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As Sulamith 


From a Painting by Edmund Russell 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








Mz. FRANCIS STUART, 


Teacure or Sincinc, Purim or Lamprati THe 


(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in ful! possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco LAamPerti. 

Studios 4103°4 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 





EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carnecize Hatt, New York. 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus. 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
Courses in Public and Private 


hy, Normal 
Bhool Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Rrooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


MADAM JOSEFA MIDDECKE, 


VOICE CULTURE— 





PERFECT TONE PRODUCTION. 
Only students who wish to study seriously de- 
sired 204 and 206 West 8:st St., New York 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
MAX KNITEL -TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 


Studio, Carnegie Ha 


Mai! addr esa: Fifth Ave., ew w Rochelle, Nu. Y. 
WAL TE R HENRY HALL, 

Organist and choirmaster, 5t. James’ Church, 
New York; conductor, Brooklyn Oratorio Society; 
extension lecturer on Church Music, Columbia 


University. 430 West 116th St., 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


t.. New York City. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Van Dyck Studios, Eighth Ave. and s6th St. 
*"Phone, so4 Columbus. 
\DOLE GLOSE, 
( x t Piar Instruction, Coach tor 
t t advanced singers 
Ik ‘ i 1 Morningside Ave., City 
Phot 3) Morningsid 
FRANK J. BENEDICT, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


sox Carnegie Hall. 
How Beautiful Voices Are Made, 1ec; Musical Pos- 
sibilities of the Average Vv oice, 20C; Prospectus, 10¢. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1013 Carnegie Hall. 
1350 Columbus. 


Telephone, 





VIRGIL GORDON, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


West Eighty-sixth Street Studios. 
» West 86th Street, near Broadway, New York. 
Th , 6910 Riverside Prospectus on Application. 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 








The Evelyn, 101 W. 78th St., New York City. 
elepho ne: 7048 Schuyler. 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO. 
106 W. ooth St Phone 3552 River. 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
151 W. zoth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 
M AR THA B. GERMAN, 
HAND SPECIALIST 
Pianists iolinists, etc. 
Carnegie Hall, N. \ 
] t Columbus 1350 Studio 92-3. 
MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 

Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St. 
_'Phone, 1302 Lenox. 

H. AT 1 IE ‘CLAPPER MORRIS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 


1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 

Telephone, 4117 Columbus, 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Room 111. 
No. 140 West gad St., New York. 


HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 
Formerly assistant to Dr. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION—-MUSICALRS. 


103 E. a2oth St. Steinway Hall. 
Phone 2560 Mad. Sq. 


Ryan Building, 


Wm. Mason. 


INE HARRISON-IRVINE, 

Nex st 864 ¢ gie Hall, 
> r New York 
| ( lum ‘ 


HENRIE TTA ‘SP F ‘KE -SEELEY, 


SOPRANO—-TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio, 7 W. 42d St. "Phone 
s 4526 Bryant. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone a069 Tremont, 








MARY WAGNER GILBERT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Leschetizky Method. Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka. 





Studio, 826 Carnegie Hall. 
SIGHT READING 
For Vocalists and Instrumentalists. “ 


MME. C. 


"Phone 5410 River. 
Send for cnr 


Gears Contesinvaiont OF , Mune. 


TROTIN 
Carnegie ‘Hall 
Studio, 805. 


Special course of teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted. Thorough courye for beginners. 
Dr. E. Eberhard, Pres’t, 57 93d St., New 
York. "Phone, 2147 River. Tete fth year.) 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 





SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West tro4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 
AGNES KIMBALL, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio. Concert. Recital. 
609 W. 177th St., New York. Phone 5798 Audubon 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hail. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art oF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
_ Telephone: ‘3747 Madison Square 
LOUIS STILLMAN, 
Piano playing according to physiological and 


psychological laws 


514 West 114th Street, N. Y. 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Artistic Singing, Per- 
English, German, 
Residence-Studio, 
New York City. 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF THECITY OF NEW YORK 


(Chartered by Board of Regents.) 
Emit Rey, Director. 
SINGING, PIANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, CELLO. 
THEORY AND COMPOSITION. 
Grand Opera School, 305 East 86th St. 


Mrs. WM. S. NELSON, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION ann ACCOMPANIST. 
24 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Mon. and Thurs.; 
sig Main St. Kast Orange, Wed.; 1425 

Broadway, New York, Tues. aud Fri.; ; 6 Oakwood 

Court, Orange, N. 


OTTO W. WITTEMANN, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
824 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Tel., 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, Sight Reading, 
Coaching for Opera, Church and Concert. Ameri- 
can representative of Leonard’s Illustrated Musical 
Journal, Berlin. Studio, 5: East soth St. Res1- 
dence, 50 Morningside Ave., West. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 

VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 

ss West asth St., New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of sin gin entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”—Manvuet Garcia. 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR. 


Voice Calters, Style and 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in 
French and Italian. 

No. 43 East 21st St., 











1350 Columbus. 














Concerts—Oratorios—Recit 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts. PIANIST. 
Conductor, choral clubs. 


Instruction. 
1204 Carnegie Hall. 


W. FRANCIS PARSONS, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 


Vocal Instruction. 
126 West. zoth St. Phone, 3009 Columbus. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouck Gallery, 
prey” 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Season beicanaee October 4th. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescwetizky Mertmop. 
Studio: New York City. 
EDWIN GRASSE, 

VIOLINIST. 


Manager H. Goprrey TuRNER 
1402 Broadway. Studic, 161 East 176th Street. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
8s1- -852 peice Hall, New York. 


HALLETT. GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Serenade,” “The Raindrop,” The 








eye Hall, 








Composer of 


Bird,” “Youth,” “Mother’s Cradle Song. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. 
’Phone, 3021 Bryant. 





MARK ANDREWS, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


21 E. 17th St., 
295 Claremont Ave., 


New York, or 
Montclair, N. J. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF 'SINGING. 


Hotel Colonia, 535 W: 112th St, 
(near Begadwny: ). 





New York 





._MME. EMMA A.‘ DAMBMANN 


CONTRALTO. 
Voice Culture and Art'of Singing. Concert ang 
Oratorio. Residence Stiidio, Hotel Calumet, 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th Se 


MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Repertoire and Diction. 
434 Fifth Ave. Tel. 6495 Murray BML 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the . See perfection. 
F. ARRI, Directora, 





T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
PIANO—HARMONY. 
Readings with Piano Accompaniments. 
Van Dyck Studios, 56th St. & 8th Ave., New York, 
Tel. 594 Col. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 
School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 
246 West 12st St., 





New Yerk. 


Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New Yor 








SIEGMUND GROSSKOPF, 
SoLo VIOLINIST AND Instavcron. 
ELISE GROSSKOPF, 
Sorprano—Vocat INsTRUCTION. 
1204 Carnegie Hall, N 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY. Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 
46 E. Indiana Street, Ii. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 

Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan, 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 

BARITONE. 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and Recitals. 
644 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 5430 Plaza. Plaza. 


FLORENCE HAUBIEL PRATT, 
PIANIST AND BALLAD SINGER. 


251 West 87th Street. 
Tel., 3656 River. 


JORGE G BENITEZ, 
BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


165 West 71st St., New York. 
Indorsement by teacher: “Jorge Benitez I con- 
sider eminently suited to impart the art of singing 
in all its branches. Any student who ne 7, 
works with him will -* gen benefit therefrom.” 
1ILIO pe GOGORZA. 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Teacher of Singing and Lyric Diction. 
’Phone, 5757 Columbus. 91s Carnegie Hall. 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
801-802 Carnegie Hall, 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


w York. 




















New York. 




















als. A " 

Studios: 801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York City. PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 

fe *Phone, 976 Columbus. 607 Carnegie Hall 423 E. 140th St. 
HENRY SCHRADIECK, AMY GRAN], 

Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory. 78 West ssth St., New York. 

Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied READINGS WITH MUSIC. 

Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- “Electra,” “Pelieas and Mélisande,” “Salome,” 
phia. Residence Studio, 535 Wash’n Ave., Bklyn, | “Enoch Arden,” “Parsifal,” etc. Instruction. 

Tel. 714 Plaza. 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR = 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO pipe eo 
y NST TION. 
: 3 KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
1e Carnegie Hall, New York. Dramatic Soprano. 
r FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
W ILBUR A. LUYSTER, 128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 
SIGHT SINGING. 
s (Galin-Paris- yt Method.) ELINOR COMSTOCK, 
cia ) y 

Whee at ene of 9 wry, nee, ermal (pupil of Theodore Leschetizky) announces 


Choral Direction. 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


esidence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
*Phone, > 3187 _Gramercy. New York City. 





oe ming of a Resident Piano School for Girls ‘is 
ew York Cw October 12, 1910. For catal 
apply to Miss Er1nor Comstock, 749 Madison 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number of resident pupils received, 
38 East 6oth St. ’Phone, 6109 








BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS WEP 


The Wollaston, 231 West | 6t 
(Subway express station.) hg Fray Peon» 


*hone, 8833 Riverside. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
ACCOMPANIST. 

Branch Office, “Musical Courier.” 


954 Eighth Ave., —— St. Col 
one, 3555 umbus. 








THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 


SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
359 Degraw St., Brooklyn. 





B 30 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Stain Eisieonr Hall, Room 16, New York. 
98 Maple Ave., Morristown, N, J. 
Tel Cail, 4207 J Main. 
VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT, 
1186 Madison Ave. 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIoLInIst. - 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and Lec will age engagements 
and a limited number o § gx tig 


dress: 
889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. phone, oe He Auduboa, 
Mondays and Thursdays, 10 So. 18th St. Phila 





THE VON ENDE VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
58 West goth St., New York. 

Anton Witek, the famous violinist; Her 

von Ende, J. Frank Rice. Piano, Vita 

Albert Ross Parsons, Antoinette Ward 

Adrienne Remenyi, Jacob Massell. 


FIDELLA DARIO, _ 


VOICE blow we god CHORAL DIRECTOR 
Applicants received 3 to 4; Thursday 1 to a 
2 , AND COMPOSER. 
303 Carnegie Hall. Phone, 1350 Columbus. 


MARGUERITE HALL, 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. Vocal Instruction, 
tor W. 78th St. Phone 7048 Schuyler. 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall. 


Summer Address: Care of Direction Artistique és 
<ursaal d’Ostende, Belgique. 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY 


HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


Mr. ano Mrs. LOUIS SAJOUS, 
TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


The Natural Method of Tone Production fountet 
on the Scientific Laws of Vocal Paywole 
Residence Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Bostes. 


ALBERTA LAUER, 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST. 
Recommended by Jonas and Teichmiiller. 
78 West g4th St. ’Phone 3274 River. 


e | MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 

; pore, ee 

143 Geek Hall, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


_, 701 Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 


CARLOS N. SANCHEZ, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Violin, 
wegh 
Witek, 
Singing, 


























Management, Bureau, 











Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York. 
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York 
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7th St. 
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LOIS FOX 


SOPRANO 
E. S$. BROWN, Concert Direction 42 W, 38th St, W. Y° 


DALLMEYER RUSSELL 


PIANIST 


914 Ivy Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EMMA BANKS 


PIANIST 
334 West 85th Street, New York  Phene, 2423 Rive 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th ed * philadelphia, 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Plerce Bullding . ° . Boston 


MARGUERITE MOORE, 
VIOLINIST. 
833 Madison Ave., New York. 























RE Concert Pianist 
Nv INSTRUCTION 
Ss. 255 West 97th St. 
os Phone, 3430 River 





MAUD MORGAN 


Tel. 2267 Stuyvesant a) pyr ft Place, New York 


—_ im | LD Concert 
Organist 


KIMBALL nA 243 Wabash ave. CHICAGO 
STRUCTIO 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club. Mendelssohn Club 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 180th St., New York City 











CARRIE HIRSCHMAN 


PIANIST 
23 West 113th Street, New York 
Phone, 1936 W. Harlem. _ 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
HOTEL ENDICOTT Stst ST.. and COLUMBUS AVE.. NEW YORK 











KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


328 Wabast “Kesune ba ° CHICAGO 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Weightman Bullding : Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
Meadelssoha Giee Club 412 FIFTH AVERUE, BEW YORK CITY 


Ellis Clark Hammann 


PIANIST 
1524 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MOTLEY: 


A 
8 omy a pare 
I 
s 




















a4 





Hotel teal, or vet om Street 


TEN OR R 
CONCERT, 
RECITAL, 
ORATORIO, 
iNSTRUCTION 


The Metaphysics of Singing 
705 Carnegie Hall, or 257 West 86th Street 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 


Ceneert Direction M. 8. Hanson 
437 Filth Avenue, N. Y. 








Z=PRZ>D4 















FRANZ KOHLER 
VIOLI 
MGT. F. W. RUDY 


Highland & Conter Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
5535 Elis wort cnewerte areas . Ha Po Pa 


RIHELDAFFER 


_Hazelwood Ps ry - - 9) 


E. WCE SQERANO© 
| L L EF Ss. F. TReUTMAN 
Sixth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church, 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


siovaen’ CASTELLANO 


Maestro di Canto 
IMPOBTAZIOVE,. REPERTOR!O, PERFEZIONAMENTO 


_VIA_VINCENZO MONT! 49, MILANO 


R. DE LA MARCA 


Voice Culture Specialist 


i CLINTON APARTMENTS 
a 253 West 42d Street, New York 


FRANCES 
HEWITT 


WHITNEY Opera Co., London 
Season 1911-1912 

















CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management : WALTER ©. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th St., Hew York 
'Pnone, 349 Murray Hiil 








E SOPRAN-O | 
D ADDRESS | 
T 2314 Broadway, New York 
H Telephone, 1630 Riverside 





Ww”. BBAIN IN 5 


‘Studio 13 Gaer 42N 


ONCERTS, RB RECITALS, _M USICALES | 


NEW YORK 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATOR 


A school of quality with noted specialists as instructors 


APPLETON, WIS. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Dean 
Send for Bulletin 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION Estelle BURNS- ROURE 








ast 22nd Street 


CONCERT DATES—MARC ee a 4 Fitth Ave... New York 











ANTON FOERSTER == 
CARL BRUCHHAUSEN E232! 





EDWARD STRONG 





TENOR 


7 —— ron Street 
RK 
Tagen” bo River 





OmrArrO 


TENOR 
Residence, 178 West Stet st 


KITCHELL == 


1 aust. 42d STREET, WEW YORK 





MARX E, OBERNDORFER S52 





Wim DOENGES ‘crete 


Phone, 4668 Columbus 





Education from 20th 
beginning to i 
finish esults 
Send for Booklet Unsurpassed 


Season 


Piano School and Conservatory 
Enroll for Winter? Term, Week of Janu 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL,.Director 


hool Removed te mont 16 vein Street, New York 








gate MARORET KM EVES 


~~ CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
Management : & ahi 4 Pang aw tomy Jas AGENCY 


ie York 
"Phone, 4848 River 


3 West omee vent + 
Perseea! Address, 2469 Broadway 





Quinlan international Musical a hqeuy 
1 West 34th Street 


$ HALL Violinist 





THADDEUS RICH 


CONCERTMEISTER 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Yiu ES A OFLE 


The SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 
425 Broadway 


scan KNOD 

ST. CLARE L E 
MUSIC STUDIO 

1523 Chestnu! Street Phi edelohi 


LUTHER CONRADI 


Pitano 











2032 Chestnut Street - -_ __* Philadelphia 

ALDRIC "DUNN, 
DUNN 

1710 1710 CHESTNUT STREETS pan LADELPHIA A 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Plorence, Via del Conti 7. P 2de 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical peeies & Conran oe Teachers 


THE F PAELTEN sveiein 
Booklet Gie Hall—New York 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY :: OF :; MUSIC 


sang. fon, 1907 
HEINRICH ‘VON IN STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


UAMOBY 


For Dates and Terms Address 
HAENSEL & JONES 
1 Bast 424 Street. New York 











Be-cor 
COzPeEtCYH 








COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


CTOR HEINZE, President 


DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 


Fall Term now in progress. Students may register at any time. 
Address —- — ee Pleor, = ——— — oy Phone m2 4868 aes —< ra 





MARGUERITE VON SCHEBE 
uit MIU RPH 











Dramatic “Soprano 


626 Orchestra Hall, Chicage, (i. 
TENOR 


(St. Bartaesomew's ) 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, Mer. 
5 W. 38th St., New York 








i: ADKIN 


BANRILON:§ 
Masagemest:: LOUDON G. CHARLTON 
CARNBGIB HALL 
Persona! Address: 34 West 44th Street 





VIGTOR HARRIS “=~ 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL I 





Master School for Violinists. 


ICHA TA Lnkx 


BOHUMIL MICHALEK, 


The mort ig, 0 csarehin 
gue School is 


investigation will ay in 9 stron ny of the fact that our 
superior to any similar institution ok 


Ne “ 1 ceeatrr. Year book mailed 
RTS BLDG.. CHICAGO. 





Metta K. LEGLER CONCERTS 





DRAMATIC SOPRANOS 
Address: 625 Orchestra Bulldin 


TEWKSBUR) 


LUCILLE 





RECITALS 
° Cnicago, tl, 
“SOPRANO 


Auditerium Building 
Chicago, Ili. 








Sr t 


fa ag a. Geor 4 pa megan Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Carl Geo. Dixon, oronto; 
Somme 5 ‘Caaaen "Retheving Bloodgood, Flor- 
ence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jean- 
nette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Special One: Overatic Training ‘Including Aciion) 





BENEDIC 


CON TRALTO 
Soloist, St. Bartholomew's Church 
MANAGEMENT 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th Street New York 
"Phone 349 Murray Hill 





ZOME | CAPM'D| ceoRGE 


RICE 


TENOR 


Has sung to millions of 
people 
MANAGEMENT 


THE SAW YER MUSICAL BUREAU 
New | York t City 





6 


1425 Broadway, 








OPERA SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic 
In English, French, Italian, German 
SIG. F. TANARA on! eran sropean Opera Co. 


ITALIA 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, —— Director, 


Room 834 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Equipped Stage for Pupils 
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ering) : 


pianos & 


Git 


The Oldest in America 
The Best in the World. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1823. BOSTON, MASS. 


























STERLING Fiates 





High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 


The EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1907 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too short. 
BOSTON 


A GLARKZ== 














SURE of 


the chan 


It is better to buy a 
Conover Piano and be 


isfaction than to take 


untried instrument. 
Choose quality always. 


Send for Catalog 


having sat- 


ce on an 








Manufacturers 


Liuecaga 




















Strich X Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT 


East 140th Street and Robbins Avenue 


NEW YORK 








CINCINNATI 
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Bern, January 23, 1911 

OMPARISONS are not odious but, on the contrary, they are essential. 

They are not only essential to the thinking mechanism, but automat 

cally a part of it. We are incapable of thinking without the interven 

tion of the comparative influence, and therefore comparisons are not odious 

I do not know, and most of us do not care, how this phrase introduced 

itself into the idiom of the language, but we must admit that it has be- 

come a part of the everyday commonplace phraseology. It had no more right there 
than many other traditional, but now obsolete, inexplicable and conflicting statements 

A few weeks ago I heard Nikisch conduct a Gewandhaus concert at Leipsic 
particularly as I could not hear him conduct it anywhere else, the Gewandhaus 
being in that city—and on Monday night last I heard him conduct here in Berlin. 
The Gewandhaus in Leipsic seats probably one-third less people than the Saal of 
the Philharmonie here, and the orchestra is somewhat reinforced in Berlin on account 
of the larger hall. The one orchestra, that of Leipsic, is permanent in the sense 
that it is maintained by the Gewandhaus Committee as a permanent orchestra; the 
orchestra here is permanent in the sense that it is engaged for the Philharmonic Con 
certs, but the members play through the week in various self-styled orchestras 
The acoustics of the Gewandhaus are more intimate, concentrated and focussed; the 
acoustics of the Saal of the Philharmonie here represent a wider tone amplitude, 
and the great tone mass and tone volume sweep through the hall in immense waves 
It appears that the two orchestra! bodies are well trained, competent musicians of 
the orchestral type, who play so much and know so much regarding their respective 
scores that there can be no material difference in capacity and ability to perform 
anything in the modern repertory, which includes the old. Nikisch is faithful to the 
gospel of rehearsals; with him it is a question of finish, that every possible detail is 
projected to its utmost resource of reach. Whether he conducts in Leipsic or in Ber 
lin or in Hamburg, it is always the same principle first and foremost above any other 
—that principle of rehearsing, that detail finish as the objective. 

But the one advantage the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra has over the others is 
the fact of Nikisch’s residence in that city and his more intimate relation with the 
orchestral body ; and therefore, while here in Berlin the concerts are of an unexampled 
artistic altitude, the performances at Leipsic represent a closer identification of the 
conductor with the body of players. Herein Berlin is still heterogeneous, whereas in 
Leipsic it is one homogeneous expression. The Leipsic concert produced Tschai 
kowsky’s “Pathetique” and Beethoven’s eighth symphonies and demonstrated, quickly 
that while Beethoven’s work is a symphony, Tschaikowsky’s is a symphonic poem, or 
whatever it may be called except a symphony. The symphonic utterance of the eighth 
Beethoven symphony under Nikisch in Leipsic was such a distinct musical piece of 
eloquence that all the elaborate :nodern tonal effects and dynamic contrasts of th 
Tschaiwoksky could not place it in the realm of symphony next to Beethoven. if 
anything at all shows the great gift of this wonderful conductor, it is the de 
monstration that exhibits this contrast--that makes this comparison inevitable and 
as quick as a flash. No one who was present at that Gewancdhaus concert could help 





but realize the distinct cleavage between a classical symphony and the modern tone 
poem. That distinction was sufficient for that concert. 

In Berlin Nikisch conducted a varied program in which Kussewitzky, the remar! 
able virtuoso of the contra-bass, played the Mozart concerto originally written for 
bassoon, and also participated in some other work in which the contra-bass illumined 
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itself under his manipulations as an instrument that 


could interest us outside of its ensemble function. 
[The manner in which Kussewitzky has developed 
this basso relievo causes astonishment even among 
those who are declared opponents to any interfer- 
ence with the conventional use of the contra-bass. 
But the event of that night was a performance of 
the “Harold” symphony, the Berlioz work; which 
reminds me of the story of the lady who entered a 
book store and asked the young gentleman at the 
door where. she could find a copy of “Childe Har- 
old,” and the young man’s reply, “Juvenile counter 
to the right.” We have never had Berlioz per- 
formed in the United States until recently, when 
Mahler’ produced the “Symphony Fantastique” ; 
that was the first time in the history of New York 
that we have had Not that we have not 
had competent conductors, but until a few years 
ago there was no such thing known in New York 


Berlioz. 


as orchestra rehearsing; one or two rehearsals, and 
frequently none at all, was the order of the day, 
and frequently the disorder of the night. This pa- 
per maintained, for years, that it was sacrilegious 
to continue on that line, and finally orchestral re- 
organization took place and Mahler was called to 
New York to preside, to rehearse—and thereupon 
we heard Berlioz. 

Over here in Europe Berlioz is understood, but, 
nevertheless, it is even here considered a rare treat 
to be enabled to hear Nikisch, after a severe study 
with this orchestra, play Berlioz at the Philhar- 
rhe effect of the “Harold” symphony 

during the last movement the audi- 


monic Saal 
was dramatic ; 
ence was as much under the control of Nikisch’s ba- 
ton as the orchestra themselves. Every phase of ex- 
pression was felt through the baton—the individual 
accents, the phrasings, the grouping of phrases, the 
vraduated tone effects, the suspended transitions 
and the poetic deliverances that became as much a 
part of the audience as of the orchestra, through 
the intercession of Nikisch. It was the supreme 
control of individuality over thousands of persons 
through their recognition of a commanding influ- 
ence; a similar effect to that produced by a great 
actor, a great orator or an inspired preacher, in- 
spired in the sense of commanding eloquence, 
Again this question of comparative reasoning 
offers itself, because it is impossible for me to listen 
to Nikisch in Leipsic and here in Berlin, without 
seeing Nikisch in the past with my mental eye con- 
ducting in Boston and New York. Not the matur- 
ity of the artist is manifest, but it is the same mag- 
netism, it is the same superiority of musical and 
poetical intelligence, it is the same orchestral sci- 
ence, it is the same poetry of motion, in the main. 
What, however, I do notice is a greater volume and 
passion of tone he draws from the orchestra; at 
times 1t was actually Tschaikow- 
sky in Leipsic and in the Berlioz last movement 
here it reached a degree of intensity | have hitherto 


crushing ; in the 


not experienced. 

lhe interest that Nikisch feels in his work, the 
very severity in his rehearsing, and that he is even 
f the musical value of the instruments 
these things are obvious, judging 


solicitous « 
that 
from his earnestness and seriousness. 


are used 
His concerts 
are filled to the last inch of standing room, no mat- 
ter how many may be announced for each season in 
these cities. He is in constant demand and gives 
a regular series of concerts in Russia each season 
and in other parts of Europe with orchestras that 
are prepared and rehearsed for him in the cities he 
visits. If there is such a thing as virtuosity in con- 
ducting, it is represented by Nikisch; his appear- 


ance, on every occasion, is sensational, 
Americans, 


a kind of city of refuge for Ameri- 
There are many on 


and students 
many of them giving lessons 
re, many many studying and many 


re merely for the purpose of adding to their mu- 


( omposing, 


And music is treated seriously in 
this city, and that is not any item of news either, 
because we have known it for years. The peda- 
gogue has peculiar privileges here, in that he can 
choose his material and direct his course; if there 


sical culture. 


is any particular tendency towards which he drifts, 
he can demonstrate it through the living object, 
provided, of course, he gets the proper material. 
And the proper material is always the first ques- 
tion of the pedagogue, because he is unable to illus- 
trate unless he has that material ; and that is a privi- 
lege which Berlin gives him, because it has become 
centripetal in music; not only do they go out from 
here, but they first come here in masses to become 
cultured. The result is that the American colony, as 
they call it here, is a large, extensive and influential 
body seriously engaged in the musical problem and 
the large number of concerts under the more than 
usual abstract influence enables each student to se- 
lect the direction in which his taste is to lead him. 
He has many orchestral concerts that are excellent, 
much chamber music, innumerable recitals, instru- 
mental and vocal, all of them serious; and then a!l 
of the schools and the variety of teachers for the 
more advanced and approved students of the art. 

The question here arises as to what the effect of 
this will be on our own country ultimately. Thus 
far we have been Teutonized in music. Only the 
other day I heard Alberto Jonas play here some of 
the “Sea Pieces” of MacDowell, and they have never 
been played that way before, never with such an 
intimate knowledge of MacDowell and with such 
powerful expression of thought and sentiment, such 
entire self forgetfulness and abnegation of technic. 
After Mr. Jonas had finished I concluded, as every 
one necessarily must who studies this question, that, 
while there was a touch of what some may call 
Grieg in MacDowell—which may also be called 
Scotch—the music was essentially German with- 
It was excellent German 
composition of a high order. Now, MacDowell is 
foremost with us; and thus far, those of our com- 
posers who represent serious influences in America, 
who indicate the forum on which our musical de- 
bate must be held, have been German, and here they 
come to Berlin, to Leipsic and to Munich—our 
Americans—and continue, including the piano and 
other instruments, to study and develop under Ger- 
man influences. Strange to say, in many of the 
concerts here the programs are in French, French 
titles, French descriptive notes, but the music is all 
German, and frequently the French music appears 
German when we hear it here. But the question is, 
what is to become of America’s musical future with 
her graduates in America falling in line here under 
these powerful German influences and devout im- 


out any Gallic influence. 


pressions ! 

The audiences at these concerts appear to 
under the influence of a religious sentiment; they 
are transposed into a stupor of introspection and 
reflection. The mutual recognition that usually is 
found in a concert hall in America when a familiar 
phrase or particular acquaintance transpires is not 
found here. Every auditor seems to be individual- 
ized into a religious unity, absorbing and assimilat- 
Our 


be 


ing as much as possible at that one moment. 
Americans here carry away this same spirit and 
therefore, far from falling away from the German 
influence in composition, we are becoming German- 
ized more than ever with the great foundation pre- 
pared for that structure. Our own schools must 
follow by reflex action the effect of this work. Thus 
far we have not composed any American works be- 
cause thus far we have not found any American 
music—such as we may wish to call American. It 
is platitudinous to go over all these questions of 
negro melodies, Indian songs, prehistoric musical 
influences; the fact is that we have no American 
music because it is impossible under prevailing con- 
ditions, up to date, to have such a thing. It does 
not exist. The music that we have in America is 
German music, but it is becoming still more Teu- 


tonized by this intensive application of Americans 
studying music over here. Probably this is the very 
best that could happen to us. 


Curious Mistake. 
VYOLSTOY OR BEETHOVEN. 
St. Pererssurc, Sunday. 

A curious incident, which is reported from the 
provinces, illustrates how deep is the ignorance of 
Russian officials on some matters, and how bitter 
is their hatred of even the mere mention of the 
name of the late Count Tolstoy. Provincial life 
is so dull that anything which promises relief is 
eagerly accepted, and it was for this reason that 
the arrival of a couple of musicians in one provin- 
cial town was promptly seized upon by the local 
aristocracy as the basis for the organization of 
a concert at their club. 

In accordance with the requirements of the law 
the director of the club notified the police that a 
concert was to be held, and forwarded a copy of 
the program, wherein appeared the item “Kreutzer 
Sonata.” Across this the chief of police wrote 
“Tolstoy prohibited.” Wondering what connection 
the remark had with their program the promoters 
of the concert proceeded with their plan, and police 
officers, who were present at the performance, 
found no cause for interference. The next day the 
local newspaper duly recorded the fact that the 
“Kreutzer Sonata” had figured in the club pro- 
gram. 

Seeing this an infuriated chief of police sum- 
moned the directors of the club before the Gov- 
“How dare you disobey orders?” they were 
“You were told that Tolstoy was _ pro- 

Light dawned upon the concert pro- 
moters, and that the 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” which appeared in their pro- 
gram, had no reference to Tolstoy's book of that 
title, but to a musical work composed by Bee- 
thoven. “Everybody knows Tolstoy,” snapped the 
Governor, “but who knows your Beethoven?” 

It was only by a telegraphic appeal to M. Stoly- 
pin, who assured the Governor that there was such 
a person as Beethoven, and that he had written a 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” that the club officials were 
able to convince the Governor that in his ignor- 
ance he had jumped to a hasty and wrong con- 
clusion. 


ernor, 
asked, 
hibited.” 
explained 


they quickly 


The above was received through a press agency 
called the Central News, and appeared in various 
English papers. In it people are accused of not 
knowing who Beethoven was, people in Russia, offi- 
But that does not amount 
to anything. There are editors of musical papers 
who do not know who Beethoven was. This can . 
be proved easily by taking them into a concert in— 
which Beethoven is on the program and not pro- 
viding them with a printed program, and asking . 
them to determine when Beethoven is being played 
or sung. I know, as a fact, that these editors of 
the musical papers I refer to have no conception 
as to what Beethoven music is, as distinct from any . 
other music—as little conception as they have of 
Bach music or Mozart; that is, they could not enter ” 
a music hall and declare at once what is being 
played—Bach, Beethoven, Schumann or even Cho- 
pin, which is so individualized. And yet these peo- 
ple conduct great and remarkable musical papers : 
with so large a circulation that one can secure an 
advertisement in them for nearly nothing. It is be- 
cause they know so little of Beethoven that they 
have such a large circulation. The people inter- 
ested in Beethoven represent an enormous multi-_ 
tude of hungry worshippers who must have a mu- 
sical paper before breakfast, particularly when it is 
edited by people who do not know the difference 
between Beethoven and beeswax. Then that is part 
of the fun of life. If every person who knew what 
Beethoven was were to edit a musical paper, -we 
should want the breakfast before the Beethoven; 
now we will take the Beethoven before the break- 
fast, particularly when that is the only meal we can 
get during the day, because we have spent all our 
money in subscribing for the many musical papers. 
The poor devils out in Russia there who do not 
know anything about Beethoven are advised to 


cers of the government. 
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come to America or to the United States and run 
musical papers; then they will never find out who 
Beethoven was. He was awfully foxy—he didn’t 


run one. 


Emil Sauer. 


Those interested in piano playing in Berlin 


flocked to Beethoven Saal on Wednesday night last 
to listen to the last concert of the season of Emil 
Sauer, whose program is herewith appended: 


Senate INO: Ty EPCs dc cawss sce tecwuners E. Sauer 
Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1...... ...J. Brahms 
Praeludium, op. 104, No. 1........F. Mendelssohn 


Carnaval (Scénes Mignonnes), op. 9.R. Schumann 
Ballade, op. 38......... Fr. Chopin 


AVCOMEG:. (N. Bi i o5 oaks os tes eon Fr. Chopin 

Etude Fr. Chopin 

Chaconne acme heed aaa ea Th. Dubois 

Volubilité (Konzert-Etude, No. 18)......E. Sauer 

Moto Perpetuo in Octaven..............E. Sauer 
(Edition Peters.) 

Sonette de Petrarca, No. 3. Roeper ia to 


Foccata, op. 111, No. 6............C. Saint-Saéns 

Sauer played a number of other pieces besides 
these mentioned, Chopin etudes, etc., as encores 
after a scene of the wildest enthusiasm and excite- 
ment. I have been present at many such scenes 
after piano recitals, but have not witnessed such 
an exhibition of undiluted and extravagant musi- 
cally stimulated emotion as on that night. It seems 
that the people were not satisfied with merely ap- 
plauding and yelling, but they supplemented all 
this with hurrahing for Sauer. 

Sauer himself gave an exhibition of remarkable 
pianism and played the instrument with an aban- 
don of unexampled freedom. To discuss his views 
of interpretation of Brahms and Schumann and 
Chopin would be useless at this late day, and he is 
entitled to his own theories; they differ from some, 
they agree with others; but as a pianist, as a key- 
board artist, as a manipulator of finger work in 
every direction possible on the piano, his playing 
ranks unequalled. It seemed as if he had nearly 
reached the chromatic glissando; he exhausted the 
whole scope and plan of the piano and there were 
many dramatic moments in his playing; and finally 
when he reached at the last the toccata of Saint- 
Saéens the public broke loose in a wild yell of ap- 
proval. Sauer has the ability to graduate his dy- 
namics so consistently that he builds up in a ter- 
race like structure from the lowest stage to the 
highest, from double piano to triple forte, in a man- 
ner that makes the piano a new means of expres- 
the United 
States on his last visit or on his former visit with 


sion in music. He never played in 
a grasp so broad and with a technic so finished. His 
personality is also of interest to the audience and 
the evidence of general intellect becomes manifest 
in his general treatment of the whole subject of 
piano playing. In fact, with Sauer it is all a ques- 
tion of individuality, anyway; it is subjective piano 
playing, if we can call anything in musical art sub- 
Sauer simply tells his estimate of the com- 
posers and their works and a good deal of the tra- 


dition is thrown to the winds, but it is mighty in- 


What was surprising to 
ine that night was the abnormal enthusi7sm of the 
audience here in Berlin, where there is so much 
piano playing by so many of the great pianists. | 
thought at least here the audience would be sub- 
dnued and calm and considerate and reflective ; but 
on that Sauer night all control seems to have been 
lost. I did not remain to hear how many encores 
were played. 


Lilli Lehmann. 


On the next night in the large Saal of the Phil- 
harmonie every seat was occupied by an interested 
set of people who went to hear Lilli Lehmann sing 
She introduced the with a 


Brahms. program 





couple of eighteenth century Italian canzonas and 
then delivered the following Brahms program: 


An eine Aeolsharfe. 

Auf dem Schiffe. 

Heimkehr. 

Nachtigall. 

Frihlingstrost. 

Kin Wanderer. 

Auf dem Kirchhofe. 

Von ewiger Liebe. 

Liebestreu. 

Vergebliches Standchen. 

It is probable that Lilli Lehmann has been sing- 

ing nearly fifty years, but this represents merely 
of the 


singer Lehmann, but it is the evolution of the Ger- 


an evolution; it is not only an evolution 


man song—the Lied—for it is during this period 
that the Lied has become a prominent factor before 
the old 
style of concerted music, an aria and variations, 


the public. It has supplanted completely 


and in place of what was formerly purely musical, 
we now have the musical work with its assimilated 
text representing the interpretation by the composer 
of the poet’s meaning, and this requires not only 
the gift of the musician and singer, but the power 
of the vocalist and the gift of interpret-tion. Dur- 
ing this whole period of Lilli Lehmann’s activity 
on the vocal stage the Lied has developed, and ‘the 
very songs of Brahms, which she sang on this occa- 
sion—some of them or most of them—were com- 
posed -during the time of her personal propaganda 
as an artist. 

This covers, of course, the question of age, and 
these 
facts, yet as a compliment to her it is essential to 


while it may not be courteous to mention 
call attention to the preservation of her vocal or- 
gans after all these years of intense and concen- 
trated activity. Naturally the resonance of the vo- 
cal organ has been affected, not only by age, but by 
incessant usage, and it is therefore the more sur- 
prising to find that through the art—I might say, 
the art of dissembling, Lilli Lehmann is still capa- 
ble of filling this enormous Saal with her tones; 
and those tones are full and at times fresh, although 
in the upper octave it is impossible for her now to 
sing pianissimo, which is also natural. By pianis- 
simo [ do not mean mezzo voce; I mean the ability 
to sing pianissimo so that it may be heard in the 
first row as pianissimo. There is an octave and a 
half of eligible vocal quantity, and with this she is 
enabled to sing these songs of Brahms, on the high- 
est level of Lieder composition, in a fashion that 
compels tribute and admiration. 

Lilli Lehmann has exhausted these Lieder; she 
has applied a kind of chemical analysis to their 
meaning, a musico-chemico analysis. At the same 
time she is synthetic in building up the meaning of 
each of the Lieder, so that in every case a poem or a 
declamation or an eloquent appeal or a descriptive 
act is given out. It is not, therefore, merely a vocal 
or musical recital, but also a literary lecture de- 
livered by this woman. On top of all this her facial 
expression, her sense of mimicry, is added and the 
lyric is thus supplemented by the dramatic. If | 
should say that any one particular Lied here stood 
out in relief beyond the others, it would be merely 
“Nach- 


“Liebestreu”’ 


an expression of some transient impression ; 
tigall,” “Auf dem 
might be cited as specially emphasized songs, but 


Kirchhofe” and 
even this was merely for the purpose of contrast 
and they were selected with such discretion as to the 
character of Brahms as a Lieder composer as to 
make the intaglio still more prenounced and effec- 
tive. 

Lilli Lehmann sent us the mechanical operation 
of singing upon the breath. This is not only ev:- 
tones with the 
shown in the 
breath for the 


denced in the manner of supplying 
proper pneumatic pressure, but is 
control of the phrasing through the 
purpose of coloring the phrase or the tone, and she 
uses the mouth cavity in organizing and forming 
the vowel; and these resources she has at such full 
command that she can give any tone coloring she 





desires to any phrase she emits, and therefore when 
the song is morbidly morose or refreshingly gay, or 
dreamy, or explosive, it is all the same with Leh- 
mann, the can at 
brought into play to produce these semi-mechnical 
effects. 


because mechanism once be 
Behind them, then, is the force of the art 
through which she moulds these vocal mechanics 
into a musical and poetical art exhibition. Singers 
who want to learn how to handle a voice, handle 
a vocal organ, should go to hear Lehmann; those 
who already possess the ability to sing as they wish 
to, should go to hear Lehmann to listen to her in- 
terpretations; and those who are beyond all these 
features of singing and who want to-hear music 
in the form of the Lied should go to hear Leh- 
mann ; and those who are particularly fond of prov- 
ing through evidence what a great composer 
Johannes Brahms was should go to hear Lehmann 
sing his songs. It is worth a trip to Berlin. 


BLU MEN BERG. 


TETRAZZINI CONQUERS LOS ANGELES. 


Cal., 
] . 
electrified 


Los ANGELES, January 29, 1911 


Tetrazzini’s divine spark has Los Angeles 
Any flowery and flourishing phraseology would be inade- 
quate to express the enthusiasm the wonderful coloratura 
The city has simply gone mad 


Probably cold 
figures may assure the reader that the writer of this report 


soprano has awakened here 


over her bewitching art mathematical 


is not soaring on the wings of fancy. Three concerts, in- 
stead of two, as previously announced, to satisfy the pub- 
lic’s demand, have brought to the box office pretty nearly 
Luisa Tetrazzini, the latest 
Leahy, the Napo- 


$35,000. Eloquent reclamé for 


Italian nightingale, and for William H 


leon of the Pacific Coast’s operatic management. The press 


ot Los Angeles also has given a unanimous verdict, chant- 


ing a hymn of praise mingled with clever thoughts. Thus 


Otheman Stevens, critic of the Examiner, exclaimed: 


\ ripple of gold and velvet tone! The ripple became tumultuous 


and lashed itself of faultless ascending sound 


Frank H 


opines that: 


into a wave 


Colby, of the Express, in his erudite article, 


Tetrazzini does well to sing only the songs of the old Italian 


school, in which she so greatly excels 


Julian Johnson, of the Times, says in his colloquial chat 
that 


“Lucia” is old, but they don't write coloratura masterpieces any 
more Lots of other things are old Sunsets are old, but they ar 
wonderful as ever Love is old, but when it is real it is as divine 
aS ever And “Lucia,” when rejuvenated by a Tetrazzini, is as 
compelling as the day when the score was still damp with the im 


press of Donizetti's pen 


Blanche Rogers Lott, who graces the musical column of 
the Graphic, styles her 


The greatest coloratura singer of her time, and a most 


nner 


tremendously 


and lovable woman 


Although Tetrazzini has so attracted the 
public attention, yet the Ellis Club concert was very largely 
attended. 
dashing and finished manner, 
director, J. B 
and ability to the artistic success of this vocal club. Arthur 
\lexander, tenor; W. J. Chick, Krauss 
String Quartet assisted, adding to the attractive program 
RRR 


S. Marygold and H. M 
following 


A truly interesting program was presented in a 


reflecting credit upon its 


Poulin, who so enthusiastically devotes time 


baritone, and the 


Mesdames G Eichelberger gave 


a double piano recital when the program per 


formed in admirable style, was enjoyed: Concerto (E flat 


major) first movement (Mozart), “Romanze,” op. 48 


scherzo, op. 58 (Thern), romance and etude, op. 2 (Hen 


selt), “Le Matin,” op. 79 (Chaminade), impromptu, op 


66 (Reinecke), “Danse Sacree,” “Dance Profane” (De- 
bussy), scherzo, op. 87 (Saint-Saéns), variations, op. .9 
(Schuett ). RRR 
Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, presented an attractive 
program, assisted by Axel Simonsen, cellist, and Henmen 
Robinson, pianist 
Ree 
Last but not least the song recital offered by Harry Clif 
ford Lott must be mentioned as another cxample of Los 


Angeles’ best musical The genial baritone 1 


resources 


rightly appreciated here for his earnest and valuable work 
in raising young students’, and the general public taste 
Naturally, his appearance was greeted by a generous gather- 


All of the 


most enjoved being “Le 


ing of music loving peopl twenty-one songs 
were artistically delivered, tho 
gend of the Crossbill,’ Winterberger; Hugo Kaun’s “My; 
When W: 


Dear,” by 


Native Land,” and the two interesting songs, 
Parted” and “If You Nun, 
Clarence Lueas, the brother of the composer being an in 
Blanche Clifford 
complished singer, accompanied the entire program, con 
tributing very much to the lofty interpretation of each 
number. ae 


Two Jecome a 


terested listener Lott, wife of the a« 
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ing in : <didiheiie It is not likely to have a long run at 
the Comic Opera, and it will probably be the last novelty 
to be brought out by Gregor. 

nner 
is again in Berlin, and he conducted 
yesterday noon and evening the sixth symphony concert of 
the Royal Orchestra. The program consisted of the Bee- 
thoven C major symphony, Strauss’ own “Don Quixote” 
and Haydn's twelfth symphony in B flat major; and 
in the shape of an orchestral fantasia entitled 
“Venita,” by who for many years has been 
the first harpist of the Berlin Royal Orchestra. This 
novelty, while not revealing any pronounced individual 
traits, is melodious, agreeable to the ear, instrumentated 
in a suave manner, and affording the obligato harp some 
very charming effects. The composer himself played the 
harp parts, for which he earned very warm applause and 
several recalls. Strauss was in good form and he gave 
excellent readings of the three other numbers, particularly 
of his own “Don Quixote,” the most problematical of all 
symphonic creations. At the matinee during the 
Haydn symphony Strauss was so annoyed by people get- 
ting up and leaving the house that he addressed the audi- 
ence and sharply reprimanded the disturbers. 


zene 


Eleanor Spencer, our young countrywoman and one time 
made her Berlin debut in Beethoven Hall on Sat- 


Richard Strauss 


novelty 
Franz Poenitz, 


his 


prodigy, 





ELEANOR SPENCER 


urday evening, playing to the accompaniment of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Dr. Kunwald the Beethoven C 
minor and the Schumann concertos and also Chopin’s an- 
dante and polonaise, op. 22, in the Xaver Scharwenka in- 
Miss Spencer made a splendid impression 
and earned a well Her musical gifts 
are quite on a par with her technical attainments, which 


strumentation, 


deserved success. 


are of a high order. She has admirable piano fingers, 
which are under perfect control, so that her technic in all 
kinds of intricate passage work was clear and telling. The 
youthful artist was at her best in the Schumann concerto, 
of which she gave a very beautiful and satisfactory read 
ing. Miss Spencer is only twenty years old and has had 
very little experience in playing with orchestra and this 
fact made the absolute certainty and accuracy with which 
she interpreted her program all the more significant. Her 
touch is beautiful, she phrases with exquisite taste and her 
conceptions are as healthy and legitimate as her delivery is 
hosest and straightforward. Wholly free from 
affectation, her sympathetic personality and modest bear- 
ing won the public as soon as she appeared on the plat- 
form, and as soon as the listener realized that they were 
in the presence of an unusually gifted girl of genuine and 
high artistic attainments they warmed up to her and ap- 
plauded with great vigor. Miss Spencer may well be satis- 
fied with her first Berlin success, 
epee 

Kussewitzky, who was the principal soloist of the sixth 
Nikisch concert, about which Mr. Blumenberg has written 
in detail, was the first performer on the double bass ever 
to be honored with an appearance at these, the leading 
symphony concerts of Germany. The literature for the 
double bass as a matter of course is very limited, and it is 
partly because of this and partly on account of the beauti- 
ful adagio of the Mozart concerto for bassoon that Kusse- 
witzky has transcribed it for his instrument. In this adagio, 


pe se or 


. Which is lovely in the extreme, the double bass, as manipu- 


lated by this remarkable man from Moscow, sounded like 
an old, soft toned Amati cello; the tone is not so pene- 
trating as that of a cello but it is more mellow. Of course, 
Kussewitzky is a musician and his beautiful in- 
terpretation of the slow movement of the concerto greatly 
In the second allegro and also in 
the duo for double bass and violin, his wonderful facility 
on this ponderous instrument was revealed. Since Botticini 
there has been no such execution on the double bass. 
eRe 

A successful song recital was given on 
ing by Arthur Van Eweyk in Scharwenka Hall. 
tinguished Dutch-American baritone gave a splendid ac- 
count of a program made up of works by Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Loewe. As an interpreter of ballads 
Van Eweyk takes very high rank. His voice was mellow 
and sonorous and his ideas of the various works of these 


master 


enhanced its beauties. 


Thursday 
The dis- 


even- 


Loewe 


three composers that were on the program were interest- 
ing, and he translated his thoughts into deeds in a 
thoroughly convincing manner. Van Eweyk is a 
and a legitimate singer whose work on the concert plat- 
form always gives satisfaction, and the applause that was 
showered upon him was well merited. 
nme 

The annual concert for the benefit of the 
Church in Berlin is to be given under the auspices of the 
American Embassy at the Hotel Adlon on- Thursday, 
February 16, at four o'clock in the afternoon. The artists 
announced to take part are Joseph Lhevinne, 
Alice Sovereign, vocalist, and Frank La 
panist. Miss Sovereign, who is one of the many Ameri- 
cans now successfully singing on the stage in Europe, is at 
the Breslau Opera. The entire 
turns out in force at these church 
the committee consists of 


serious 


American 


pianist; 


Forge, accom- 


present a member of 


American colony always 
This 


benefit concerts. year 
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Mrs. David Jayne Hill, wife of the American Ambassador, 
Miss Union, Dr. Alice Luce and Mrs. Bernhard Gold- 
schmidt. 
nre 

We have had during the past few cays an unusual 
number of chamber music concerts, including soirees by 
such important organizations as the Bohemians, the Brus- 
sels, the Sevic, of Trieste, the Hugo Heermann, the Willy 
Hess, the Wittenberg, the Klinger and the Petri Quartets 
[he programs played by these various string organiza- 
tions comprised a large number of classic and modern 




















rHE BOHEMIAN STRING QUARTET 
Caricature by Hugo Bottinger. From Eulenburg’s Mitteilungen. 





chamber music compositions. They have all been re- 
peatedly referred to in these columns, as they are fre- 
quently heard here. There were also various sonata even- 
ings of interest, notably those for piano and cello played by 
Rissler and Gerardy, also for violin and cello, played bv 
Henry Bramsen and Julius Thornberg, both Danes. Thorn- 
berg, the successor to Anton Witek as concertmaster of the 
revealed himself both on this 
when he gave a recital with the 
assistance of his wife, Ida Thornberg, as an excellent in- 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 


occasion and recently, 


terpreter of chamber music. As a virtuoso he is by no 
means the equal of his predecessor Witek, nor of the sec- 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Jan 
Gesterkamp, but while his technic is in no way remark- 


ond concertmaster of the 


able, he has a beautiful cantilena and he plays with great 
taste 
neme 

Albert Niemann’s eightieth birthday, which occurred on 
Sunday, was an event of great interest and importance. 
The venerable singer had at first contemplated leaving the 
city in order to escape all demonstrations, but he finally 
decided to remain and stand his ground through the 
avalanche of congratulations which was showered upon 


him. Among those who congratulated the great hero of 
1876 were Count von Hiilsen, who represented the Kaiser 
and who presented Niemann in the name of the monarch 














ALBERT NIEMANN AND PAULINE LUC 
Seeger hs AT THE BERLIN ROY. AL OPERA 
NTIES 


[A AS FAUST 
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r AND 
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with the “Kronenordnung” the German Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the Minister of Finance von Sydow, 
the former Intendant of the Royal Opera, Count von 
Hochberg; Lilli Lehmann, Lola Beth and Madame Mal- 
linger, who sang a trio in honor of the octogenarian; all 
the principal present members of the Royal Opera, Dr 
Paul Lindau and hundreds of others. An admirer of Nie- 
mann’s in Hamburg sent him a huge album containing all 
of the criticisms on his singing which appeared during the 
period from 1857 to 188 and among other interesting 
presents was a cane that once belonged to Frederick the 
Great. The accompanying picture of Niemann and Paulina 
Lucca, taken in the seventies, will be found of interest 


Jan Gesterkamp, now of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has been appointed first concertmaster of the Hamburg 
Symphony Orchestra, as successor to Havemann, who is 
to remove to Leipsic ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


MUNICH MUSICAL NEWS. 


Mun Jar y 19 
An interesting concert this week was that of the Sevcik 
Quartet, of Vienna Che program included the Beethoven 
C major quartet, op. 50, No. 3, which was excellently per 


formed, and the trio in D minor, op. 28, for violin, cell 


and piano, by Heinrich G. Noren, a work of rather uneven 


excellence. rhe pianist, Erika von Binzer, assisted in 
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this number. A feature of the evening was the first ap 
pearance of the young English baritone, Theodore Byard, 
who sang groups of songs from Schumann, Tschaikowsky 
and Grieg. Mr. Byard has a thoroughly well trained 
voice of agreeable quality and sings with much intelligence 
The two * zur ersten Frihl 


['schaikowsky songs, “Es war 


“Inmitten des Balles,” and 


ingzeit” and also that splen 
did Schumann ballad, “Die Lowenbraut,” were especially 
well given. 


than the excellence of the concert deserved 


The audience was, unfortunately, much smaller 


mnRR 
rhe program of the first of the second series of the 
prog 
\cademy subscription concerts, the Hoforchester, with 
J I 
Felix Mottl directing, included the F major symphony of 
Hermann Gotz, a harmless work, and Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Hungary.” The feature of tl vening was César 
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w ZIMBALIST EULOGIZED IN GERMANY. 








Efrem Zimbalist, the 
appeared in the lead- 


The following appreciations of 
noted young that 


ing daily papers of Hamburg, speak for themselves 


Russian violinist, 


has been entirely omitted in the 


The 


career ot 


period of the child prodigy 
Zimbalist He 


twenty 


appeared to us last year as a heaven sent 


master, scarcely years old, playing the difficult and profound 


Brahms concerto with astounding intellectual and physical maturity. 
matter for congratulation 


hyper-refinement, 


In spite of his rapid development, it is 


that the young artist has been able to avoid all 


is well as undue self assertion and self complacency. 
Zimbalist as birds. In 


his naturalness remains A 


Playing is as natural to song to spite of 


the high development of his art naivete 





ZIMBALIST. 


the intellectual intensity 


tone of the 


ind youthful exuberance is felt through all 


of his art As is the nature of the individual, so is the 


irtist 
increasing in volume, 
feeling, a that 
His cantilene 


Although Zimbalist’s © is continually 


intensity of warmth can only 


of his ex never tends 


ympeecrs 
There is 
Zimbalist’s 


deviates into maudlin femininity, 
found in 
health. 


strikes the 


which may always be 


robust 


ous energy and 
style he character 


instinet for invariably 


vinecingly of whatever composition he renders. 


is Zimbalist 


support ta 


concertize without an orchestra and 


cannot utilize their 
had a 


minor pre 


piano they 


the fullest extent Yesterday the artist program 


veritable potpourri Bach’s G 


stood between Grieg’s E minor sonata and nine 


smatler pieces. All the marvel that the witchery of Zim- 


balist’s art was able to lend the program style and coherency. 


greater 


That an artist is able to memorize and play any of the newer and 


greater concert pieces within three days as well as the Grieg sonata 


in which he grasped the character 
unfolded 


is not astonishing, but the way 


and color of the Northern master, the manner in which he 
the second movement compels just ad- 
while 


impressed by 


to us the whole poetry of 
Zimbalist achieved his greatest success with Bach; 
young artist 


ease and assurance of his performance, the nobility 


miration. 
never losing breadth of expression the 
the consummate 
remarkable grasp of his 
also played with de- 
Zeitung, November 


and unconstraint of his tone 
fugal part playing. The 
lightful 


22, I9!10. 


and by the 
smaller 
— Neue 


pieces were 


delicacy and grace Hamburger 


The great array of violinists who have passed before us 
Zimbalist made 
containing Grieg’s 


recently 


came to an end last evening, when last but not least, 


his appearance. The program was wisely ‘chosen, 


E minor and Bach's and fugue in G minor in the 


first 


sonata prelude 


part and limiting the second to musical miniatures Such a 


program enabled Zimbalist to display his special gifts in their most 


advantageous light. 


This artist never relies on volume of tone alone; indeed, he is in 


every respect a musician of and fastidiousness 


tone to the 


too great sensibility 


to force his point of coarseness in order to produce 


mere tone quantity, and therefore he occasionally finds himself at 


a disadvantage when 
lightful if a Zimbalist 
merit and led by the 


playing against a heavy orchestra. How de- 


Ouartet was formed, the members of equal 


artist himself, who would undoubtedly be a 


born chamber music player. 


The second half of the program, which was made up of the grave 


and gay in heterodox 
flexible 


simpilicity— 


styles, was played with tender, 
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exquisitely 
though 
derful 


restraint 


tone—peculiarly expressive in its purity won- 


combined with 
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musicianship of the 


Supreme virtuosity and 


and again and 
Zimbalist 


admiration, 


astonishing versatility con- 


summate young artist That had a 


great reception and excited the warmest goes without 


saying, nor was he allowed to depart without many 


Fremdenblatt, November 22 


repetitions and 
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Hamburger 1910. 


Gisela Weber at Granberry School. 

Weber, the violinist, will Nicholas J 
Elsenheimer at a lecture-recital in the hall of the 
berry Piano School Saturday 
the seventh in the of lecture-recitals 
Dr. Elsenheimer has given at the school this season. 
program the Bach 
“Kreutzer” 


Gisela assist Dr. 
Gran- 
This 


noon, February 11. 


will be which 

Che 
major for 
and 
the Brahms sonata in A major for violin and piano. Dr. 
Klsenheimer is the 


series 


include 
the 


will sonata in E 


piano and violin, sonata of Beethoven, 
master of interpretation at this school. 
His series of lectures on the Beethoven symphonies were 
lHE Musicat Courter last week 
this series take place 
April 1 and 22, May 13 and June 3. 


announced in The re- 


maining lectures in 


March 11 


February 18, 





Elsa Rau’s Success in Darmstadt. 
Although the greater part of Elsa Rau’s time 
to her private piano classes in 


is devoted 
Berlin, her own decided 
ability as a soloist is not neglected, and she makes frequent 
the principal music Germany. 
Appended is a criticism on her playing in Darmstadt: 

Elsa Rau, 
attention. A strong 
hold 


considerable 


appearances in centers of 
guests ot the 
first 
only to 


Among the evening piano virtuosa of 


serlin, must receive pianistic personality 


is required, not riveted the attention of an audience, 


but thus to awaken a degree of enthusiasm with a 


program made up almost entirely of Dohnanyi, Rich 


Thuille, 
\nzeiger, 


new works by 


ard Strauss, Reger, Bortz and d’Albert Darmstadt Tag 


licher November 6, 1900. 
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OKLAHOMA MELODY. 
OKLAnoMaA City, February 1, 1911 
Che third event of the Ladies’ Music Club was held on 
January 14. The audience, though not large, was apprecia- 
tive The program consisted mostly of numbers from 
Brahms. “The Gypsies,’ a vocal duet arranged from one 
of the Hungarian dances, was well sung by Mgadames Ames 
and Valbracht. 
fred Quinn, of Epworth University. A short intermezzo 


The B minor rhapsody was played by Al- 


and one of the ballads were given by Martha Gilmer, and 
the rondo from the E minor Chopin concerto was, from a 
view, very creditably played by Joe 
An interesting sketch 


technical point of 
Wynne, a seventeen year old lad 
of the life and works of Brahms was read by Mrs. George 
H. Bradford, wife of the dean of Epworth University. 
RRR 
The Chaminade Club gave its third concert on January 
21. The most interesting number was Saint-Saéns’ varia- 
tions on a Beethoven theme for two pianos, played by 
Madames Jules Block and F. B. Owen. 
Ree 
Clarence Eddy, the renowned organ virtuoso, gave a re- 
cital in the White Temple on Wednesday evening, January 
25. It has been several seasons since he was last heard 
here he audience comprised many of the city’s best 
musicians and their appreciation of his masterly handling 
of the instrument was fully evinced by the hearty applause 
accorded him. * Mr. Eddy’s taste in registration is exquis- 
ite and the several lyric numbers on the program gave him 
ample opportunity to show his talent in this line Che pro- 
gram opened with Bach's fantasie and fugue in G minor 
and Dudley Buck’s arrangement of the “William Tell” 
overture concluded a most enjoyable evening. 
2 ner 
During the last fortnight the younger pupils of John J. 
Merrill and Amanda O'Connor were heard in interesting 
musicales 
RRR 
Roland D. Williams, teacher of voice, gave an informal 


musical in his studio on January 25 in honor of tl 


1 SO)- 
prano, Clara Turpen Grimes, of Dayton, Ohio. Dr. Edward 
De Meglio played several original violin solos, and Ma- 
dames H. R Parke Bennet and Arthur 


Herring and Mr. Williams were heard in vocal solos. Mrs. 


Yergcy and R 


Grimes, who has a voice of great volume, over which she 
has practically perfect control, delighted her listeners— 
imong them Clarence Eddy—with a splendid rendition of 
Im Herbst,” by Franz. After repeated applause she sang 
Annie Laurie” as only one possessing a well trained voice 
can a eae 





Zimbalist Back in Russia. 

Zimbalist, the young Russian violinist, is enjoying the 
usual triumphs throughout Europe, his most recent one 
being in Manchester with the Halle Orchestra under Dr 
Hans Richter, the conductor. January 17 the young Rus 
sian returned to his own country for a tour beginning in 
St. Petersburg on January 20. His tour in America next 
season is to be under the direction of the Quinlan Inter 
national Musical Agency. It has been planned to keep him 
in the East and Middle West during November and De 
cember and the Southern and Pacific Coast during January, 


IQIi2 





Tuesday, January 
SEND FOR NEW PROSPECTUS 
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REMARKABLE TRIBUTE TO LUDWIG HESS. 





lhe following article on Ludwig Hess appeared in the 
Neue 


Oswald Kuen 


Musik Zeitung of Stuttgart and was written by 


Ludwig Hess—a singer by grace of God! His renown has been 
growing steadily on the German concert platforms and he has long 
been known as a regular visitor at tl great musical festivals and 
oratorios \s a liedersianger he has no compeer This eminent 
artist is equipped to perfection with the expression of deepest 
tragedy, sunny mirth and a strong vein of humo iis most artistic 
personality enthralls and fascinates his audience it is ever the 
same: Hess comes, sings and conquers The secret of his remark 


able success on the concert platform is betrayed by the fact that 





LUDWIG HESS 











\ 1O€ not € i t tent of a s but 
oetically as we iH hodies t infortunate very unecor 
mon Apt inion of g musical singer and a poet of exce] 
tional delicac f fe x It be utt mpossible ever to for 
get tl impressiot e produced with his “Jingling und der Tod 
The audienc sat ellbound I 1 moti ess by some invisible 
ower, and the apt $ applause ly found an expression wl 

some little time id psed N wonder that armed with su 
jualities Hess was able t x hat 1 ye be him had 
bee ab t Stuttga € tota ld t houses t 
son at his first appearance in Stuttgart Hless today has but one 
il, whom he loweve outdoes 1 oice, viz., Ludwig Waullne 
We can but acquies vhat great German papers and promi 
t critics sa the ite Me vondrous metal of his 
1 erir Siegfried ice,” “of entrancing sweet softness and 
lyric 1 le piant of he c grandeu n forte,” “the dramati 
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tenor of victorious majesty, with a fascinatingly beautiful, delight 
ful soft voix mixte, schooled by Italian mastercraft,” “what a ce 
cided spiritual development of technic Hess shows if compared to 
the chief representatives of song-gifted Italy!” 

He is still further elevated from the ranks of his brothers in 
\pollo by his manifold abilities, for Hess is not only a vocal 
artist, but a conductor and a composer as well No less a person 
than Hans Pfitzner conducted an important choral work which met 
with a very enthusiastic reception (Ariadne) at Strassburg, and 
Hless has shown his talents as conductor as the leader of well-known 


Munich choirs, leading his singers from success to success The 





vocalist Hess prefers the German lied (Beethoven, Schubert, Schu 
mann, Brahms—and especially Hugo Wolf), the evangelists of the 


Bach passions, the heroes of Handel's oratorios, as well as a com 


prehensive repertory of Italian and French masterpieces. Hess’ per- 
sonality is just as abundant as his abilities; a thorough musician of 
high artistic culture, coupled to an energetic character possessed 


leading singe 


of extensive learning \nd when we enumerate t 
of Germany his name has to be counted in with them 

The following criticism « 
authority 


f Hess was also written by an 


A fine program of uniform character (Goethe-Schubert), splendid 
vocal and recitative refidition, an extraordinarily numerous audienc 
strikingly enthusiastic—these were the outstanding features of Lud 
wig Hess’ last vocal recital Those among the listeners condemue 
to criticism by their profession can unstintingly join in the ecstasy 
of the audience, to whom the singer had to grant extra on ext 
for Hess belongs to these elect by whom desire and accomplishment 
mind and technic, vocal and musical talent, externals and internals 
are cultivated and develoned on an equally harmonious scale I 
criticise him is synonymous with the expression of thanks f 
singularly pure artistic treat Dr. Rudolf Louis, in the Mur 
Neueste Nachrichten 





MUSIC IN TOLEDO. 


Totepo, Ohio 


February ) 
rhe Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max Fiedler, con 
ductor, gave a magnificent concert in the Valentine The 
ter this evening rhe program was chosen from Weber 
Dvorak, Paganini, Tschaikowsky and Wagner. Never has 
sweeter or more tuneful music been heard in Toledo. The 
solo work of Anton Witek in Paganini’s D major concert 
was appreciated in the superlative degree and he was com 
pelled to appear a half dozen times He is master of his 
art. The concert was a joy from start to finish 
i 

lhis is indeed the greatest orchestra season ever known in 
loledo. Besides the Boston Orchestra, this city was visite 
by the New York Symphony on January 23. The Russiar 


Symphony Orchestra comes March 18, the Cincinnati Or 


chestra March 21, and the Thomas Orchestra June 5 and 6 
lhe Eurydice Club presented the New York Symphony 
Orchestra and will bring the Cincinnati Orchestra with its 
Leopold Stokovski. Kathryn 
Buck gives to Toledo the Boston Symphony, the Russian 


talented young conductor, 


Symphony and the Thomas Orchestra. In addition to these 
we have Bonci, Nordica, Melba and Francis Macmillen, be 
sides an array of noted soloists to appear with the Thomas 
Orchestra Surely 


Toledo has arisen to some heigt 


the musical scale of appreciation. Large crowds have filled 
the Valentine so far, with subscriptions and guarantes 


most gratifying for the offerings yet to come EE. D.G 





SONGS BY 


SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 


The songs by this composer have met with great success 


in France and Italy and are deserving of the highest praise. 
They are full of melody and poetic charm, the accompani 
ments graceful and pleasing, giving evidence that the com- 
poser is a musician of high order Here below is a list of 


some of his most popular songs. 


Phil's Secret (Two Keys)... es ‘ -40 
There Little Girl, Don’t Cry (Two Keys)...... “ 
The Race (Two Keys)...... pebbddoneeut ° «88 
Little Boy Blue (Two Keys) e+ >a 
The Hallad Singer (Two Keys)...... 50 


Elite Song Cycle (Two Keys) 1.00 net 


The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s Compusitions mailed 


on ap,lication. 


Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 


10 East 16th Street - 
UREA AE II Fe 


RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 


SUCCESSOR TO THE MAESTRO 


GIOVANNI BATISTA LAMPERTI 


Credentials to show that during his life Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton was 
acknowledged by Lamperti from 1692 until his death, 1910, to be his 
only Authorized Representative and Assistant. 


New York 
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Vignna, January 18, 191 
Vienna Society of Friends of Music 
direction of Prof. Franz Schalk, 
Palestrina’s “Stabat 
followed by the 
Mater,” unaccom- 


under the 
Wagner's arrangement of 
double chorus, 
Parsifal.’ Che “Stabat 
effect, the chorus remaining abso- 
The “ 


Konzertverein 


eight voiced 


given with 
Parsifal” music was 
the 


) pitch throughout. 
Orchestra, and 

is in every respect excellent It is 
ing feature of these concerts to watch 


the old and women of the chorus singing 
with the same 


by 1 n n the 


grayhaired mer 


enthusiasm as their sons and daughters who 


ranks. 
mR ese 
lonkunstler Orchestra 


onducted the 


luded, besides his own overture, 


Beethoven's eighth symphony, Liszt's 


“Preludes,” and Richard 








Wagner's “Siegfried Idyl” 
and “Tannhauser” overture 
He gave new readings to all 
of the familiar numbers and 
out hidden 


His own overture, 


brought many 
beauties 
while showing many Wag- 
nerian characteristics, as so 
the 


man music does, is rich and 


much of modern Ger 


effective in instrumentation 
works up to a fine 
He con- 


and 
climax at the close 
ducted without score, except 
in the Idyl,” 
which seems rather peculiar. 
rhe 
MOSZKOWSKI was 


j 


“Siegfried 


work of the orchestra 


LEX what it 


\NDER not at all 


ould have been 
| an 
Mozart 


assistance of 


So- 
the 
under Weingartner. 
Hubermann in a masterful read- 
he Weingartner 
in Vienna, 


Vienna 
the 
Felix 


The 


oncert recently with 


Orchestra yon 
> 1 
was Bronislaw 


Beeth« 


ny Was 


ven violin concerto 


heard for the second time 
1 again with much enthusiasm, this being 
nd and fourth movements. 
-—F * 


thie sect 

the benefit pe rformance of Strauss’ 
Royal Opera were presented to the 
the memorial 


nee 
hool, who is rapidly making 


fund. 


the modern 


Lucien Duvosoir. 


the Frenchman 
lonkiinstler Orchestra under Oskar 


front 1s 
Beethoven concertos 
He 


most 


Brahms and 


has a warm, rich 


concerto 


ting even in the delicate pas- 

ympathetically artistic in all that he does 
| an nd 

I He 


he production of 


seems 


always destined to dis- 


his operas. In Munich 
wing to personal differences between the 

ds the management, and now Vienna 
ned the production of his “Arme Heinrich” until 
much later is “Cellini” 


are the two operas remaining to 


Opera 


not stated Berlioz’s 
Rosenkavalier” 


before Weingartner gives up the direction of 


nrRre 
Mackenzie has been here to direct a per- 
“The Sun God's Re- 


further in a later 


new choral work, 


rt will be noticed 


nre*e 


taken an unexpected 


negotiations with Direc 


of the society which controls 


theater decided to lease it to the 


highest bidder, 
hat tf Sumon wishes to retain the directorship he must 





find somebody with capital to back him. Conductor von 
Zemlinsky, of this theater, has been secured as musical 
director for the coming summer performances at the 
Munich Kiinstlertheater. He will be assisted there by 
truno Hartl, first conductor at Diisseldorf. 
nne 
The direction of the Royal Opera denies the report that 
the censor had any fault to find with the book of the 
Another advertising dodge? 
nee 
\n American, Fay Foster, of Vienna, secured the sec- 
ond prize in the great waltz competition of the Berlin 
weekly Die Woche. There were about 4,000 waltzes sub- 
mitted for the inspection of the judges. The first prize 
fell to Kapellmeister Elsner, of Breslau. 
eRe 
Richard yon Perger, whose death was briefly mentioned 
in last week’s letter, was at one time the director of the 
Royal Academy of Music here, and also directed a con- 
L. D. M. 


‘Rosenkavalier.” 


servatory at Rotterdam. 





OREGON MUSIC. 


445 SHeritock BuiLpine, } 
PortLanp, Ore., January 28, 1911- 


The Monday Musical Club was favored on January 9 
with a program of music by Oregon composers under the 
diréction of F. W. Goodrich. The following com- 
posers were represented: Earl Cranston Sharp, Father 
Dominic, O. S. B.; M. B. Palacios, F. W. Goodrich, Mrs. 
Edward Alden Beals, Mrs. Ralph C. Walker, Albert De 
Caprio, A. Musgrove Roberts, Hermann K. Smith and 
Harry E. Van Dyke. Those who appeared were William 
R. Boone, pianist; Earl Cranston Sharp, pianist; Mrs. 
Sigrid Carl, vocalist; F. W. Goodrich, pianist; Mrs. Ray- 
vocalist; Mrs. Ralph C. Walker, 
Caprio, euphonium; Clara Howell. 
Van Dyke, pianist. 
eRe” 

Emilio De Gogorza, the eminent baritone, gave a return 
recital in the Masonic Temple, Sunday afternoon, January 
15. He received another hearty welcome and sang, among 
other things, “Where e’er You Walk,” Haendel; “Decep- 
tion,” Tschaikowsky; “Feldeinsamkeit,” Brahms; prologue 
“I Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo; “Mother o’ Mine,” F. Tours, 
and “La Partida,” F. M. Alvary. The concert was given 
under the direction of Lois Steers-Wynn Coman. 

ure 

Lucien E, Becker gave his fifth free organ recital in the 
laylor Street Methodist Episcopal Church last Thursday 
afternoon, the program consisting of works by English 


able 


mond A. Sullivan, 
Albert 
vocalist, and Harry E. 


pianist ; De 


organ composers, 


nReR 


Those bright piano students, the Enna Amateurs, were 
heard in Eilers Hall, January 26. Elmer Hovedsgaard, 
Elna Anderson, Gladys Dobson, Eva Graves, Evelyn Pad- 
dock and Anna Basler appeared. Dr. Emil Enna, pianist, 
and Della M. Bradley, reader, assisted. 


RRR 
\ very interesting lecture on “The Organ and Its Com- 
W. Goodrich in the Methodist 
Mr. Goodrich played a num- 
selections on the organ and Sylvia McGuire, 
Ella Connell Jesse, pianist; Jane Irene Burns, 
and Florence Jackson, accompanist, were also on 


was given by F. 
South, January 10. 


posers” 
Church 
ber of 
reader; 
vocalist, 
the program. 

zee 

Frances Richet Walker, the accomplished wife of Dr. 
Ralph C. Walker, has written some excellent works for the 
piano, 

RRR, 

Local newspapers announce the discovery of an Indian 
His name is Lafonso 
Several 
rare 


who has a “marvelous” tenor voice. 
and he was educated in an Oregon Indian School. 
tested and declare him a 
Arrangements are being made to send him East 


experts Lafonso's voice 
“find.” 
to finish his musical education. 


RRR 
Tomorrow night a sacred concert will take place in the 
Taylor Street Methodist Episcopal Church under the 
direction of Robert Boice Carson, the popular director of 
the choir. 
mRReR 
Professor Z. M. Parvin, director of-the Normal College 
of Music, visited the writer's office last week. 


j.R.0. 





Paulo Gruppe’s Remark. : 
“Some one made the remark recently that the compositions 
and possibilities of the cello are very limited,” Paulo Gruppe 
said the other day, “but I claim they are no more limited 
than the size of the West, where I am now traveling.” 
Gruppe’s many engagements there will end about March 
1, when he expects to return East in order to make nu- 
merous appearances here already booked. 


ROMANTIC PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tuesday evening, January 31, and Friday afternoon, 
February 3, in Carnegie Hall, the Philharmonic Society 
presented a program consisting of Mendelssohn’s “Melu- 
sine” overture, Schumann’s “Rhenish” symphony, the 
“Lohengrin” prelude, and Bizet’s “Roma” suite. A large 
audience attended and applauded liberally. 

A romantic tinge to the music of the entire evening was 
a not unwelcome relief from the severity of some of the 
orchestral schemes we have heard in New York this win- 
ter. Gustav Mahler seemed to recognize the softer atmos- 
phere called for by the list of numbers he had selected, and 
the playing of his men reflected especial unction and a 
constant desire for mellifluousness rather than for majesty 
or classical pomp of utterance. 

Mendelssohn's pretty “Melusine” overture is well worth 
more frequent revival. The melodies are enchanting an.J 
the workmanship is a thing of beauty forever. If such 
music be “old fashioned,” play on with plenty more of it, 
Herr Mahler. 

Schumann's “Rhenish” symphony is full of delightful 
moments, despite those cantankerous persons who think 
they have discovered flaws in his orchestration. If some 
of it sounds thin, that is no cause for reproach, as the 
massing of sound and the complicating of the instrumental 
machinery did not come into fashion until after Schumann 
had wandered very far upon his own musical way and had 
plenty of authority for thinking that he was going in the 
right direction. Mozart and Haydn's orchestrations sound 
more archaic today than Schumann's, but nobody thinks of 
scolding those composers on that account. The Philhar- 
monic players did full justice to Schumann, for they 
sounded his lovely themes with tonal refinement and caught 
the right contrasts of gentle melancholy and ebullient joy- 
fulness, which alternate throughout the picturesque work. 

Bizet’s “Roma” suite is a composition more French than 
Italian, hut that does not prevent its brilliant hues, «catchy 
rhythms, and facile construction from giving rich pleasure 
to imaginative listeners. The rousing performance of the 
number stamped the Philharmonic members as a body of 
virtuosi, 

All in all, the “romantic” program was a rare success, 
and should encourage the conductor to make similar se- 
lections along the same lines at intervals not too far apart. 
Of the keen enjoyment of the audiences last week there 
could be no possible doubt. 





Alice Preston Praised by the Press. 

Alice Preston, who made a successful professional debut 
in Mendelssohn Hall last November, has been the recipi- 
ent of many complimentary press notices, a few of which 
are herewith reproduced: 

Miss Preston has a soprano voice of exceptional beauty which 
shows the splendid training she has received both here and abroa.l. 
—New York Press. 

In addition to an attractive stage presence, Miss Preston has a 
mezzo voice, smooth and even in range and rich and sympathetic 
in quality, which she uses with invariable taste and a nice apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic and color values of the song interpreted.— 
New York World, November 30, 1910. 


possesses an entirely sympathetic voice which is 
She has sentiment, splen- 
with intelligence—New York Morgen 


Alice Preston 
also well 
didly well 
Journal. 


placed. pronounces German 


and executes 


Her recital yesterday was attended by a large and fashionable 
audience that applauded her generously and loaded her down with 
It was easy to hear that Miss Preston has a pleasing 
uses with skill and intelligence.—New 


tlowers. 


soprano voice, which she 


York Herald. 


Miss Preston, who possesses a remarkably brilliant voice, capti- 
vated her audience. She sang Leroux’s “Le Nil” with violin 
obligato, which was a masterpiece of vocalization.—Newport Herald. 


Miss Preston, one of the most accomplished artists in New York, 
sang with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. Her rich soprano 
voice gave much pleasure.—New York Herald. 


Miss Preston received great applause. Her best song was “Heim- 
liche Aufforderung,” of Strauss, which gave her hearers a chance 
to judge the dramatic range of her voice.—Newark, N. J., Star. 


Miss Preston made an excellent impression, exhibiting a voice of 
fine timbre, with taste and appreciation of artistic values. Tender- 
ness, pathos and gayety she simulates with telling effect.—Brooklyn 
Daily Citizen. 

Miss Preston has studied with the best masters both here and 
abroad and has learned to make the best of her fine organ. Her 
phrasing is neat, her enunciation clear and her technic fluent, and 
there will be a field for Miss Preston on the concert platform.— 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 


Miss Preston has a voice of agreeable quality and high range and 
was especially successful in her lighter numbers. Her singing of 
Arthur Foote’s “Land of the Leal’ was encored with much warmth. 
—Providence, R.-1., Journal. 


Miss Preston created a most favorable impression as vocalist and 
interpreter. Her voice has been well schooled. Its tones are flexible 
and in the middle register take on a warm quality that is very 
pleasing. Her style has the refinement of the French school. The 
flowery phrases of Gounod’s waltz were brilliantly delivered, and in 
her singing of the German lieder she showed understanding of their 
significance.—Newark, N. J., Evening News. 
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VOICE and VOCALISM' 


New Book on the Voice by C. FP. H. MILLS 
Order of University School of Music ° Lincoln, Neb. 


CARL DEIS 


VOICE PRODUCTION INTERPRETATION 
251 V West End Ave., near 72d St., New York Tel., 5236 Columbus 


Henrietta MIGHELSON ems: 


Management: E. KUESTER, 25 West 42d Street 


PELTON JONES 


Rg 
A 
% Harpsichord and Ptanoforte Recitals 
E 
8 


structio 
3 West 92d Street, dee York Pheae 3647 Riverside 


HUGO RIESENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
Concertmeister, Manhattan Opera House 
ADVANCED PUPILS ACCEPTED 
161 WEST 934 STREET *Phone, 2790 Riverside 
VOCAL 


Mme. de R i GA U ART 


Teacher of Frieda Langendorff, Metropolitan and Berlin Operas; 
Christian Hansen, Boston Opera; Elmanoa Francis, Mme. Sherry 
Opera Co., New York; Fanny Eereuee, Savage Opera; Mme. Santa 
orelli, Grand Italian Opera Co.; Olive Scholey, Mabel Leggett, 
Clementine Tetedoux and many others in concert. 
THE LINLAUGH., Broadway, near 100th Street, 




















New York 


jee™ McCULLOH 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 251 West 88th Street, New York 


" RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Direction: MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Ave., New York 


DACRNOTEIN- REGNEAD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York: 336 West 58th Street, 
Tel. Columbus 6593 
Philadelphia Studio: 202 Fuller Building 


“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Musie Organization, the 


sa FLONZALEY 
OQUARTET 


In America Beginning November 14, 1910 
First New York Concert December 6 
Mecagement: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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?GAREISSEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pridays and Saturdays 


FRANK ORMSBY oie 


RR sTel. 1217 Morningside 





mt =-- 
Address: 180 Gocomant Avena gf 
E. PRANCKE. 24 West 3ist Serene, New York 





Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Ac p 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 
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MEZZO CONTRALTO 
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Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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In America Season 1910-11 
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B O N] C i THE GREATEST LIVING TENOR SAYS: 


*1 have been watching for four seasons with great interest the work of Mme. VALERI’S 
pupils and can positively affirm that Mme. VALERI is one of the few teachers who havea clear, 
correct idea of the right placement of the voice according to the Itali 
of tone production and breath control is faultless.” 


Sicnon_ sone; SIGNORA VALERI’S STUDIOS: 345 West 58th Street 
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Her t hing 


Signed, ALESSANDRO BONCI 
New York 


SIGNORA VALERI 
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VIOLINIST TEACHER 
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Management : ne LAGEN 
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NELSON Repertoire Builder 

35 EAST 32D STREET, near Madison Ave. 
*"Pheae 2187 Madi Square 


MARY JORDAN 


CONTRALTO 
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Grotante, Recitals, Conce 
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Address: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGERCY 
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Francis ROGERS 


Concert Baritone 
Management: A FEW PUPILS IN SINGING 
LOUDON CHARLTON 54 West 48th Street, Tuseday and Friday, 10:30° 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Other days apply by mall, 7 West 43d Street 
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BASSO Metropolitan Opera House 


HENRY SUCH 


VIOLINIST 
Im America Season, 1910-11 
Management: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine J by, contraito,t 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marie ‘Ra 
| ay itan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de 
soprano, M he ay} an Opera C ari G. Scott, Basse, 
Manhattan Opera House; Allen Hinckley, Basso, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Cons Orville Harrold, Tenor, Manhattan 
Opera House on Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, 
Germany; Redclf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen 
Howard, contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; 
goeeel Baernstein- Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman- 
stey, contralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt- 
Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Mildred Potter, con- 
tralto; Katherine Hanford, contralto; pone Young, tenor; George 
Murphy, tenor: Alfred B ickson, tenor; Edwin Evans, ‘baritone. 
Telephone 5621 Plaza. Studies 61 East cate Street, New Yerk 
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THE CELEBRATED CANADIAN VIOLINIST 
First American Tour, Commencing December, 1910 


American Manager . 





Sore Acgnt: Concert Direction DANIEL. MAYER, London 
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tralto, was most effectively heard in a magnificent song recital of 

Italian, French, English and German music. Miss Mylott’s voice 

is of the finest quality, pure and rich and of glorious range. Her 

ut PARLOW AND RUSSIAN SYMPHONY. 4 interpretation was that of the perfect artist, as wel: as exquisitely 
sympathetic and her enunciation distinct and expressive. 

Miss Mylott possesses a fine stage appearance, with an ease and 











simplicity of manner that give additional charm to exquisite sing- 
ow, that remarkable violinist who jumped concertos heard by the present reviewer, he asserts un- img. On Saturday night she was admirably gowned in pale sea 
American fame at her New York debut, hesitatingly that the violin literature contains no more &"¢¢® duchess satin, over which she wore a tunic of gold tissue. 
| s - “Bi : 2 Halifax Recorder, January 22, 1911. 

m these shores since secrets for that exceptionally gifted young woman. Her 

She was the soloist future career is bound to be an unbroken series of suc- 


The Ladies’ Musical Club are to be congratulated upon their en- 
: a terprise in bringing to Halifax an artist of such talent and distinc- 
ge audi- as a musician who never will stop studying—and that is tion as Eva Mylott 


Carnegie Hall last cesses, for she impresses all who come in contact with her 

oused a lar , who gave a delightful song recital at the Aca:- 
leased enthusiasm that the truest trademark of the really great artist A riot of emy of Music on Saturday night. The concert was a distinct suc- 

Wieniawski D minor con approbation last Thursday forced Miss Parlow to grant 5 Miss Mylott has a mellow-tuned contralto voice of lyric 
utraged a sacred concert two encores perp which she uses with consummate a Bagel gg 

: and the artist’s gift of expression were admirably displayed in a 
oist most deservedly Modest Altschuler led the orchestra conscientiously and‘ jiscetlaneous program, which included groups of Italian, French, 
ed Miss Parlow to be in the main with good effect through Tschaikowsky’s English and German songs. Added to her superb voice, Miss 
of romantic musical fourth symphony, played with plenty of fire and propul- Mylott has a striking stage presence and an unaftected charm of 
sion Rachmaninoft’s descriptive fantasia, “The Cliff,” manner which made her a prime favorite with the audience. En 

: F cores were quite freely demanded, and the singer was generous in 

powerful piece of instrumental characterization, and a je, sesponses.—Halifax Morning Herald. 
Kajanus “Finnish” rhapsody, picturesque and appealing, 2 
also gave the orchestra a chance to exhibit its zeal and in A wales ‘with raver beauty nor’ ont ‘adorned with mate ‘fovely 
many places its real skill Phe Russian Symphony or- finish than that of Eva Mylott has seldom, if ever, been heard in 
ganization has been an intact body of players for some Halifax. Miss Mylott is a contralto whose upper and lower register 
time past, and the results of a non-shifting- ensemble en- alike are beautiful, and for whose middle tones there can be nothing 
gaged in efficient and sufficient practice and rehearsal are eee. ae SO We ee ne Be Are Eee on eee 
- ” to her singing and the execution is superb. Miss Mylott’s phrasing 
just beginning to make themselves pleasingly apparent. 





Glazounow’s arrangement of the Cossack folksong, “Ay 
Ouchnem,” was also on the program “in memortam” for a 
deceased but unnamed patron of Russian music 


DUBUQUE MUSIC. 


Dusvugvue, Ia., January 28, 1911. 
Rumple, for five years organist in the First Con- 
gational Church, has resigned, and will make her home 
Moines. She will be greatly missed by her many 
friends here 


nme 


The Schumann Club, a male chorus of this season's or- 





ganization, will give a musicale early in February, assisted 
by Florence Nelson, Jennie Platt, L. Macdonald and W. J. 
Smith, a quartet from the Otto studio, 

nme EVA MYLOTT SLEIGHING IN CANADA. 





Madame Possart, of Berlin, assisted by Bertha Heustis . 
. is intelligent and exceedingly well done, and her enunciation? is 
(soprano), will be the second artist appearing at Dubuque * imtelligent and exceedingl; Fae 
. charmingly distinct.—Morning Chronicle 
\cademy of Music on February 9 


: : Eva Mylott, the Australian contralto, was soloist of the evening 
KATHLEEN PARLOW Fay Cord, the American soprano, will be heard in re- She is the possessor of a charming voice and her singing in the new 
cital February 7 in the First Congregational Church, hall last evening won for her high praise. Miss Mylott received 

feas of RRR, hearty encores, which she so justly merited.—Quebec Telegraph 
eethoven and Tschai rhe 





vocal students of Epworth Seminary are to give a 
1 ( t’s Is . ¢ ps 3 P ‘i 
nadian arti pul musicale February 3, under the direction of Professor The Ouartet was fortunate in having the assistance of Eva Mylott, 
Wieniawski poem for Otto charming of presence and fascinating in vocal talent. Miss Mylott 
a rev lation to the ra a is not unknown to the Quebecers, who have upon previous occasions 
rracefully and eagerly i r : set their seal of approval upon her glorious voice. Miss Mylott 1s 
, iv tt Ida Dunlap Ferguson (mezzo-soprano), well known in the possessor of a rich and tuneful voice which is beautifully cul 

t finish of ; ‘ i. 
y : amateur circles, is planning on two recitals in the near tivated, and she sings right into the heart of her hearers.—Quebec 
conception ry Chronicle. 

: future a 2. Q), heat, 

regarded it 








ner every effort was 
themes and piquant Eva Mylott’s Canadian Successes. Yolando Mero’s Orchestral Engagements. 
ish. tonal charm eva Mylott, the Australian contralto, has just returned Yolando Méré played with the Boston Symphony 
brillant tech- from a tour through Canada. She appeared in Ottawa, Orchestra in Albany, N. Y., February 6, and she will play 
refined musical de Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, Wolfville, Sackville and Kent- with the same orchestra in Providence February 14. 
intensity of emotion — yille. and nchieved pronounced success in each town Madame Méroé will make her second appearance with the 
mped her as an art Some of the notices read Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
rm Music lovers were given a rare treat on Saturday night at the © Tuafy 20, and she is to be soloist with the Philadelphia 


hown in the three Academy of Music, when Miss Mylott, the famous Australian con Ore! restra March tc ere I! 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS’ CHURCH CHOIR AGENCY “==... 


No Commissions 


THE SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU): KLIBANSKY \r etc 


teacher, Stern Conserva- 
ANTONIA SAWYER, Manager E tory, Berlin. Voice Production, Operatic Repertoire, German 


HIGH CLASS ARTISTS nese wai So en 


Metropolitan Opera House Bullding, - 1425 Broadway, New York NINA DIMITRIEFF 
Cable Address ‘‘Antonina’’ Phone Bryant 5685 


Art of Singing in all | ff 
Branches. Voice Pro- e Oper; eign rio 
Gustion—iateuprotation ‘ Residence: 58 West 90th Street, New York City 
unseen na tneaneines tiers Manager : J. FRANCKE, 24 W. 31st St., New York 
Circular—Carbone's Breath 
Controller sent on application ————-—-— 

















Bonci, . famous tenor, says: “Signor Carbone is a Master in the Art of Singing, not second to any other 
teacher in America or in Europe. I recommend him heartily as a true, competent exponent of the Italian Bel Canto. 





THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 


1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
Mezzo Soprano - hte 
LOREN CE Formerly with Conried Metro- Vi E RO 
am politan Opera Company 
r Under Exclusive Management of : OLANDA 
ac WAENSEL & JONES THE EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


79 Halsey Street, Newark, N. J. No. 1 East 42d Street Management: The Qoinlan International Masical Agency 
Phone, 1192 Newark NEW YORK STEINWAY PIANO USED 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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JEANNE JOMELLI, PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 





\ remarkable painting of Madame Jomelli by Edmund 
Russell was recently exhibited in the windows of Knoed- 
ler, on Fifth avenue The reproduction of the same is on 
the front cover of this issue of THe Musicat Courter. 

Madame Jomelli is so widely known as one of the lead 
ing artists before the public that it is almost superfluous 
to enlarge upon her talents. During the present season 
she has been singing in most of the larger cities in im- 
portant concerts, and in the previous season she traveled 
through the United States and Canada filling a great num- 
ber of concert engagements. [Essentially this artist is an 
opera prima donna with an extensive repertory, which she 
sings in English, German, French or Italian. Among the 
roles which Madame Jomelli is completely familiar with 
are Donna Elvira from “Don Giovanni” and the Countess 
in “The Marriage of Figaro.” Her other roles include 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Leonora in “Trova- 
tore,” Aida, Violetta in 
Sheba in Goldmark’s opera of that name, as well as Gou- 


‘Traviata,’ the Queen of 


“Faust” and in Berlioz’s “Damnation 
“Falstaff,” Juliet in Gounod’s 


nod’s Marguerite tn 
of Faust”; Mrs. Ford in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Desdemona in “Otello,” and Madama 
3utterilv. Her Wagnerian repertory consists of Elsa in 
“Lohengrin,” Senta in “The Flying Dutchman,” Elizabeth 
in “Tannhauser,” and the great role of Isolde in “Tristan 
and Isolde.” 

Madame Jomelli originally made her first appearance in 
New York with the Metropolitan Opera Company under 
the management of the late Heinrich Conried, and she 
also sang one season at the Manhattan Opera House. 

Madame Jomelli possesses a voice of remarkably beauti- 
ful quality, which is aided materially by her splendid musi 


cianship, as she is a pianist capable of playing accompani 
ments to the most difficult songs She sings lieder and 
songs by Strauss, Debussy, Hugo Wolf, Brahms—in fact, 
her repertory is unlimited. Last summer Madame Jomelli 
sang in London and there are arrangements pending for 
the coming summer and autumn in England, Germany and 
Austria. 

A description of Madame Jomelli as she is revealed in 
Edmund Russell's portrait reads: 

“Royal Jomelli stands against a background of vivid 
scarlet, typifying the passion of the opera. As a princess 
of the time of Solomon she is covered with jewels and 
floating gauzes—a figure as magnificent as if she were 
the Queen of Sheba herself. 

“Great serpents twine around her arms, her casquelike 
headdress is composed of emeralds, aquamarines and peri 
dots \ starry garment encrusted with gems floats round 
her. 

“At her feet kneels a black slave holding in extended 
arms a gold ball, symbol of the world offering its incense 
st. 


“There is a suggestion of palms, of the sirocco wind 


to the great art 


storm of the last act, which blows incense, draperies, hair 
and aigrette in the same direction, giving movement to 
the calm, statuesque figure 

“When exhibited recently in Knoedler’s window the 
Fifth avenue sidewalk was blocked with thosg anxious to 
see this portrait 

“The treatment is the extreme of daring—so bold it 
seems as if the colors were squeezed from the tube with 
out blending. The frame of black and gold is embellished 


with great Persian turquoise amulets.” 





MUSIC IN BUFFALO. 
Burrato, N. Y., February 3, 1911 

It is conceded that the last concert of the Clef Club 
Chorus, numbering 200 voices, Alfred Jury, director, was 
the most brilliant in its history. Its fifth season was in- 
augurated on the evening of January 24 in Convention 
Hall. The assisting artist was Christine Miller, the popu- 
lar Pittsburgh contralto. Madame Blaauw was at the 
piano for Miss Miller and Mrs. Julius Bagnall accom- 
panied the chorus. The choral numbers were: “National 
Song” (Jury-Lavalee), “Ninety-eighth Psalm” (Mendels- 
sohn), “My (Hadiey), “De Coppah Moon” 
(Shelley), Thor” (Elgar), 
Shadows” (Ashford), “Vagabonds” (Fanning). The con- 
cluding choruses were “Lullaby” and “The 
(Elgar). Miss Miller's selections were “Amour! viens 


Shadow” 
“Challenge of “Life's 
Dance” 


aider” (Saint-Saéns), “Le Mariage des Roses” (Franck), 
“Der Asra” (Rubinstein), “Botschaft” and “Der Schmied” 
(Brahms), “The Moon Drops Low” (Cadman), “My Love 
Is but a Lassie” (Hope Kirk), “Night and Dawn” (Fair- 
field), “Thou Art to Me” (Chadwick), “The Little Red 
Rose” (Saar). Nothing but unstinted praise was accorded 
the Clef Club Chorus, whose perfect diction might well 
serve as a model for every English speaking choral organ- 
ization in Buffalo. Miss Miller also created the same de- 
gree of enthusiasm and for the same reason. Her clear 
cut enunciation, which, allied to intelligent interpretat‘ve 


powers, made a brilliant success of this particular concert 
The chorus in response to persistent encores sang two 
lovely songs from Elgar’s “Bavarian Suite,” and later an 
other encore, Percy Pitts’ “Love Symphony.” Miss Miller's 
additional songs were a Hungarian folksong, arranged by 
Korbay, “When the Roses Bloom” 
Out, Mr. ( Bliss), and 
(Schneider). Mesdames Blaauw and Bagnall were admir- 
The second Clef Club Chorus concert 


(Reichardt), “Come 
Sunshine” “Flower Rain” 
able accompanists 
on March 14 will have Charlotte Maconda as soloist 
RRR 

An immense audience braved inclement weather to grect 
Madame Schumann-Heink on Thursday evening, January 
26. It is now eleven years since the peerless contralto 
made her first appearance in this city under the manage- 
ment of Henry Meech, so long a power in theatrical and 
musical circles. This time Hobart Weed was the local 
manager. He and Harry Meech have acted as sponsors 
for more than one artistic treat The Schumann cycle 
“Frauenlieke und Leben” (in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of Schumann), was a 
magnificent interpretation of woman's love and life. The 
group of songs were by Chadwick, Bauer, Handel and 
Mary Salter, the last .“Rachel’s Cry” by our former 
townswoman was sung with dramatic intensity and evoked 
a storm of applause which could not be stilled. The peer 
less singer responded with “Mavourneen” and “Fruhlings 


15 








zeit.” One of the gems of the program was the sacred 
selection “Make Thou Me Happy, My Jesus” (von Gers- 
dorft), sung to the organ accompaniment of William 
Gomph, followed by the “Agnus Dei” (Bizet) with organ 
Katherine Hoffman at the piano, and our Henry Marcus 
playing the violin obligato Thi 


number was so enthu 
siastically applauded that the gracious singer insisted upon 
the other artists appearing and sharing the honor of a re 
call, an experience not likely to be forgotten. After the 
concert many crowded into the reception room to greet 
and thank the noble singer whom to see is to k ve, and to 


hear is to adore, for she is a consummate artist 


mzeRR 

\ large audience listened to the recital of the Rubin 
stein Club, Mrs. G. B. Rathfon, director, at the Hotel 
Iroquois on Friday evening, January 27. The selections 
sung were the “Twenty-third Psalm” (Schubert), “Car- 
mena” (Wilson), “Wanderer’s Night Song” (Buck). 
“Rockin’ in de Wind” and “Sweet Miss Mary” (Neid- 
rhe “Night Song” and these two dialect songs 
were sung better than all the other numbers. Dr. Arne’s 
“Lass With the Delicate Air” was very well done also. 
“In May” (Parker) and the “Birth of the Opal” (Reed) 


linger). 


lacked merit musically, the setting not being equal in 


beauty to the words. In the last mentioned song, chorus 
and piano accompanist were assisted by four young cel 
lists, Miss Mason and Messrs 


Koegel, who did very well The chorus is gaining 


Browning, Berlin and 


unanimity of attack, and its better diction is commendable 
Madame Blaauw and Mary Howard at the piano played 
very brilliantly “Pas de Cymbales” (Chaminade), “Valse” 
{ \rensky), and a superb tarantelle (Satter), the last re 
peated.- Madame Blaauw is a concert pianist. Miss 
Howard ought to be heard oftener in public, for she plays 
extremely well 
| a ed 

ihe principal choral works planned for the May Fes 
tival by the Philharmonic Society are “The Cross of 
Fire” (Bruch) and “The Daughter” 


ieriking (Gade), 


both for soli ane 


orchestra. Madame Schumann-Heink 
has been engaged as one of the festival singers. also 


Reed Miller and Clarence Whitehill 
=S 28 


Helen Hammersmith, a pupil of Ch. Armand Cor- 
nelle, gave a piano recital at Twentieth Century Club on 
the evening of January 26. The immense audience was 
delighted with the ability displayed by this gifted girl who 
was equal to the demands of a most exacting program. A 
brillant future is predicted for one who is a born musi 
cian and whose talent has been conscientiously developed 


by a thorough teacher V. Kk 





Miss Miller Re-engaged by Oratorio Society. 
Christine Miller, the Pittsburgh contralto, has been re 
engaged by the New York Oratorio Society for the pet 


formance ¢ 


eo liiah,” which the society is to give in Car 
negie Hall, Wednesday evening, March 29. This new en 


gagement is the result of Miss Miller’s success at the pet 
formances of “The Messiah” during Christmas week with 
the same society in the same hal Many other cities have 


honored this finely equipped ger in the same way. Thi 


week Miss Miller sings again in Boston in Symphony Hall 
with the \pollo Club of that city, and the next day she is 
to give a recital in Worcester before the Friday Morning 
Club 
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The NATURE OF MUSIC 


Or Original Harmony in One Voice 


By JULIUS KLAUSER 


Price - - 7 ° $2.50 
if not in stock with regular dealer, write to 


WM. A. KAUN MUSIC CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


LESLEY MARTIN, Be! canto 


STUDIO . 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
SINGERS—Suzanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marton Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine Hutche 
son, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hend 
ticks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, 
Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John H. Stubbs, 
Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, Umberto Sac 
chetti and many other singers now before the pub 
He in onera and church work. 




























ALESSANDRO BONG 


The World Famous Tenor, King of Bel Canto 


Concert Tour, Season 1910-11 


HAENSEL & JONES, 1 East 42d Street, - 7 
(By Special Arrangement with A. CARBONE, Carnegie Hall, New York) 
At Piano, HAROLD OSBORN SM:iTH 





MANAGEMENT: 
New York 








PHILADELPHIA 


Tae RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and 22d Streets 


The Rittenhouse is one of the most exclusive hotels 
in Philadelphia, catering to transient and permanent 
guests, making it 
a most desirable 
hotel for ladies 
traveling alone. 


ea @ 


Rooms, $1.50 per 
day and up. 
American Plan, 
$4.00 per day and 
up. 

ea @ 
R. VAN GILDER 


Manager 
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NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS 


1 his department is devoted to a review of old and new 


} 


publications, musical works, 


musical literary works 
nd anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
ust 

Only such publications and compositions will be: re- 
lewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
CAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It lso understood that any work or composition or 
reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
This does not mean that Tue Musicat 
COURIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 


in be applied 


it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
. r works in this department. 
Particular attention given to works of American com- 
< posers and their products. 


> The William Maxwell Music Company, New York. 


Hl CHRISTMAS CANTATA. By Lucien G 


ting of exght numbers only, is one 
reviewers task a pleasant one It is evi 

e first page alone that an accomplished musi 
And Lucien G. Chaffin is not 
harmon ind skilful voice writing 
in archaic, if not an 
the work by a judicious and alto- 
; g t of the Aeolian mode in the 
> t ( While Shepherds’ Watched Their Flocks by 
intended for the congregation 
Neidlinger’s sacred cantata, “Prayer, Prom 
Pr ve must also speak in terms of com 
throug ve find a good deal more of the con- 

n Chaffin’s “Holy Night.” The 
CX¢ e of the writing is beyond question. It 
n met correct; it has the facility that practice 
And until a composer has acquired that 

d a prose text and confine him 

’y NO means easy to make balanced 
musical phrases that will fit the irregu 
Neidlinger has overcome this 
} t! much ease as the labor of counterpoin 
1 Mendel hnian smoothne in the melodies 


tainly « mend this music to the conservativ: 


{ the me composer we have the song 

ind a song in South 
, M Blackbird Of the first song we can 

| 1 1 good song It has no di 

armony, rhythm or style. As a matter of 

omewhat conventional But the 
by an accomplished hand and is to 
tisfactor The second song, on the other 
iracter and freshness Dialect is no 
wever, and we would wish that music so 
d was, in Milton 


’ ‘ 
language, “wed 


| ‘ 1 rigal Sing Song of Gladness,” 

pirit of the Old World madrigal, with 

it is pleasing. Daintily sung 
udience of a smile 
poser The Friar’s Prayer” is 
le itisfactory The song is too 
interest it contains, and 

think the story of the poem will sustain the 
composer has manifested a lot of feeling in 
accompaniment. But as this 
t expressed in the melody as well we are afraid 


of t ong will not come up to the composer's 


Rapture,” a song by Lily Strickland, is a trifle, 
omewhat monotonous, harmonically 
eeming grace of spontaneity It flows 
if unsought There is a sugges‘ion 
Murmurs” in the accompaniment, but 


migh technical skill 


paniment 


fall t monpla yn 








It looks as 
if Geoffrey O'Hara had either a very brief inspiration or a 


copated rhythm of so many thousand songs. 


limited technic From certain awkward resolutions and 
forced progressions here and there in the three songs we 
believe it is the technic that is lacking. 


has fancy and freedom in his accompaniments. 


This composer 
It looks, 
however, as if he invented his accompaniments at the 
piano and then fitted a voice part to them. 

Florence Newell Barbour’s “Lost Hearts” has the sim- 
plicity and manner of the old English “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes.” It will not make any great stir in the 
world, but we can find no fault with it 

H. T. Burleigh’s “It was Nothing but a Rose” is a kind 
of ponderous mazourka with a fairly interesting melody. 
he way that this composer modulates from the second 
inversion of B major to the dominant ninth of B flat 
major shows that he is more of a harmonic acrobat than 
irtist \part from this blemish, we can commend this 
song : 

J. Lamont Galbraith has taken the ordinary English bal- 
lad as the model for his “Garden of Rest.” Those who 
know their Stephen Adams will recognize several old 
friends in the harmonies and melodic phrases of this 
“Garden of Rest.” “Yearning,” by Luella Lockwood 
Moore, is an erotic ditty of the highly sentimental class— 
rather hackneyed in harmony and conventional in tune. Tt 
will make its appeal to yearners under twenty. 

“Winter Snows Are Past,” by A. Selwyn Garbett, has, in 
our opinion, all that a good song should have—namely, 
spontaneous melody, an uplifting accompaniment, and a 
natural and rousing climax. In addition to these three 
excellences, this song is free from harmonic freaks and 
structural weakness. It is not the province of a song to 
w the learning of the composer. There are other 
forms better suited for that. But the simplest song can 
reveal the technical ignorance of its maker. In this “Win- 
ter Snows Are Past” we find no indications of a desire 
We see many indi- 


shi 


for display, or signs of weak technic. 
cations of the true song spirit, however, and we hereby 
chronicle the fact. 


Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston and New York. 


Cue Fountarn,” Sone sy Bruno Huw, 

This is one of those trifles which seem so easy and 
natural to the listener, but which are not so simple to 
write as the inexperienced might think. It is easier to 


have a heavy touch than a light one. Bruno Huhn is evi- 
forms as in the 


dently as much at 
stronger works we are accustomed to associate with his 
name. The voice melody above these rolling arpeggios re- 
sembles a leaf floating over the ripples of a stream. The 


ng is dedicated to Alma Gluck 


home in delicate 


Leo Feist, New York. 


live Soncs py Z. Harrts-REINECKE. 

Musically, these songs have considerable merit. There 
is an easy flow to the melodies which certainly adds to 
their attractiveness and makes it possible for the hearer to 
get all there is to be extracted from them at the first 
hearing. They are of uneven difficulty, however. The 
child who might sing and enjoy “The Swing” will hardly 
be able to overcome the difficulties of the “Waltz Song.” 
We think “The Swing” has the most ingenuous charm of 


the five 
Librairie Fischbacher, Paris. 


Musiciens pu XIX Srecur ArtTHUR PoUGIN. 

This work is frankly an appeal to the public to cast aside 
the false gods of modern music and to return to the 
worsh true deities of the musical art, to wit, 
Auber, Rossini, Donizetti, Thomas, Verdi, Gounod, Massé, 
Reyer, Delibes. And Arthur Pougin makes out a strong 
case for his heroes, and he writes what we believe to be 
very excellent French. He is unable to turn us from the 
errors of our musical creed, however. In fact, the only 
result his work has on us is to confirm us in our belief 
that the French are sadly lacking in the sense of propor- 
tion when it comes to the weighing and comparing of the 
great composers of other lands with their own musicians. 
lhink of Massé ranked among the musicians of the nine- 
teenth century! Then we have Donizetti, the Italian, in 
place of Berlioz, the Frenchman, and Delibes the French- 
man in place of Wagner the German. And surely Brahms 
Reyer! But perhaps Arthur Pougin 


1 


ip of t 


was greater than 


t 


writes only of operatic composers. Well, then, where is the 
German composer of French grand operas, Meyerbeer? 


Must he stand aside for Aubers We have no intention of 
throwing stones at any of these composers. They did their 
best and “filled the bill” at the time. Nor do we in any 
sense of the word attempt to belittle the work of these 
composers. Time was when we, too, thought “Mignon” 
and “Faust” the most beautiful music ever written. But 
having outgrown that halcyon period we cannot help be- 
lieving that those who cannot follow the flights of the 
modern composers are suffering from arrested develop- 
ment. 





Russian Symphony Orchestra Tour. 


Che second transcontinental tour of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, begins in 
March and will last until June. 

The following varivus programs, which will be played 
on this extended trip, are interesting to note: 

PROGRAM No. 1. 





Sunrise on Moskwa River... ir cccecccsccccccctvosecc Musorgsky 

Symphony in A major (Italian) 

Song. 

Suite, Peer Gynt ..0ccccccccscrccvedocsvcccstscvesessevncnes Grieg 

Songs. 

Russian Frotksomge .2 ic ccccccciccrcccgocvcsceseeeseenevess Liadow 

Vocal Ouartet 

Norwesldn Carneval .uccccccccsevve  secctvvcerecveves Svendsen 
PROGRAM No. 2 

Symphony, E. minor......... cece e cece eeeeeeeercece Rachmaninow 

Songs. 

Wale Tiath. S cnerces car ssds cased esta vebe vets pees reheeves Sibelius 

BERRORD . icc02 bios o 080 b 064 reads ceverestosyverss costs cirehere Goldmark 


Songs. 


.Glazounow 


Se ef eee rer rere (ieaNeds Kittens Chew meese ete 
Songs. 
a eee ee Sedeuseubaorn Cue caveewaennes Tschaikowsky 
Program No. 3 
Svmphony, New World..........ceeeeecereceecceeeeseeees Dvorak 
Songs. 
Suite, Netcracker ..2c.sceccnsccvevececvvccncsovesss Tschaikowsky 
Quartet. 
Meditation, Thais (violin solo).......-.e+-ee eee eeceeeeee Massenet 


Beethoven 





Overture. Leonore No. 3 





Overture, Oberon ..c.cccscccnccvcccceevcescccreveeressess Weber 
Symphony No. 29 in A major.....ee cee eee cece eee e ener eees Mozart 
Songs. 

Andante Cantabile .......-.cceeccereererecccerecres Tschaikowsky 
Marionettes .....ccccccvcccccscccccesssecscceeveress . .Glazounow 
Songs. 

Variations on a Tschaikowsky Theme............-++2-6+ ..Arensky 
Songs. 

Gemttae SEIS 2. od cdces Sec csitbestecdenesvaverse I'schaikowsky 

PROGRAM No. 5 

Prelude, Meistersinger ......-.-eeee cece cere eeeeeeneeecee Wagner 
Symphony No. 5..--eeceeeseeceseeecerecenererceess . Beethoven 
Songs. 

TM Pere Peer TT rrr eri re eer ee .Arensky 
Coquette 2.0... cc ccc cecccecssccsrescceersesccsceseceess Arensky 
Russian Datice ......ccc cece reece ere rere enrseseeeeeeees Rubinstein 
Songs. 


Espafia Chabrie 


Thomas 


Overture, Mignon .........c cece rere ce cee ceccceceresenece 
Symphony No. 4......-cseeeeereceeeeereeeeecneees . Tschaikowsky 
Le Rouet d’Omphale ........- ET Pe PEPE eC ee TS Fo Saint-Saéns 
Songs. 

PGORON 5 oisk5 65 osc vic incces« ey eae re ee ilyinsky 
Funeral March of a Marionette. .. Gounod 
Songs. 

Overture, Tannhauser .........-- ‘x : ... Wagner 

PROGRAM No. 7 

Tone poem, Finlandia..........---++++: ee 
Symphonie sketch, The Enchanted Lake... cope be earae Liadow 
Quartet, Night .....csceceeeeeeeerenececeeererecnes Tschaikowsky 


duls.ne ge Tschaikowsky 


Symphony No. 6, Pathetique.......- 


Two Caucasian Sketches.........-+++-++> 
In the Aul Violo Selo Jacob Altschul: 


March Sardar. 





Songs. 

AE 6 ico ck vnc epedk pneceustetanwpnsted petigces .Jaennfelt 
Dance of the PRS. sc ce eee eee es eyed es Tschaikowsky 
March, Slav onc. ccccccccvanesecesasvateverscesensre Tschaikowsky 

PROGRAM No. 8. 

Symphonic fragment, Psyche.....-++++sseesee reer reeerree hyinsky 
Unfinished Symphony .....---++eeeeee08 .. Schubert 
Songs. 
Carneval in Paris.........cceceerce ree erercteereeeeeeee Svendsen 
Songs. 


<enines . Saint-Saéns 


Deluge ‘ de wemtnpanneet 
Dance of the Flowers.........+-eeeeereeeeeeeeereees 
Ballet music, Life for the Tsar........-.-+eeeeeeere 
Songs. 

Polonaise ......ccccsseecs 





Tschaikowsky 
Glinka 





Whitehill to Give New York Recital. 

Clarence Whitehill, baritone, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, will give a song recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Thursday afternoon, February 16. This is a 
branch of Mr. Whitehill’s fine art which is unknown here, 
and the interesting program he has arranged will give the 
public a fine opportunity to become familiar with his in- 
telligent interpretative powers and versatile art. 





A story is told of the Englishman who was presented to 
Mrs. Ole Bull and said: “I have heard of your husband’s 
adventures in the ‘Far West” He was thinking of Sit- 
ting Bull—Rochester Post-Express. 
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s. FRANK LA FORGE GOES ABROAD. > 




















Z : P ple ro $ compos Tet ist and pianist Ilis songs deserve 
k La Forge, the pianist and composer, sailed for tripl € as composer, und y 
] ‘ - Prinz Fried to be classed with Chadwick’ ind his playing of the F sharp pre 
P Tuesday of last week on the steamer rs icle i Cl in, that poer tlessness, recalled Paderewski him 
W ilheln Madame Sembrich, with whom Mr La olf 
d made a concert tour of the country, sailed on ee sal a it Sembrich sane’ ‘emkla the 
1] . , ecaliled seve mes t spond 
me steamer Phe pianist will assist Madame Sem Sandmann,” and Mr. La Forg iled al times to res} 
, to this coun to the enthusiasm excited by his ying His touch is light and 
} t oO us return to Ms CO : A 
ab Bes CONSE abroad ie must 2 delicate umd yet perhaps the est of his work was in Chopin's G 
in March for a dozen concerts with the contralto, minor prelude, a study for the left hand, which Josef Hofmann has 
¢ 1 
Sovereign, and then he returns to Europe for the jade famous.—Philadelphia Pres 
er ee 
tl a Forge will come back to . 
a Gs Gao Mr. ia . ( ld Madame Sembrich was accompanied with consummate skill and 
] "ec t . é ne : : 
ntry to fill a six wee KS" CONCETS Sout with Gere great, good taste by Frank La Forge, who was also represented on 
1 Phen in November, 1911, he returns to Europe 4), program by two interes numbers, “Ravedtancy” and. “Po, s 
a — a , nae : re wreludes. ; etic and 
re to tour with Madame Sembrich for the remain Messenger’,’ and whose performance of three preludes, an tude a 
a the G major nocturt of Choy was by no means a_ negligible 
‘. season, 19h t=i" ’s tour feature of the entertainment Mr. La Forge is an excellent pianist 
P s seasons ) s 
following pr¢ notices refer to this sea ( ping Rub! ; cae pa en Radi age sea 
ladame Sembrich Inquirer 
marvelous command was neve! better show | | 1 Chopi 
ni : ” 0 t ’ t abl ywccon wmst of the singer played lopin 
} xt mbe “Der Sandmann in which the accon Mr. La Forge | n ~ _ 
, | ; ' full share of the honors by his vo well in I solo contributions tl the audience gave him sever 
' 1 ge, earned a ll she ge hove ‘ 
‘ tment of the piano part Madame Sembricl recalls and demanded mot 
P tn f 
P 1 Forge us he fret encore number 
? h a 
ted wit Madame Sembrich in the 
t f the program was Frank La 
t loscaninian memory played ever) 
. N ¢ before has La Forge accom 
t t task with so much skill, so much finish; 
re one noted a distinct tendency 
t eert mself ‘ emphatically than in 
f s. which included Arensky’s 
. 1 But Latels nd the inevitable ““M siden’s 
1) j stely nd 
f ¢ 1 f accompanied, La Forge was rej 
by his If You to My Sweet 
. ' 
York I 
lose. 1 withstanding her yligality in repeat 
iked songs a adding others, she gave threc 
« t he accompanist, Mr. La Forge 
ig! t the afternoon was most artis 
York Times 
nk | Fo ccompaniments were most admira 
M e Sembric wed her appreciation by mak 
\ se New York World 
k | Fore plaved delightful and sympathetic 
ent New York Herald 
t mpaniments were played by Mr. La 
) W l 
Fors 4 1 fit accompanist for the singer 
t mg program from memory with taste 
t N York Evening Post 
st sympathetic accompanist in Frank La 
ladar Seml repeated one two favorites 
- g Telegram 
al ce wer 1 song by Mr. La Forge, 
da e accor iniment s usual efhcient 
Ne York Herald 
| ge iyed his accomy delightfully 
\ l n 
I Forg accomplished a diffieuit 
\ New York Press 
t is well as the admirable pian 
1 I ue n mpaniments call for 
s t He has the faculty to make his FRANK LA FORGE. 
eater art it at once supports and 
talent t e to go unrecognized Chicago When he ccompanied he used no notes and constantly watched 
the singer At all ints the pianistic support was kept as close to 
. the voice glove to a hand In a very true sense Madame 
, =e ts as usua Chicag Sembrich w th xg \ inced, ‘‘assisted”’ by Mr. La Forge 
and his broadly schooled musicianship Philadelphia Public 
I ye the accompaniments in his usual The of Frank La Forge is surpassing His ability 
brief but enthusiastic notice at tl » sink nality is so unusual that it makes him a model 
iw : se evidently written for Madame Sem for His solo playing, too, was a revelation to 
nt to the pianist and composer. He deserved this those of the audience unacquainted with his gifts His selections, 
f the two numbers, “The Sheep Herder rings perhaps out of compliment to the Polish singer, were all from 
beautifu xploitation of a high B Chopin, and included three preludes beautifully chosen as to tone 
| ve ‘ d the public recognition given to his merging possibilities; the G major nocturne and an etude. He was 
Ml 4 Sembrich, for his accompaniments were worthy obliged to give two encores Very few concert pianists can equal 
¥ Unicag Xecord-Herald La Forge as an interpreter of Chopin He seems to have all the 
poetry and fire necessary to a proper performance of that wonderful 
t as | iid about the charm of the songs it must be music Philadelphia Record 
Ml I Forge as his full share of praise Phe 
K he adan xcelled he played as well as The climax of the afternoon was the surprise in the last two 
e1 with that perfect comprehension of the numbers. when the audience recognized in La Forge’s songs, “Ex 
that is the rarest of gifts, that of the accom pectancy” and “To a Messenger,” the two lovely encore songs she 
‘ I g Post sang last year, which were a mystery to all because of. their un 
Eames: familiarity and their beauty They made an instant success, and 
m5 highly f the accompaniments of Mr. La Forge was called to the front of the stage again and again 
si the ‘singer so ably and intuitively to acknowledge the avalanche of enthusiasm Madame Sembrich 
t cert Boston Post graciously reveated both songs 
prt 1 ' La Forge’s portion of the program was no less successful than 
small part of the after ; : 
pete: i bias ; the great artist’s. He played the preludes of Chopin, Nos. 8, 15 
t fine taste, int igen an ‘ * 
nn _ » we and 22, delightfully; the nocturne in G, No. 12, and an etude by 
(y Le : 
> the same composer He also played several charming encores. But 
st is an epoch in the it was in the marvelous accompaniments he played for Madame Sem- 
sic " st cordial welcome in his brich that he was the greatest. He played the whole program from 





memory, and his inspiration.—Washington 
Herald. 

A distinctly enjoyable feature was the work of Frank La Forge 
at the He played all 
from with a charm 
added to the effectiveness of her 


accompanying was an 


Madame Sembrich’s accompaniments 
incidental, but 
This was es 
“Der 
Sandmann’ when the pianist almost made the audience hear the 


piano 
that was not merely 
singing. 


pattering accompaniments to 


memory 
which 
notable in the 


pecially quaint 


footsteps of that legendary character.—Washington Times. 


La Forge, who figured on the program in 





Frank 


the triple role of composer, pianist and accompanist, were accorded 


Two songs by 


with her usual generous appreciation of the 
Madame 


such an ovation that 


talents of other musicians, Sembrich repeated these also, 


and at the close insisted upon Mr. La Forge joining her in ac 
knowledging the plaudits of their hearers. 

Mr. La Forge played several Chopin numbers with fine feeling, 
including three preludes, nocturne in G major and an etude, and 
was recalled for an encore. As accompanist for Madame Sembrich 
he was the same delightful and sympathetic musician that he always 
is, and added greatly to the pleasure of the occasion, Few accom 
panists are sink their identity in the personality and 
efforts of the singer and yet never let their own work become un- 


interesting. Mr. La 


able to so 


Forge is an inspiration to any singer, even 


one so great as Madame Sembrich.—Buffalo Courier. 


It would seem tapossible to discover a more ideal accompanist 


than Frank La Forge.—Buffalo Express. 





MUSIC IN LOUISVILLE. 
Loutsvit_e, Ky., January 31, 1911. 
Che Bispham recital at the Woman’s Club on Wednes- 
day night, January 25, was one of the notable musical 
events of the season, and attracted an audience 


which filled the auditorium to the doors. The 
unanimous opinion was that the great baritone 
never was in better form, and the enthusiasm 


with which he was received was hearty and genu 
ine. Mr. Bispham’s commanding personality im 
pressed his audience from the first moment of his 
appearance, and he interest of 


The 


held the close 


every one till the last word on his program. 


list consisted of a group of old English songs, 
several ballads, a group of modern songs and 
opera excerpts including selections from “Pao- 


letta” and the “Cave Man,” and the recitation to 
music, “Robert of Sicily,” with setting by Rosse- 
ter G. Cole. 


he elucidated his songs were not the least inter- 


The prefatory remarks with which 


esting part of his program, and gave a personal 
touch that brought Mr 
tion with his audience. 


Bispham into close rela- 
He remained in the city 
several days and was entertained by some of the 
After the re- 
invited a 


local social and musical leaders. 


cital Mrs. Julius Beilstein number of 


Bispham’s friends t her 


an informal supper at 
home in Belgravia Court, and W. J. Dodd gave 
a charming luncheon in his honor at the Penden- 
nis Club. An effort is being made to give in 
Louisville his Beethoven play, “Adelaide,” which 
was so successful recently in Indianapolis. Harry 
Gilbert, Mr. Bispham’s accompanist this year, is 
a Kentucky man, and, besides winning golden 
opinions for his pianistic work, was the guest at 
many social affairs. 
Ree 
The heater management has given 


Louisville a number of good musical attractions 


Masonic 
this season. It is the ambition of Manager Gar- 


rety to make the Masonic Theater the home of 
the best music, and he is sparing no effort in 
that direction. 


week. 


Mischa Elman appears there next 


Rnerenr 


The “Monday Musical Club” is becoming one 
of the popular organizations among the younger 
musicians of the city, and its concerts are always 
well attended. On January 30 this club offered 
entertainment to its 

with the 


a charming invited 


Hall, 


guests im 


Baldwin following program: Piano, 


“Sarabande” (Rameau), “Perpetual Motion”  (Mac- 
Dowell), Ethel Bailey; songs, “I Would My Song 
Vere Like a Star’ (Keursteiner), “Thou Art to Me” 


(Chadwick), “Requiem” (Homer), Ilva Ropke; violin, 
meditation from “Thais” (Massenet), Harriet R. Poynter; 
duo minuetta (Whelpley), “Arlecchino” (Nevin), 
Bailey and Florence Blackman; “Four 
(Cadman), Lucille Drummond Cecil; 
violin, fantasie (DeBeriot), Harriet R. Poynter; chorus, 
“Dutch Lullaby” (Nevin), Willowdean Chatterson, Patsey 
Epperson, Ella T. Ellis, Ilva Ropke, Lucille D. Cecil, Ethel 
Bailey, Florence Blackman. K. W. D. 


piano, 
Ethel 


Indian 


American 
Songs” 





After the finesse, subtlety and marked originality of 
Charpentier’s music in “Louise,” the score of Franchetti’s 
opera “Germania,” sung for the first time this season at 
the Metropolitan last night, sounded rather obvious, forced 
and unrestrained. Franchetti has a genuine lyric gift, and 
when he permits himself an expression in this vein, and 
does not dabble in ultramodern discords and obstreperous 
brasses, or as a typically Italian composer affect German 
methods which are foreign to him, he writes interestingly. 
At other times he is often clamorous and more often dull. 
—New York World. 
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ROKLYN 


3ROOKLYN, February 6, 1911. 
The Flonzaley Quartet, now one of the most famous in 


the world, will come to Brooklyn on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17, to play under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. The concert takes place in the music hall of the 
Academy of Music. This will be the program: 

Quartet in F major, op. 18, No. 1..eceeeeecceeceeceeees Beethoven 
Sonata for two violins, Op. 12....sseceseeceeees Jean Marie Leclair 
Cuarvtet ia FP mien, GO. GG eins cd dec cndccccvcsetesseeseves Dvorak 

nme 


Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, will be the assisting solo- 
ist at the concert which the New York Symphony Orches- 
Academy of Music Saturday after- 
The program follows: 


tra is to give in the 
noon, February II. 


Carnival. QVGCIONG «oi cocks Wen dwus ode cetcccndedvetteusces Dvorak 
Cradle Songs (Russian folk song)........-cececeseercevons Liadow 
Song of the Mosquitoes (Russian folk song).........+++e0- Liadow 
Song of the Canalboat Men Swede vusedeess ‘Rims ky-Korsakoff 
PART II. 
lirst movement from piano concerto in B flat minor. .Tschaikowsky 
Pizzicate from Symphony No. @....cccccesccoccsccess Tschaikowsky 
Ovbriuve,. 1658. 05 scckcccsti wetscnnne edna Qehes cevenes Tschaikowsky 
(Commemorative of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow.) 
nRre 


A review of the performance of “La Boheme,” given 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company in Brooklyn, Tues- 
day night of last week, will be found in the New York 
Opera Department on another page. Last evening (Tues- 
day) “Rigoletto” was given with Amato, Lipkowska and 
Smirinoff in the cast. 

RRs 

The New York Philharmonic Society will give a sixth 

Sunday afternoon concert in Brooklyn, February 12, with 





Davis Bispham as the soloist. The program for the date 


includes: 


Overture, ORerem .ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccoceseccesees Weber 
UY DUNNE. cecvscnerrccscescspedusecuedes Tschaikowsky 
Meistersinger, Introduction to Act III, and Sach’s Mono 

ME 0 xe-o'o% 4.00 dav eens 0 adee cua . Wagner 
rh DO TN ss oc cdc dtuptsrersccveucscuedsciveurens Strauss 
RG TURRERE co weccccccnesaccdnedavicececneceoseusitesseeqes Liszt 


RRR, 

Saturday afternoon of last week (February 4) the 
Granherry Piano School gave a students’ concert in the 
Pouch Gallery. As usual at these instructive concerts, en- 
semble numbers cn two and three pianos and ensemble 
performances of one work in several keys added to the 
interesting features. The program follows: 

Overture, Czar und Zimmerman. ..Lortzing 


Ensemble—Dorothy Hand, Elizabeth Post, Miriam Selss, 


Edith Swift, Elsie Van Buskirk, Elizabeth Wells, Norris 
Barnard, Albert Love, Milton MacDonald 
Alice Ives Jones, Violinist. 

Ment. TP WOE sé caceccctetcvacéatvevcteqaudsterens Sach-Faelten 
Gavotte, D minor, op. 36, No. 2..............Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Alice Stiircke. 

Meneet, F Mabe... cc ccccecctscectstvevevesiucesesecseoavs Handel 
Bee DWemGds GC MOR ccc coven diecevctccveccicnsetededenects Mokrejs 


Ruth Ryan. 
The te: DO GW Bisa deck dia cacevaccécteccdvucusdussensee Raff 


Boudin Ge Style, C Gabel occ oc vccccccescccevessstccevcceccses Ravina 
ihn: Se chmidt. 
Bavcavelie 1 Do mi icicvecccccsccnccevcececsewtecs Grenzebach 
Transposition Ensemble—Marie Louise Ferrer, Pierson 


Gould, Malvina Halkett, Virginia Mowbray, Estelle Riordan, 
Winthrop Trowbridge, Gladys Underwood, Herbert Warner, 
John Warner. 
Menuet, G minied, Of. 24, TH 8. ccccececcecenccsesseoec Paderewski 
Polish Dance, E flat minor, op. 3, No. 1........ Xaver Scharwenka 
Edwin Porter Brereton. 
from Haydn’s Imperial Symphony (for two pianos), 
Fimbel-Monnet 


Andante, 


Florence Ivie and Dorothy Longman. 

Chane. Te SIGs inden debicsevensccusds Cdunenssatdccens Dubois 
Valse Lenté,. A major, op. 23. 

Ruth Sc cs linceaaa 
De INR 6 o.aec a Cg evitctdcevacendecens Moszkowski 

Harriet Otis Love. 

RRR 
The Brooklyn Oratorio Society will sing “The Swan 

and Skylark” at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Thurs- 
day evening, February 9. Walter Henry Hall is to con- 
duct the performance. 


veevsceeses Dolmetsch 


Valse Brillante, 


La 
William C. Carl, the distinguished organist, has appeared 
twice in Brooklyn within a few days, both times before 
large an enthusiastic assemblies of music lovers. Last 


Wednesday evening Mr. Carl played at the concert of the 
Catholic Oratorio Society at the Academy of Music. The 
other recital was at the Bedford Presbyterian Church, 
where Mr. Carl presented a brilliant program, assisted by 
Maud Morgan, the harpist, and Paul Dufault, tenor 


McLellan Pupils in Church Choirs. 

Eleanor McLellan, the New York vocal teacher, has 
pupils filling positions in the leading churches of the coun- 
try. Dan Beddoe, widely known as one of the best con- 
cert artists of the day, sings in Grace Episcopal Church, 
New York, where he receives one of the highest salaries 
paid to a choir singer in the United States. Edward 
Strong, another tenor from the McLellan studio, has for 
eleven years (a remarkable record) sung the tenor solos 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Other posi 
tions by McLellan singers are being filled as follows: 
Charles Kitchell, tenor, West End Presbyterian Church, 
New York; Tom Daniel, bass, Divine Paternity; Edwin 
Evans, baritone, Germantown, Pa., Presbyterian Church; 
Bessie Volkmann contralto, Presbyterian Church, Glen 
Ridge, N. J.; Anna Gunschel, soprano, Presbyterian 
Church, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Margaret Glenn, contralto, 
Twenty-third Street Presbyterian Church, New York; 
Antoinette Harding, contralto, Fourth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York; Sue Harvard, soprano, Calvary M 
E. Church, Pittsburgh; Richard Smythe, tenor, Church of 
St. John the Divine, New York; Emma Kramlich, con 
tralto, East Harlem Presbyterian Church, New York; Mrs 
C. W. McKean, soprano, Park Presbyterian Church, Erie, 
Pa.: Georgie French Brevelier, Christian 
Science Church, Erie, Pa. 


Madame Alda to Give a New York Recital. 
Frances Alda, the prima donna, who made a concert tour 
this season under the management of Loudon Charlton, is 
to give a song recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
noon, March 3 


contralto, 


Friday after- 





Edouard Lalo, the French composer, who died nineteen 
years ago, is to have a monument erected to his memory 
in the Jardin Vauban at Lille, his birthplace. The mon- 
ument, just completed by the sculptor, Maurice Quef, con- 
sists of a bust, while at the foot of the pedestal on which 
it rests are represented Rozenn, Mylio and Margared, the 
three chief personages in “Le Roi d’Ys,” which in France 
is regarded as Lalo’s best work.—New York Times 





= 











Madame Korolewicz, whose blonde beauty realized 
the poet’s ideal of Desdemona, sang the heroine of the 
tragedy of Venice with great art and feeling. It is 
not a great réle, as prime donne of the old school would 
consider great roles, but there are a few real oppor- 
tunities, and these she compassed beautifully. A more 
tender reading of the “Ave Maria” has not been heard 
here before. It is a wonderful prayer Verdi wrote, 
ind brings a tear to the eye every time it is sung well. 
Madame Korolewicz sang tears into many eyes.—Chi- 
cago American, January 12, IQII. 

Madame Korolewicz, as Desdemona, completed the 
worthy trio of principals, surpassing all previous achieve- 
ments, One had occasion to admire not only the warm 
and sympathetic quality of the voice, but the refine- 
ment and exquisite poise of the entire vocal art. Great 
dramatic demands are not made by the part which finds 
its most significant moments in the “Willow Song” and 
the prayer in the last act. These numbers Madame 
Korolewicz delivered with tine appreciation of melodic 
—— and with a variety in the matter of qualitative 
and dynamic contrasts that testified to the breadth of 
her art. Particularly inspiring was the tonal quality 
attained in mezzo-voce effects—Chicago Tribune, Jan- 
uary 12, IQII. 


A Beautiful Desdemona 


Jeanne Korolewicz was a beautiful Desdemona. One 
of the most versatile and accomplished singers of the 
company, she advanced new beauties visually and vo 
cally. She was equal to the tests of the duets in the 
first and third act, the “Willow Song” and the prayer, 
giving them with a brilliancy that was hailed with 
storms of- approval by her enthusiastic countrymen, 
Polish folk who filled the upper house in her honor. 
Daily News, January 12, 1911. 

The most thoroughly satisfactory performance was 
that of Madame Korolewicz as Desdemona. In the 
operatic version the character is not a very sympathetic 
role, and on this account the dignified tenderness and 
womanly sweetness with which Madame Korolewicz in- 
vested it was the more gratifying. To her singing 
nothing but praise may be extended. There may be 
artists of sufficient ability to sing the “Ave Maria” more 
beautifully, but memory fails to disclose them at pres- 





SOME RECENT PRESS COMMENTS 


JEANNE KOROLEWICZ 


IN “OTELLO,” “BALLO IN MASCHERA” AND “STABAT MATER,” WITH THE PHILADELPHIA-CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


ent. That and the “Salce” immediately preceding it 
were distinct achievements of great worth.—Chicago 
Journal, January 12, I9II. 














Jeanne Korolewicz as Amelia 


A superb companion for music of this brilliant order 
was vested in Jeanne Korolewicz who appeared as the 






beauteous but unfortunate Amelia—a fair lady much 
involved in the intricate but really shallow plot. The 
singer again demonstrated her brilliancy as a colorature 
artiste and was a graceful and engaging figure. The 


trailing garments for lovely heroines wandering 
in the woodlands and the disguising veils all 
had a tendency to keep her busy when she was not 
threading the intricacies of the music. Madame Kor- 
olewicz’ singing of the duet with Signor Zerola; her 
long dramatic aria, “Ma Dell Arido,” and her melting 
minor andante, “Morro ma prima in Grazia,” together 
with various duets and trios, found her brilliantly equal 
to the varied tasks, and her admiring countrymen re- 
warded her with imposing floral tributes.—Daily News, 
January 18, 1911. 

Madame Korolewicz sang the “Inflammatus” from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” magnificently. Her tone was 
full and sustained and had a rhythmic accent that was 
perfectly steady. She ended with a high C held for 
measures, and so big that it dominated chorus and or- 
chestra. It was the kind of singing such music de- 
mands, and the audience recognized the beauty of it by 
prolonged applause.— Evening Post, January 9, 1911. 

‘he “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,’ 
sung by Madame Korolewicz, accompanied by the chorus 
and orchestra, precipitated one of the most enthusiastic 
evidences of approval heard at any of the concerts this 
season. It was a tribute to this genius of the baton, to 
whose wonderful musicianship and masterly direction 
in great measure the success of the opera is due. It 
was a-testimonial of public affection that Campanini 
will not forget in a hurry, for such moments are pre- 
cious in the success of any great artist—American, 
January 9, I9QIt. 


Jeanne Korolewicz Wins 

In fact, this work is eminently suited to these two 
singers, and they scored a well-deserved success. The 
“Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” brought 
forth the Polish dramatic soprano, Jeanne Korolewicz 
who gave to this part of this religious music of Rossini 
a distinction and a vocal significance of worth. She 
has steadily gained in the esteem of our musical public 
and her work, which is always of serious import and of 
distinct quality, has met with discerning approbation 
Chicago Examiner, January 9, I9!l. 
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Crown music: Gems of melody, as it were. 
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the chief soloist at last 
was the orchestra. 


Unpber Toscanini’s baton, 
week’s “Tristan and Isolde” 


“ur 
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Wuy do the New York dailies sneer at the Boston 
Opera and its performers? Is that a part of legiti- 
mate music criticism ? 

——~—_——_ 

Fotks thought last week for a moment that a 
new opera war had started, but it was only the ex- 
plosion at Communipaw. 





A 
6———— 


NouGue’s “Quo Vadis” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Secret of Suzanne” will surely be produced by the 
Philadelphia Opera this season. 

IF it be a question between finishing the Pana:na 
Canal or having opera in English, by all means let 
us look forward to an early and a green spring. 

LANDON RoNnaAcp said in London the other day 
that he and Dr. Cowen are the only prominent liv 
ing Jewish conductors. Mr, Ronald overlooked 
Gustav Mahler. 


on a 


Tuar profound silence is the intense pleasure ex- 
pressed by our German and Italian singers over the 
success achieved here by the visiting French opera 
company. 


Mayor Gaynor attended the performance of 
‘Madam Butterfly” last Saturday evening—which is 
the nearest New York can come to duplicating Bos- 
ton’s singing mayor, Fitzgerald. 

- <6 -—-— 

AccorDING to the custom of most European com- 
posers, Richard Strauss now should announce that 
he is working on a new opera, give its name, and 
specify the date and place of its first production. 

ae 
“Girl of the Golden West” is not as 
good as his and what he thinks of that 
Murgerian work he expressed modestly to an ad- 
mirer when the latter called Puccini’s “Bohéme” a 
thing of “real joy after the impossible music of 
‘Tristan and [solde. The sensible Puccini cried: 
“Sir, are you trying to make fun of me? You surc- 
ly cannot utter such nonsense seriously. Do you 
not know that we have just heard the greatest mu- 
sical masterwork of all time? And you dare to 
mention my ‘Bohéme’ in the same breath with this 
wonderful score?” At least, Henry T. Finck says 
that Signor Gatti-Casazza told the anecdote to Dr. 
Halperson, the amazingly learned critic of the New 
York Staats-Zeitung. 
a sae 

Part of our New York concert and opera audli- 
ences have to suffer greatly every season through 
the boorishness and inconsiderateness of those ill 
bred persons who leave their seats before the con- 
clusion of a performance and storm toward the 
cloak rooms and carriage exits, making no end of 
noise as they do so, obstructing the view of those 
who remain, and disturbing the performers, while 
making further enjoyment on the part of the listen- 
ers impossible. It seems that the same sort of rude- 
ness is practised at Berlin concerts, but they ove 
there seem to know how: to deal in drastic fashion 
with such piggish behavior.’ The London Daily 
Mail of a recent date printed this cablegram among 
its despatches from the German capital: 


Puccini's 


,ohéme,” 


’ 99 


Dr. Richard Strauss made his first public speech last 
night. It was to rebuke those operagoers who disturb the 
rest of the audience by leaving their seats before the per- 
formance is finished. The composer was conducting the 
Royal Opera Orchestra through the final passages of 
Haydn’s twelfth symphony. When about three minutes’ 
orchestration had yet to be gone through scores of people 
proceeded into the corridors in order to avoid the unseemly 
scrimmage in the cloakrooms which ensues after every 
German theatrical and operatic performance, Dr. Strauss 


stopped the orchestra, and, turning round, he declared that 
the disturbers were guilty of the most disgraceful lack of 
consideration. The respectful portion of the audience 
vigorously applauded Dr. Strauss’s remarks. 

If several of our local conductors would be cour- 
ageous enough to follow the Strauss example and 
rebuke New York offenders in the same ruthless 
fashion, one of the most annoying nuisances in our 
public places of entertainment would cease very 
quickly indeed. 

eee ee 

HerE are some interesting figures on the per- 
formances of opera in Germany for the year from 
September 1909 to September 1910. First comes 
Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” with 473 
second, “Carmen,” with 428 performances ; 
and third, d’Albert’s ‘‘Tiefland,” with 409 perform- 
ances. ‘This last opera was in first place for the 
year 1908-09. Wagner’s works, altogether, saw 
1,953 performances. The opera oftenest performed 
was “Tannhauser” (369 times), then “Lohengrin” 
(368), and the other Wagner operas followed in 
this order: ‘Meistersinger,” “Hollander,” ‘Wal- 
“Siegfried,” “Rheingold,” “Gétterdammer- 
and “Tristan.” Of the French operas 
Thomas’ “Mignon” is a great favorite, having been 
performed 310 times, while Gounod’s “Faust” had 
hut 105 performances, as against 249 in 1908-09. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all is the record 
of the Strauss operas. “Elektra” fell back to sixty- 
five performances from 105 in the previous year, 
and “Salome” had only thirty-seven performances 
as against eighty-five in the previous year. 


ances; 


kiire,’ 
ung,” 


See ne cena 


Ir is instructive to note how certain things are 


done in England as compared with the American 
method of handling similar conditions. In this 
country “opera news” is regarded by the daily 


papers as an invaluable asset, to be displayed and 
scare headed in the most sensational way the re- 
porters, editors, and typesetters are able to devise. 
In the London Daily Mail not long ago there was 
this quiet little note, telling about an event which 
in New York would be announced in a two-column, 
double-leaded article, containing diverse interviews, 
conjectures, anecdotes, and personal axe grindings : 
“It is reported by the Theaters and Music Halls 
Committee of the London County Council that they 
have considered drawings submitted by Mr. B. 
Crewe of the Opera House proposed to be erected 
in Kingsway. The premises will have accommo- 
dation for about 2,850 persons. The committee 
states that, subject to certain conditions being com- 
plied with, the arrangements shown on the draw- 
ings appear to be satisfactory.” The opera house 
referred to is the one contemplated by Oscar Ham- 
merstein, and it will be observed that his name is 
not even mentioned. London has an effective way 
of gauging correctly the relative importance of 
various human events and the knack extends to 
other things also beside music. Advertising is by 
no means despised by the London journals, but they 
are keen in recognizing it as advertising and do 
not give it away gratis. The English nature is 
averse to public self exploitation and to the “puff- 
ing” done by our American dailies. It is undigni- 
fied and provincial and its utter unworthiness could 
not be made to stand out more shame-facedly than 
through the publication of the proper and legitimate 
item just quoted. Apropos, in discussing the phe- 
nomena of the Beecham season in the English capi- 
tal, London Truth says: “We have 120 theaters 
and only one opera house—which is apparently one 
too many.” Soon there will be two, but as already 
shown, the prospect does not appear to excite either 
the newspapers or the population of the largest city 
in the world. If it be not true that the English 
take their pleasures sadly, as a certain epigrammat- 
ist observed, it is not to be denied that at least they 
take them without journalistic hubbub and country 
circus excitement. 


3 perform-. 
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LATE EUROPEAN EVENTS. 


DrespEN, January 26, I9QII. 

Before leaving Berlin to attend the premiére of 
Richard Strauss’ “Rosencavalier,” which is to take 
place tonight at the Royal Opera House here, I at- 
tended two musical affairs, both of more than pass- 
ing importance, and each one a matter of individual 
characteristic activity. There is nothing accom- 
plished in music without the force of individualism 
to stimulate and guide it, although, unlike painting, 
or the sculptor’s art, music requires the assimilat- 
ing quality of its co-operative elements. Yet these 
do not coalesce, do not amalgamate, unless one 
strong physiognomy leads them into co-operative 
action, and while the success may be divided among 
the various elements or brought about by the in- 
tensity of their ensemble work, yet they never could 
have been aggregated and focalized without the ef- 
forts of just one individual mind which, usually, is 
the guiding mind of the productivity or artistic out- 
put of the mass, 


“Eine Deutsche Messe.” 


This is apparent in the work done by the Berlin 
Philharmonischer Chor, a large vocal or choral 
body that produced, for the second time, on Janu- 
ary 23, at the Saal Philharmonie, Otto Taubmann’s 
now famous Mass, called by him a German, Eine 
Deutsche Mass, written for four soli voices, eight 
part double chorus, four voiced mixed chorus, four 
voiced boy chorus, organ and orchestra, the adapted 
text being part Bible, part text of German Church 
songs and some liturgic motives. 

The first performance was the musical event of 
taken January 31. 


last year, having place on 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Schwickerath then produced it at Aachen, Borner 
at Altenberg, Dorner at Nuremberg, where it has 
since been repeated, and the Mass is now in re- 
hearsal at Stuttgart, Hamburg, Dessau and Frank- 
furt. It will be observed that the ordinary choral 
material will not suffice for the production of the 
work, and I cannot see how we can give it in Amer- 
ica with the scant material we have, and the paucity 
of our rehearsing opportunities. Siegfried Ochs, 
who conducted it, held more than fifty—say fifty— 
rehearsals and it cannot be risked with less than 
that number. How are we ever going to get fifty 
rehearsals out of a choral body of over 500 voices? 
The Cincinnati May Festival Association may have 
the physical material, but there are no fifty re- 
hearsals in prospect for a work to be given by a 
Festival. The voices cannot be brought together 
with sufficient frequency and part rehearsals alone 
cannot equip a chorus for a production that can 
be satisfactory to any musician of consequence to 
himself, and to the world outside of himself. 
Taubmann is a Berlin music critic, and they have 
In New York 


our critics are the real, genuine critical article be- 


quite a number who can compose. 


cause they cannot compose; we would not have 
them as critics if they could, because composers are 
not wanted in New York anyway—as critics. The 


danger of knowing too much is always apparent in 
our conduct of literary and art affairs, and that ac- 
counts for the peculiar construction of our critical 
and, at the same time, Sophomoric attitude, If 
any one desires to forget the little he may know 
about music, all he need do is to read the efforts 
of the New York Tribune writer on music, espe- 


cially when he is expected to write about. something 
that has not yet had time to become grafted upon 
the pages of the encyclopedia. But then that is 
now as old, or nearly as old, musically speaking, 
as Methuselah is chronologically, that New York 
Tribune condition, and it will never cease, since 
some of our local musicians have become advertisers 
in the Tribune for the purpose of having their cards 
seen by Republican politicians and shipping and 
other brokers, so-called because they are broke most 
of the time. They will keep the critic busy now 
through the dynamic force of the counting room, 
which will not permit the ads to become derelict 
through critical neglect. So we are in 
New York. 

Why this digression? 
in Berlin called for 


for it in 


Because when the public 
Taubmann, I 
saw the critic of a Berlin daily paper step upon the 
podium to thank the audience for its attention, and 
there came to me the thought as to what any au- 
dience in New York would do, if suddenly the New 
York Tribune 
should appear to thank the people for listening to 
one of his compositions. 


the composer 


critic with his boy choir voice 
The comparison came to 
me as a legitimate outgrowth of analogical indif 


The 


shows the world some of his reasons for criticising 


ferences and logical contrasts. Berlin critic 
by producing his activity, his own original views 
The New York 
une critic shows us only what his views are on 
What is that worth? How 
do we know that he knows anything about what he 
We do; 
upon I felt as if he might have been one of the con 


on what a Mass should be. Trib 


things he cannot do. 
There 


is writing? we happen to know. 





SOME OF THE IMPORTANT PERSONAGES CONNECTED 


Sitting from left to right: Count Seebach, director of the Royal Opera; Dr. Richard Strauss, the composer; 


WITH THE PRODUCTION OF 


“DER ROSENCAVALIER.” 


Musical Director von Schuch, of the Royal Opera; standing behind Count Seebact 


Max Reinhardt, director of the Deutsches Theater of Berlin; at his left, Hugo yon Hoffmannsthal, the author of the libretto, and Professor Roller, of Vienna (with the full beard) 
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ter of Ochs 


testing opera composers whose manuscript went 
lost, and I concluded to wait and to see what kind 
of an opera he might compose and I determined I 
matter how long, unless John Ber- 

Rice would call me off and advise me that the 
New York Tribune critic is not a composer and 
that he criticises because he cannot compose. These 


would wait, no 


onflicting ideas form the basis of this short ex- 
planation of the differences between musical criti- 
cal Berlin and critical musical New York. 

[he Mass is solidly Teutonic. It is a real 
leutsche Messe, not because of its German text, 
but because its character is German, germane, I 
might say. There is no relief from the severity 
ind austerity of treatment, and the formulas of 
the traditional style, embellished by modern orches- 
tration, are adhered to with a punctilious artistic 
lhe four chorals in it are choral writ- 
ng by the book, but they are lifted into the modern 


( nscience. 
rht through a broadening of the polyphonic 
heme. There is a peculiarly accented method of 
treating the themes in a logical conformity from 

lo and concerted numbers to the choruses and 


thous 


back again under an inversion here or there, and 


iin directly. The musicianship is splendidly 

manifest in this rugged and successful classicism, 

ry welcome in a day when there is too little of 
he ard 

\ critical analysis of such a ponderous work 1s 
- 


possible under a number of hearings just as it is 


mpossible after one hearing to elaborate on his 
own beautiful E minor sonata which Leopold Go- 


ky played on the following evening, an even- 


to be referred to later. Works of dimen- 
on, works embodying ideas of a wide musical and 
tistic and poetic and reverential nature require 


milar attitudes if a critical judgment is to be re- 

rded 

The Mass cf 
mg modern ecclesiastical musical compositions, a 

to coin a word. It 

force, a tremendous tone 


faubmann is a very great work 


to an extent epoching 
riven with a large 
and mass tone being required for its exposi- 
ere were wonderful moments of choral 
on, of sudden explosive and then plaia- 
d yet this whole, ponderous body 

under Siegfried Ochs’ direction 

rgy, such vitality and brio that there 

nt of delay or of choral detention. 

action characterized the 


no, of course, in the 


n artistic choral 


ince take place? First and 


“DER ROSENCAVALIER,” hij 
1 Lerchenau. The principal part of the Knight of the 


Rose was taken by Eva von der Osten. 


foremost through the rehearsing. With these fifty 
odd rehearsals Siegfried Ochs succeeded in giving 
Serlin this great treat, and he never would have 
attempted it had the rehearsing not been guaranteed 
first, and therein rests his artistic conscience. If 
you can contrive to think out what it means to go 
through more than fifty chorus rehearsals during a 
year, devoting time to fifty thousand reiterations, 
analyzing, essaying, correcting, urging, stimulat- 
ing, insisting, counseling, requesting, suggesting, 
and finally leveling the whole up to the ideal alti- 
tude, and doing all this as a labor of love; if you 
can think this over and penetrate into what it means 
in the expenditure of physical power and of time, 
leaving all else aside, you can gather what kind of 
a man and musician this Siegfried Ochs must be. 
And it is all done as a labor of love, for he is a man 
of material mearts who can exist without any con- 
tributary assessments, and he accepts none. 

He does not turn to “count the house”; he does 
not keep his eye glued to the score; he does none 
of these New York stunts as we see them at our 
choral concerts, given under auspices Berlin would 
not tolerate for a second. No rehearsing or merely 
the mimicry of it is the rule with us, because the 


leader may as well not rehearse; in fact, years ago 
I suggested that the works would be performed far 
better if there were no rehearsing, for then at least 
the active defects of incapacity would be replaced 
by the passive defects, a far preferable situation. 

In Siegfried Ochs, musical Berlin possesses an 
artist whose accomplishments, rare and select, are 
supplemented by practical ideals that bring a direct 
educational force to bear upon the community ; 
through him Berlin becomes a greater Berlin, and 
its art claims rise to a much higher level through 
its possession of such an artistic and public spirited 
personality. What would happen to New York if 
it had a Siegfried Ochs? Let some of us tremble 
in thinking this over. 


Godowsky. 


The people who went to Beethoven Saal on Tues- 
day night, January 24, to hear Leopold Godowsky 
play did not hear only piano playing but also heard 
musical interpretation and the cloquence of some 
works as they have never before reached the human 
ear. [ know I am making a positive statement, but 
there were hundreds of professional pianists in that 
overfilled hall (leaving aside the many musicians) 
and all of them will bear me out. This program 
tells us what was played, but it does not explain 
what Godowsky did with Johannes Brahms, and 
that is one instance alone. A glance at the schedule 
will show how the scheme was prepared. 


t.° a) 32 Variationen, C-moll..........6..000.- Beethoven 
b) Zwei Rhapsodien: op. 79 (H-moll, G-r-oll) . Brahms 
c) Capriccio H-moll, op. 76 No. 2............-- Brahms 
@) Beeree BaMOll, G0. f. 0 ic ccccccccessccacc Brahms 
2 OREGON Gb oviccassnsvcsiues eeeveveotns Godowsky 


a) Allegro non troppo ma appassionato—Epilogue 
b) Aria (Andante cantabile) 
c) Intermezzo scherzando (Allegretto vivace) 
d) Valse (Allegretto grazioso de dolce) 
e) Retrospect (Lento, mesto) 

Larghetto lamentoso 

Fuge tiber B-A-C-H 

Trauerzug (maéstoso lugubre). 

(Neu!) 

3. a) Etuden, op. 10 No. 3 und op. 10 No. 12..... Chopin 
fiir die linke Hand allein, bearbeitet von 
Leopold Godowsky. (Neu!) 

b) Symphonische Tanzbilder iiber Motive aus 
Johann Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus”..... Godowsky 


The final test of piano playing is, after all, Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Brahms. Liszt figures in 
the direction of virtuosity and. is considered a sine 
qua non; he is not a part of the final test. Mere 
occasional or episodical instances of superior qual- 
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ity as an admixture of technic do not affect the 
question. How do you stand on Bach is No. 1, 
and No, 2 is “how are you with Beethoven?” and 
then it is, of course, understood that you are on 
familiar terms with Chopin, and then, with all this 
you are not, after all, complete, unless you have 
embraced Brahms, and that is now the final judg- 
ment. I know that this is considered treason in 
some ranks and that the protest will go up and I 
will be asked to show how this can be proved. 
Some of the biggest pianistic minds will assail this 
pronunciamento. That is right too. I do not an- 
tagonize taste; I merely express THE Musical 
CourIER view of this principle as I have, after 
years of study and observation, worked it out. 
As there will always be Biancis and Neris and 
Guelphs and Ghibilines, so there must be Roses 
in the musical world, and that ensures to 
Brahms the same opportunity of justice that 
is offered, for instance, to Liszt. Yet the 
fact remains that all 
the Liszt and other 
pianism combined does not 
give to a pianist, before the 
public, that cachet that 
comes to him through the 
demonstrations of master- 
ship or mastery by way of 
Beethoven, Chopin and 
3rahms. 

Whether Mr. Godowsky 
agrees with this standard 
of test or not is unknown 
to me, but his playing of 
the four Brahms numbers 
on Tuesday night was 
called by a German who sat 
back of me, “kollosal,” and 
so it appeared to me. All 
technical operating, all dig- 
ital command, all tonal 
control were lost sight of 
in the amazing rhythmical 
and poetical delivery and 
the clarity and transparency 
which the compositions at- 
tained under Godowsky’s 
analysis. Those who may 
not have lifted the veil that 
rests with many before 
Brahms, had it removed by Godowsky, whose 
readings were so eminently logical that no 
one could, after this, charge obscurity to 
Brahms, and it was again made manifest 
that Brahms, like other great masters, cannot be 
understood unless properly demonstrated. It is 
all a question of demonstrating performance in mu- 
sic. How can Brahms’ songs be understood unless 
authoritatively demonstrated by vocal perform- 
ance; not merely sung, but demonstrated as Leh- 
mann does it and a few others, merely a few? 

The surprise of the recital was Godowsky’s first 
performance of his E minor sonata. It is a work of 
the ultra modern style and requires Olympian 
pianism. Whatever the technic of the keyboard has 
developed until now is embraced in this sonata; but 
more than that. There are new designs, new fig- 
ures and passagework of originality and novelty in 
its frame. The unity of its structure becomes ap- 
parent very early in its development, and one soon 
feels that the composer will adhere to his scheme 
with fidelity. The sonata form is expanded to meet 
the demands of the various moods of the work and 
yet it is a sonata true to the character. It is neces- 
sary to reiterate that one hearing is inadequate as 
a basis of criticism; one cannot gauge such a work 
at the first audition. It requires study and analysis 
to secure a grasp upon the sonata. Maybe Mr. Ver- 
non Spencer, who is to go through the sonata with 
Mr. Godowsky, for analytical purposes, will favor 
Tue Musicat Courier with a textual story on it. 

If Godowsky should visit America our musical 


Trans Atlantic Photo. 


people would hear piano playing that would amaze 
even the most callous and blasé recital patrons, 
judging Godowsky from his performance the other 
night. Besides the revelations of Brahms and the 
remarkable left hand Chopin etude transcriptions, 
Godowsky performed with unlimited piano virtu- 
osity his Strauss “Fledermaus” paraphrase I 
assume to be the greatest piece of pure piano 
technic ever heard. And this playing never sacri- 
fices tone; Godowsky extracts the very finest qual- 
ity of tone from the piano and does so without any 
application of muscular force; it is all done through 
nerve force, through the galvanism of the mind. 
Godowsky, who is at the head of the Meister- 
schule at the Vienna Academy, is constantly in de- 
mand in Europe, having recently completed a very 
successful Russian tour as far South as Odessa. 
He is now booked for a Chopin recital in Berlin 
and the house, seating 2,600, is already sold out. 
On Tuesday night the house was placarded with 





“DER ROSENCAVALIER.” 
Eva von der Osten as the Knight of the Rose 


the “Sold Out” sign. I mention these incidentals 
to show the public trend. 
Personalities. 

It will please the American musical world to 
learn that Mr. George Fergusson, the baritone and 
vocal instructor, who has been residing in Berlin 
for ten years, has one of the largest vocal classes in 
Germany; also that Mr. Frank King Clark, late of 
Paris, has already become one of the musical forces 
of the German capital, and had thirteen applications 
of German professional singers on his waiting list 
on January 19, who will be obliged to submit to 
some accident in his regular engagements before 
they can reach him. 

Miss Myrtle Elvyn is in Berlin occasionally and 
has engagements to play in various parts of Ger- 
many and Austria, where she has become a favorite. 
Tina Lerner is appearing in important concerts and 
recitals with the approval of the best musical taste 
of each community where she plays. This page 
could be filled with references to person and per- 
sonalities in musical Berlin, but the post will suffer 
no delay and I must close to get this aboard ship. 


Before the Event. 


The “Rosencavalier” makes his bow to the public 
tonight at the Royal Opera House here. The town 
is receiving many musical people interested in the 
event, and I notice among others here M. Gabriel! 
Astruc, M. Brussells of the Figaro, M. Schneider 
of the Gil Blas, of Paris; Capellmeister Schalk, 
Vienna; Adolph Fiirstner, the publisher of the 


work, Berlin; M. Kostnoff of St. Petersburg ; Gen- 
eral Intendant Baron zu Putlitz, Stuttgart Opera; 
Director Gregor of the Vienna Imperial Opera; M. 
Messager, Paris Grand Opera; Director Meszaros, 
Buda-Pest Opera; Bachur, director Hamburg 
Opera; Volkner, director Leipsic Opera; Dr 
Loewe, director Breslau Opera; Leo Blech, con- 
ductor Berlin Royal Opera; Mr. Arthur M. Abell, 
3erlin office MusicaL Courter, and many others. 
Richard Strauss told me yesterday that the “Ro- 
sencavalier” was not adapted for America where 
revolvers and cowboys were appreciated in opera; 
that the nature and the style of the “Rosencavalier” 
could find no sympathy with us. That is not only 
his view of his opera but his view of America, 
where he has been and which he knows as a visitor. 
In view of what has happened, which I related to 
him, the revolver and cowboy are not as exalted 
with us as he supposes. He spoke of the dominance 
of the Italian opera system in New York and the 
impossibility of reaching 
the modern operatic stand- 
ard under prevailing condi- 
tions. Richard Strauss 
tells the truth in his music 
as he knows it, as he tells 
the truth of opera in New 
York, as he knows it. He 
requires no stars for his 
operas because the star sys- 
tem finds its elimination in 
the balanced structure of 
operatic unities which de- 
mand art first and artists 
afterward. 
were composed for selected 
singers or quartets of sing- 
ers designed before the 
work was written; Richard 
Strauss, in composing an 
opera, does not suppose or 
consider any particular 
singers just as he considers 


The old operas 


no particular violinist or 
flutist in the 
Our American opera pa- 


orchestra. 


trons can hardly imagine 
an opera without identify- 
ing certain singers with it. 
The singers come first with 
us; then the conductor, then the opera and then the 
music, although the latter is hardly essential. The 
Boston opera scheme is suffering because it ignored 
our system. With Strauss the music is first. How 
can he, therefore, reconcile these two antagonistic 
systems? He composes music; it happens to be in 
the form of opera, this time. We compose singers. 
Unless we have the singers which we educate the 
public in demanding, we can have no opera, Our 
opera puts music at the end and considers it last and 
least because our public does not demand music; 
not even opera; only singers, after all. The kind 
of opera, the character of the work, the artistic 
question—all these things are of no consequence. 
Star singers are the one essential ingredient that 
makes opera possible with us. The “Rosencava- 
lier” is announced for its first performance tonight. 
I do not, at this hour (noon), know the names of 
all the singers and I doubt if any one has mentioned 
them in all the innumerable discussions on this 
much discussed subject. 

With such a chasm between two methods of con- 
sidering opera, how can Richard Strauss see the 
situation otherwise? He is interested in music— 
an abstract subject; we are interested in star sing- 
ers—a concrete matter. Irreconcilable! 

3LUMENBERG. 
—— 

Music will likely be a feature of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, to be held in the rehabilitated 
and beautiful city of San Francsico during the year 


1915. 
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EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, 

It had rained all day—a miserable, half-hearted, 
drizzling rain, with gusts of wind that sighed and 
moaned in the gables and along the roof of the Ab- 
bey, Westminster Abbey, almost deserted, and dark 
in the gioom of an October afternoon. To be exact, 
it was the 13th of October, St. Edward’s Day, not 
ery long ago, when the lights of London began to 
hed their streaks of white and yellow on the wet 
pavements of Parliament Victoria 
treet. We were alone, within the Old Baptistry, at 
the far west of the nave, standing before the busts 
of Kingsley, Wordsworth and Cowper, listening to 
the boom of Big Ben striking five in the clock tower 
of Westminster Palace, when we were startled with 
the uncanny feeling that some one was behind us. 


Square and 


Quickly turning, we saw in the dim shadow of the 
wall that separates the baptistry from Jerusalem 
chamber a figure draped in black, motionless, with 
orbs that 
looked beyond us into space, like the open eyes of a 
sleeping man. We grew numb and could not move. 
rhen the apparition raised a skinny hand and said, 
in a voice that sounded far away “through the cor- 


a face strangely pallid, and luminous 


ridors of time’’: 


‘L am Edward the Confessor, Saxon king of 
iengland, who died before | could witness the dedi- 
cation of this Abbey, which I rebuilt. That is why 
ny spirit finds no rest. At certain long and irregu 
lar intervals I return to visit the scenes of my ac- 
and here | am.” He relaxed into a smile 


tivity, 


and offered to shake hands with us. His manner 
henceforth was cordial, though his hand looked and 
felt like a cold piece of ivory. 

“We are 
at this particular minute,” said we, with 


“We rep- 


extraordinarily fortunate in being on 
this spot 
an awkward attempt at ease of manner. 
esent the 
“Tell me 
ind your Musicat Courter.” 
“You know it?” we exclaimed in genuine amaze- 


nothing,” said Edward, “I know you 


nent. 
‘Certainly. That's the only paper we read in— 


I! it is I live when I’m off the 


er—well, wherever 
earth.” 
But your name is not on the subscribers’ list. 
I get it all the same,” replied the king. 
“How’s that?” 
“Dead head. 
And the echoes of the hollow nave took up the 
sound of that ghastly laugh and repeated it till it 
died away in the triforium, and was swallowed up 
by the toot-toot of a motor car in Broad Sanctuary. 
“What do you, personally, think of our paper?” 
said we, at a loss for a subject, never before having 


” 


Haw! haw! haw!” 


talked with a Saxon. 
“i must confess that I do not altogether approve 
I suppose it is as good as 


can be expected in a city like New York, where the 


of its modern tendency. 


music of Huchald is so strangely neglected.” 


“Who in—er—or rather, who on earth is Huc- 


bald 

One of th the greatest master 
of all,” “He was the great 
classical composer who died in 930, and who, con- 


vreat masters 


replied the Confessor. 


just beginning to be recognized in 
I confess to a great lik- 
It was natural, simple, unaf 
[t was the kind of music that any unbiased 
child makes when he is set before a piano-forty— 
You will hear sec- 


equently, was 
my time, a century later. 
ing for that music. 


tected 


(presumably Saxon for ‘piano’). 
onds, fourths, fifths, ninths, and other dulcet in- 
ils struck together with boldness and convic- 
on, impressing the hearer with the ingenious hon- 
ty of the player. Like all other good things, how- 
r, this natural music of Hucbald soon fell a vic- 
rt, so called. It was doctored, emasculated, 


and octaves, till it lost 
nature and became fit only for ladies’ 

last time I came back to Lon- 
lame called Elizabeth on the 


ith thirds, sixths, 
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throne of England. She had no objection to sign- 
ing death warrants for chopping the heads off her 
opposers, and she liked bear baiting. Yet she was 
content to tinkle away for hours on a contemptible 
virginal when she wanted music. If I wasn’t in 
church just at present I would say a few things 
about what I think of virginal tone. I confess I 
can't understand how so fierce a woman could like 
so tame a tone. The virginal was named after her 
because she was a virgin.” 

“How do you know that?” we interrupted. 

“Know what?” 

“Know that it was named after the virgin queen, 
of course?” 

“That's what I was told,” replied King Edward, 
“though there was no MusicaL Courier in those 
days to instruct the world as to the origin of the 
name. Henry VIII was the man that the music of 
Hucbald would suit. He was a born fighter. No 
virginals for him! In my time, when the organist 
pounded the keys with his fist and let the wind get 
to work on the pipes, I’ve seen the whole congrega- 
tion jump from their seats at the sound. It fairly 
took your breath away. You could hear that or- 
gan for miles on a clear day. But, I must confess, 
those Elizabethan virginals made me sick. Bah!” 

“How do you like the tone of a Virgil Practice 
Clavier?” we asked. Edward’s eyes were dreamy, 
however, and he made no reply. 

After a long silence he continued: “I see in your 


paper that a man called Pew-sigh-nigh—(he meant _ 


Puccini, but got a Saxon accent on the word)— 
has of late gone back to those glorious open fifths 
of Hucbald and, of course, has made a great effect 
with them, That is easily understood. The art of 


open and consecutive fifths was at its height a thou- 


sand years ago. Any one who goes back to Huc- 
bald is drinking from the fountain head. I con- 
fess I am puzzled that your harmony teachers pro- 
hibit young students from employing those stirring 
effects. You might mention my views in your col- 
umns—eh—what ?” 

“We assuredly will! 
count on seeing a copy of the article. 
dress, we presume?” 

“Always, always, always!” replied the voice, get- 
ting farther and farther away, sinking at last with 
an inexpressible sigh into silence. And Edward the 
Confessor was gone. 

The marble busts of Kingsley, Wordsworth, and 
Cowper loomed up before us in the dusk—cold and 
We groped our way up the empty nave, 
over the tombs of Livingstone, Newton, Darwin, 
Purcell, turned into the transept, crossing the slab 
that covers the bones of Gladstone, and reached the 
Abbey yard. A mist was creeping up from the 
Thames and hiding the statues in the square, and 
we saw that the hands of St. Margaret’s clock had 
almost reached six. We wended our way through 
Whitehall to Charing Cross, making a mental note 
of the fact that the address of Edward the Con- 
fessor is always the same—the same as it was in 
1066, when he was laid to rest. 


——— a 


And you may certainly 
Same ad- 


silent. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES, 


Tue following poem, called “The Music of the 
Spheres,” was written expressly for THz MusicaL 
Courter by Lura E. Abell: 


Hast heard the music of the spheres? 
‘Tis now attuned to modern ears; 
Celestial novelties the rage, 

The constellations hotly wage 

Against each other, each possessed 

To outshine one and all the rest, 
Instead of whirling quietly 

On wheels of well oiled melody. 

I heard one night with trembling heart 
The latest efforts of their art: 

First Saggitarius seized the lyre, 

And struck from it discords of fire, 
While Mars, with blatant bray of brass, 
Led out the new star harmony class; 


(His martial blows, devoid of grace, 

But served to make him red of face!) 
The Twins essayed a short duet— 

Great Gemini! not finished yet— 

Their unrelated minor keys 

Brought even Orion to his knees, 

And wrung hot tears from Hercules; 
The Comet had long since turned tail, 
Almost colliding with fhe Whale; 

While the Crab cried aloud, “Abate! 

E’en I from this must soon run straight!” 
See how poor Sirius whines and sniffs 
When Leo growls glissando fifths, 

And gives his golden mane a toss— 

The gentle Swan herself grows Cross! 
The Eagle doubles in his flight, 

Avoiding Vega’s chanson trite, 

And the Serpent shuns the Scales 

As false—Debussy’s now prevails; 

The Great Bear doubles up with laughin’, 
But Job turns over in his Coffin. 

When Taurus roared diminished sevenths, 
The Pleiades felt this a grievance, 

And chanted shrilly, “Not at all! 
Together we stand, diminished we fall! 
We are seven, we are seven, 

Witness all the stars of heaven!” 

(Which goes to show no Pleiade 

Has ever studied harmony— 

Yet greater harmony, I'll be bound, 
*Mongst sister seven is seldom found!) 
Then Mercury, in the melee, 

Not in good voice, was heard to say: 
“Now for’t(e), to B or not to B!” 

But, straining, soared above high C; 
(Like Icarus, though he fell flat, 

While Mercury’s too sharp for that.) 

Ah, cotton wool could we but lend 

To Berenice, her Hair on end; 

While Cassiopeia—see her there 

Start with horror from her Chair, 

Stung by the Scorpion’s deadly ta(i)le, 
Which her fair ears doth thus assail. 

The fury grew as waxed the night ; 

The Milky Way turned sickly white ; 
Alone the Polar Star kept cool, 

While all the others played the fool, 
Till Jupiter tore off his Crown - 

And it across the heavens flung down; 

It fell in front of Bodtes, 

And just across from Hercules, 

And straightaway ensued a fight, 

As to which belonged the right 

Of usurper; Serpens, too, 

Hissing till the void was blue, 

While Hercules snatched down the Sickle, 
His opponent’s throat to tickle. 

Cried Saturn, “Why do they do that? 
What virtue in a royal hat, 

When power is none? Symbolic form! 
Pooh! That would never keep them warm!” 
But greedily his hands he Rings, 
(The inconsistency of things!). 
Andromeda, with smothered sigh: 
“Cymbals, no doubt, but form—oh, my! 
(Andromeda knew her form was fair, 
Though envying Berenice her Hair.) 
Harsh sounds swelled louder in a blare 
That filled all space and rent the air 
About the earth until it shook, 

And Atlas nearly got the hook— 
Which binds the globe to his broad back— 
Loose from its socket; and, “Alack!” 
He cried. “Discordant Earth 
Hitherto evoked my mirth, 

For at night my weary ears 

Were soothed by music of the spheres; 
But now, no music anywhere, 

Within, without, a wild nightmare— 
My burden I’ll no longer bear!” 


” 


I heard the snap of broken chords, 

And turned my face the dark wall towards 
Just as pandemonium broke— 

But, thank the Lord! right there I woke. 


Lura: A. ABELL. 
a ee 


Puccini relates in Milan, acording to the Spring- 
field Republican, that he entered a New York estab- 
lishment to look at and ask the price of a motor boat. 
“Are you the composer, Puccini?” asked the propri- 
etor of the place. “Yes,” replied Giacomo, modestly. 
“Then,” exclaimed the other, “the boat is yours for 
nothing.” Next! 
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If the step toward opera in English be too big 
to accomplish in one jump, why not try a half step? 
Our Italian 
singing friends, in whose adherence to their own 


In other words, why not compromise ? 
language the chief obstacle has existed hitherto, 
now unconsciously point the way toward a partial 
realization of the patriotic plan advocated so ar- 
dently by many musical The tongue 
to be used on our opera stage, if it cannot be en- 
tirely English, should at least be Italian-English- 


Ostrogothic. 


\mericans. 


Possibly you do not know or never 
have heard of Italian-English-Ostrogo'hic. The 
New York II Progresso 
Italo-Americano ex- 
plains the language like 
this: ‘One notes every- 
where in the villages and 
countryside of southern 





Italy, an abominable 
phraseology of hideous 
that 


echo the vulgarity of the 


American words 
baser population of the 
The 
scolds her offspring with 
And when 
she wishes to make them 


Bowery. mother 
a ‘Goddam.’ 


hasten she shouts ‘oriop- 











pa’ (hurry up), and to 
silence them you will 
hear her say ‘sciatappa’ 
(shut up). And the ‘pa- 
drone’ now calis him- 
In winter 
one puts on, not a ‘pa- 
strano, but a ‘cotto’ 
(coat), and in the even- 
ing one says not ‘buona 


notte,’ but ‘good night.’ ”’ 


Ss 


to deny that a better idiom than that hardly could 


self a ‘boss.’ 











“IF MADAME COULD BE SILENT A MOMENT 


No one will undertake 


be found for the beginning of the rappochement be- 
tween Italian and English as the language of opera 
in New York. 
emphasizes the value of the Americanized peasant 
home 
He transforms the men, 


The Italo-Americano, by the way, 


who returns to his Peninsula and works 
miraculous changes there. 
systems, administration, schools, usages, and cus- 
toms he finds in the mother country, flouts the old 
pretensions, sends the children to school, floods the 
postal savings banks with money, buys back the old 
lands from which he was once driven like a dog, 
lends money to the “padroni” who come to his 
feet to beg for it, goes into the halls of justice to 
maintain his rights, dislodges from many of the old 
palaces the “galantuomini,” interested only in a box 
at the San Carlo Theater, travels with leather suit 
cases and foreign labels, dons good clothes, stylish 
collars, and Broadway gloves. “It is necessary,” 
says the Italo-Americano, “to go to Italy and visit 
all the small centers to realize what has happened 
and properly to appreciate the new régime, and the 
new ideas and ideals.” 
RneRre 


\ really lucid talk about “program music” is that 
of Ernest Newman in the London Nation, and its 


VARIATIONS 
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best chapter is so direct and sensible that “Varia- 
tions” feels the obligation to reprint it here for the 
edification of musicians and the instruction of lay- 
men. 

The old argument averred that the w riter of poetic or 
pictorial music is like the child who adds to his rude draw- 
inz of an animal the words: If this is a 
sign of foolishness, then almost every great musician one 


“This is a dog.” 


can name is a fool. Bach says: “This is a lament over the 


departure of my brother’; “This is a postillion’s horn”; 
“This is a serpent”; “This is a river”; “This is the wind”; 
3eethoven 


“This is 


“This is Jesus staggering under the cross.” 


says: “This is Egmont”; “This is Coriolanus” ; 

















— Si Madame pouvait se taire une minute... on n’entend rien au téléphone. 


. ONE CAN HEAR NOTHING AT 


(Paris Figaro.) 


Florestan”; “This is Leonora”; “This is a brook”; “This is 
“These are peasants singing a hymn of grati- 
Wagner says: “This is Siegfried”: 
“This is the flowing 
“This is 


thunder” ; 
tude after a storm.” 
“This is a dragon’; “This is a fire’; 
“These are fairies”; 
“These are 


Rhine.” Mendelssohn says: 


Melusina”; “This is a calm sea.” Elgar says: 
cockneys”; “This is a Salvation Army Band approaching” ; 
“This is an Italian landscape’; “This is the might of 
Rome.” Strauss says: “This is Don Juan”; “This is 
Anna”; “This is Don Quixote”; “This is Sancho Panza”; 
“This is a windmill’; “This is Dulcinea as Don Quixote 
imagines her to be”; “This is Dulcinea as she really is.” 
Debussy says: “This is a faun.” Schumann says: “This is 
Manfred”; “This is Faust.” Tschaikowsky says: “This is 
Romeo”; “This is Friar Laurence’; “This is a gloomy 
landscape”; “This is fate.” Schub rt says: “This is a spin- 
ning wheel”; “This is a trout”; “This is a hurdy-gurdy”— 
and so on ad infinitum. 

There are simple musical imaginations of different 
orders. Let us roughly classify them as (1) those that act 
without any external stimulus, (2) those that act with the 
slightest of external stimuli, (3) those that need, at times, 
a very definite external stimulus—a distinct poetic or pic- 
torial image. To the first order, speaking in general terms, 
belongs Mozart; to the second order, Chopin; to the third 
order, Bach, Berlioz, and Strauss. We get, that is (1) what 
is sometimes called abstract music; (2) music with a 
vague, poetic content, so vague that probably the composer 
himself could not phrase it in words; (3) music with a 
very definite poetic content. For the thorough understand- 
ing of (1) no verbal clue is necessary; for (2) none may 
be necessary, or, in some cases, the barest hint may be 
enough; for (3) the verbal clew has to be, fairly full— 
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that is to say, the hearer needs to be placed in precisely 
the same relation to the music as the composer was when 
he wrote it. If he did not need a poetic or pictorial sug 
gestion, neither do I. If he needed something of the kind 

needed it so urgently that without it the music would not 
have been written—then I need it, too. The “program,’ 
therefore, may be anything from the vaguest hint to a pag 
of close type; it all depends on the musi 
with these three orders of imagination in 
three similar orders in the listeners 


Corresponding 
ymposers, are 


ust as some com 


posers combine them all, so may some listeners. If we can 
do this we can appreciate equally 1, 2 and 3. If we at 
only, or mostly, sensitive to 1, then we are practically ton 
deaf to 3. This, I take it, is the state of many. 
deficient in a certain imaginative faculty. 


They are 
No one blames 
them for this; it is their misfortune, not their fault. But 
when they want to turn their failings into a standard for 
the rest of the world, that is a little too much 

nemee 


With Busoni, Borchard and Hutcheson all play 
ing at concerts here Saturday and Sunday, that well 
known instrument, the piano, as Franklin P. Adams 
would say, must have felt more than reasonably 
proud of itself. 

mre 

Philip Hale appreciates Max Reger in this fash 
ion: ‘For the variations of Max Reger on a little 
inoffensive eighteenth century theme of J. A. Hiller 
are the abomination of desolation. I know of no 
music, modern or ancient, that is more exasperating 
and more tiring. The variations and the other 

orchestral works by Re 
ger recall a dream of De 
Quincy after the Malay 
amongst English moun- 
tains knocked at his 
door. The hearer might 
exclaim with the Opium 
Eater: ‘I was buried, 
for a thousand years, in 
stone coffins, with mum 
mies and sphynxes, in 


narrow chambers at the 
heart of eternal pyra- 
mids and laid, 


confounded with all un- 


utterable slimy things, 
reeds and 


I hop: 


amongst 
Nilotic 
that by printing the fore- 


mua.’ ” 


going I have not started 
anything between Philip 
and our Leipsic Eugene 
E. Simpson. 

nee 


THE TELEPHONE.” 


Melville Ellis, pianist, 
composer, raconteur, 
vaudevillian and costume contriver, was in Boston 
not long ago and heard “The Maestro’s Master 
piece,” a musical drama invented and carried out by 
Arthur, son of Oscar Hammerstein. ‘The idea of 
the piece,” described Ellis, “is to introduce most of 
the well known operatic airs, sung by the actors of 
the cast. In one scene a girl enters and informs the 
master musician sobbingly that her mother has just 
died. ‘Too bad,’ replies the sympathetic man, ‘but 
do you know the soprano part of the “Lucia” sextet? 
If so, we will sing it.’ The girl knows the part, of 
course, and suddenly five other vocalists bob up and 
all of them advance to the footlights and put forth 
At that stage of 


the proceedings I left the theater,” concluded Ellis, 


the imperishable bit of ensemble. 


“but I’m quite sure I missed other episodes equally 
original.” 
| an wn 


Sousa and his Band have run into several strange 
accidents during their English tour now playing. In 
a certain provincial town hall the platform broke 
down under the weight of the sixty musicians, and 
only a quick scramble on their part saved the or 
ganization from continuing its concert in the cellar 
At Plymouth, when it came time for the assisting 
singer, Virginia Root, to do her solo, she failed t 


appear, and a messenger sent to het 
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discovered Miss Root and Nicolene Zedeler, the vio- 
linist, in an unconscious condition as a result of in- 
haling noxious gas generated by a leaking coal stove. 
The young women were resuscitated with difficulty 
and for several days thereafter suffered severe phys- 
ical discomfort. 

nme 


Gustatory note: Theodore Spiering is more than 
passing fond of braised celery and buttermilk. 
eRe 


Kathleen Parlow helped some persons to discover 
the Wieniawski D minor violin concerto at the Rus- 
sian Symphony concert. Her selection was a wise 
one, for the work has been neglected undeservedly 
of late seasons by the fiddling fraternity. Deep the 
Wieniawski concerto is not, but next to the Men- 
delssohn it ranks as the most melodious in the violin 
literature. The Parlow has a tone of a thousand 
colors and a technical apparatus which excels that 
of Marie Hall, who was all fingers and fleetness. 

Towever, Marie never could find the soul of the 
violin, while Kathleen mixes with it on intimate and 
loving terms. 

nme 
Without a single doubt we'll live to see that day 
most sad, 
When some poor fool will call the Wagner orches- 
tration bad. 
nrne 


Is it not about time to begin cutting down the 


Dreadnought of female German Wagner 


singer ? 


type 


RRne 


At this writing, several hours before the begin- 
ning of the “Pelleas and Melisande” performance at 
the Metropolitan (Tuesday, February 7) the betting 
is 13 to 5 that at least one daily paper will say in 
its critical column next day: “Of course, some of 
the vagueness and elusive charm of Debussy’s work 
were lost in the larger auditorium.” 

ReRre 
“On the Wings of Song,” 
“Elevation,” “Song to the 
“Plane Chants.” 


Music for aviators: 
“If I Were a Bird,” 
Evening Star,” “Airs Hongroises,” 

nner 

If the forthcoming Wagner memoirs explain how 
it is possible for Lohengrin to be Parsifal’s son, and 
if they apologize for the Wanderer scenes in “Sieg- 
fried” and the Norn episode in “G6étterdammerung,” 
then, says this department of THe MusicaL Cou- 
RIER, bring on your Wagner memoirs. 

RRR 

Clarence Lucas asks reproachfully why the writer 
of this column never has published the essay he 
threatened to give to the world called “The Moral 
Grandeur of Mendelssohn.” Patience, Clarence, pa- 
tience. It will be forthcoming as soon as the same 
author gets through with his musical novel now in 
the making, entitled “The Terrible Triad, or the 
Flutist’s Revenge.” 

RRR 


In view of the melodious nature of Richard 
Strauss’ latest opera, Marc A. Blumenberg in a pri- 
vate letter gives the work the apt name of “Rosen- 
cavalleria Rusticana.” 

LEONARD ‘LIEBLING. 


When it comes to the more pretentious tetralogy, what 
would befall it if it were stripped of its shows? Where 
would “Das Rheingold” finish without the shimmering wa- 
ters, the little fish the glittering Nibelungen 
the crumpled dwarfs, the winnowing serpent, the 
shifting Loge, the lightning of Donner, and the rainbow 
bridge to the shadowy Walhall? In “Die Walkiire” what 
the musician and the poet owe to the wavering 
he mists, the flying horses and the moonlight? Is it 
Think of the dragon and the flit- 
Siegfried,” the clanging anvil and the 
scued from her uncomfort- 
ti we can see actually lasting 
ty seconds by the watch—New York Sun. 


maidens, 


hoard, 


lo not 


tinue 
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A is re 


a kiss which 








BUSONI’S SECOND RECITAL. 








Saturday afternoon, February 4, marked a red letter day 
for New York’s pianists and lovers of keyboard music, 
as Ferruccio Busoni made his second recital appearance 
here in Carnegie Hall and again demonstrated his master- 
ful art with the aid of the following program: 

Eroica Variations 

Six Etudes, 

Impromptu, F sharp major, 
Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 
Nocturne, C minor, op. 48, 
Polonaise, A flat major, op. 
Der Erlkénig 

Galop Chromatique 

The great Busoni was in superb form and what that 
means must at once be apparent to every one who ever 
has been privileged to listen to his inspired interpretative 
ministrations. 

It was a splendid idea to revive the “Eroica’’ variations, 
Beethoven’s most modern piano composition. The work 
has been neglected unduly for years probably because it is 
unknown to most pianists. Busoni read the fifteen trans- 
formations of theme and the final fugue with marvelous 
variety of tone shading, dynamic contrasts, and infallible 
clarity and incisiveness in analytical exposition. In such 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI. 


performances, where poetry and learning, passion and 
mental equilibrium are so perfectly balanced, the piano 
works of Beethoven sound their most appealing message 
and stand in no danger of ever losing their place on con- 
cert programs and being made to do duty only for peda- 
gogic purposes in the class room—a fate prophesied by a 
well known English critic for the sonatas of the mighty 
Ludwig. The “Eroica’”’ variants and fugue constitute one 
“of the monumental piano inspirations that keyboard folks 
should revere as painters do their “Mona Lisa” and sculp- 
tors their ‘‘Laocoon.” 

Fluttering pianissimos, Jovian forte thunderings, dulcet 
singing tone in all the shades of the piano palette, and 
quick changing emotional utterance from softest sentiment 
to the last degree of stressful urgency—all these were in 
the Busoni version of the Chopin numbers and held the 
sensitive listeners enthralled. On the other hand, those 
who make an issue of technical prowess had their own 
pleasure in the astounding facility, power, and accuracy 
of the player’s fingers and wrists. The scherzo and the 
polonaise brought forth shouts of joy from the latter class, 
while the impromptu and nocturne represented the ideal of 
the more esthetic persons first mentioned. 

In purely descriptive music like the “Erlkénig,” Busoni 
has no superior, as he proved recently when he gave us 
his unforgettable presentations of the Liszt etudes. Elo- 
quent, compelling and profoundly moving was the “Erl- 
konig” ballad and not a shade of the textual meaning went 
lost for knowing ears, even though the words of the song 
lacked their customary enunciation, The feat was a tre- 
mendous triumph of piano declamation, 

After the Liszt galop, done in transcendental style, the 
enthusiasm which had been growing all the afternoon, de- 


veloped into a veritable orgy of approbation, and Busoni 
bowed and smiled and encored and waved his thanks until 
almost forceful measures had to be taken to send his ad- 
mirers out of the hall. Chopin’s study on black keys and 
Liszt’s “Campanella” were two of the gift numbers which 
seemed to stimulate most ardently the desire for “more.” 

And more Busoni ought to give, for his repertory is 
practically endless, and the public does not appear to get 
nearly enough of him. More recitals, please, Ferruccio 
Busoni—and if Ferruccio Busoni be wise and kind he will 
give them on the identical piano he used last Saturday, 
a remarkable Chickering which responded with unction 
and faithfulness to every tonal and dynamic demand made 
by the player and completed the affinitive circuit between 
the brain and fingers of Busoni, and the minds and hearts 
of his auditors. 





New Composition Dedicated to Carl. 


William C. Carl has received tne dedication of a Christ- 
mas suite for the organ, written by Wesley Ray Bur- 
roughs, a post graduate of the Guilmant Organ School. 
The work is divided in four movements, “The Plains of 
Judea,” ‘‘The Star of Bethlehem,” “March of the Magi 
Kings,” and “Gloria in Excelsis” and was played by Mr. 
Burroughs on the Pan-American Organ in Buffalo in 
January before an audience of three thousand, winning 
several recalls for the young composer. The Buffalo Ex- 
press commenting on it, said: 

W. Ray Burroughs, organist of the Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church, was the soloist at yesterday’s free organ concert in Con- 
vention Hall. Mr. Burroughs appeared in the triple role of organist, 
composer and accompanist, proving his varied abilities in very satis- 
factory manner. He showed himself a worthy pupil of his dis- 
tinguished teacher, William C. Carl, in his power to choose a meri- 
torious and well-contrasted program, and in the skill with which he 
played it. He also proved himself the possessor of ability along 
creative lines, his recently completed Christmas suite being a specially 
interesting feature of yesterday’s performance. 

Another Carl pupil, Kate Elizabeth Fox, appeared in the 
series of the American Guild of Organists in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Morristown, N. J., January 24, play- 
ing an interesting program before a large audience. The 
“Jerseyman” in speaking of the recital said: 

Mrs. -Fox never appeared to better advantage and played the ex- 
acting program with great brilliancy. The first movement of the 
Guilmant symphony at once established her mastery over the instru- 
ment. The Bach toccata demonstrated her command over the pedals, 
the cadenza for the feet alone being given with absolute certainty 
and authority. Mrs. Fox showed herself to be a fine exponent of 
the great Cantor of Leipzig. The recital was a credit to Mrs. Fox 
and did much to show her artistic conception of the great master 
works for the organ and her ability to interest an audience from 
start to finish. 

John Standerwick, pupil of Mr. Carl, will play a recital 
in the Guild series Tuesday evening, February 28, in 
Morningside Presbyterian Church, 122d street and Morn- 
ingside. The program will be devoted to the works of 
French composers. 





Hoffmann at the Country Club. 


That John A. Hoffmann, the lyric tenor recently returned 
from abroad, is gaining favor as a singer of high attain- 
ments is shown by the appreciation of his work which is 
evident whenever he appears. The following from the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune of January 24 refers to a 
recent recital: 

One of the prettiest and daintiest affairs that has been seen at 
the Country Club for a long time was the afternoon musicale given 
yesterday by Mrs. John Ewing Woods, of Grandin road. The solo- 
ist for the afternoon was John A. Hoffmann, the young tenor who 
lately has been welcomed back to Cincinnati after his long stay 
abroad, and a happier choice could not have been made. Never 
was he in better voice and his selections were peculiarly adapted 
to its qualities. Pretty little souvenirs of the affair were the 
programs, which bore the hostess’ monogram in gold. They called 
for a group of ,German songs, the aria from “Gioconda,” which 
Caruso made famous; “Cycle of Life,” a number of English com- 
positions which are attracting widespread attention in England and a 
group of English ballads, which concluded with Signor Tirindelli’s 
“O Primavera.” 





Clarence Whitehill to Give a Recital. 


Clarence Whitehill, the baritone, formerly with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, is to introduce himself to his 
New York admirers in a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, February 16. 





Our verdict on “Germania” last season was that it is “a 
poor opera by a rich man,” and repeated hearing has not 
caused us to admire it more. It was rumored last year 
that the publisher of Puccini’s new opera had granted the 
Metropolitan company the right of its first performance 
only on condition that “Germania” was staged also.—New 
York Evening Post. 
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LATE DRESDEN NEWS. 


Drespen Bureau oF THe Musicat Couxier, } 
EISENSTUCKSTR. 16, January 25, 1911. 


At the Opera matters have been lively for some time. 
Strauss has been here busily directing the rehearsals of his 
“Rosencavalier.” The disagreement between the General 
Intendanz and Dr. Strauss seems to be followed by an- 
other one. It was reported that Fiirstner, the publisher, 
had refused to allow the critics of the press here to see 
the text book or the score of the opera and that the In- 
tendanz had refused to allow them admittance to the re- 
hearsals, a proceeding against which they protested heart- 
ily. All that has been deried in substance by the Dresden 
Anzeiger, which states that the matter had merely been 
discussed (probably with some heat) by the gentlemen of 
the press. 

As to the “Rosencavalier” plot, it is in the French style, 
the scene being laid, however, in old Vienna, in the time 
of Maria Theresa. It is full of love intrigues and téte a 
tétes concerning the wife of the Field Marshal, Prince 
Werdenberg, Count Octavian, an old Don Juan roué, Baron 
Ochs von Lerchenau, etc. The story in short is as fol 
lows: Baron Ochs appears in the castle of the Princess 
Werdenberg just in time to interrupt a téte a téte with 
her young lover the Count Octavian, during her husband’s 
absence in Bohemia. Hastily the count disguises himself 
as a lady’s maid in order to conceal his identity and to 
save the princess from a fatal situation. The baron de- 
sires the princess to send some one, as Rosencavalier, to 
his promised bride, the pretty Sophie, daughter of Faninal, 
as 1t was in those times a custom to send a silver rose to 
the bride’s family. While in conversation the old roué, 
Baron Ochs, recounts and boasts of his many conquests 
of pretty maidens, and suiting the action to the word im- 
mediately makes love to the supposed lady’s maid (Octa- 
vian) with whom he makes a rendezvous. All the per- 
sonages of the plot finally meet at the house of the rich 
parvenu Faninal, where Octavian has been sent as Rosen- 
cavalier. By previous arrangement the Police Commissary 
pretends to surprise Baron Ochs in the room of the inn 
where the rendezvous between the disguised Octavian and 
the baron takes place. The baron swears the Rosencava- 
lier is his promised bride, but at a fatal moment Sophie 
herself (followed by her father and the Princess Wer- 
deuberg) appears on the scene. Octavian removes his dis- 
guise, and as he has already fallen in love with the pretty 
Sophie wins her for his bride from the irate father. The 
baron’s rascality being wholly exposed, he leaves the field 
to the young count and he and Sophie form a happy pair 
at the Jast, owing also to the kind aid of the amiable prin- 
cess, There have been many conflicting reports as to the 
real character of the drama, which again is the work of 
Hoffmannsthal. Some reports state it is wholly harmless 
and amusing; others state there are revolting situations 
which render the whole affair “unappetitlich.” In any case 
all are agreed that the music is in an entirely different 
style than anything before emanating from the brain of 
Strauss. It is called “one long scherzo from beginning to 
end,” with a waltz motif running through all of it. It is 
the characteristic melody of Baron Ochs, which appears 
first when the baron approaches his bride; than wheu 
Faninal and the baron drink to each other’s health; again 
when the latter is surprised by the Police Commissary: 
and lastly, as a parting song, when he makes his ignomini- 
ous departure from the inn. 

Since writing the above, THe Musica Courter cor- 
respondent received an invitation to attend the “grand 
rehearsal” of the “Rosencavalier,” last night. The par- 
quet was filled with critics from all parts of the world; 
of course all the Dresden press was represented; also all 
the Berlin papers, B6rsen Courier (Professor Bie) Lokal- 
anzeiger, (Wilhelm Klatte and A. Holzbock) Tageblatt 
(Leopold Schmidt), further Marschalk of the Vossische 
Zeitung, Prof. Karl Krebs of Der Tag, Victor Hahn of 
the National-Zeitung, also many other well known critics 
from other cities, like Specht, Kalbeck (from Vienna), 
Dr. Otto Neitzel (Cologne). English papers were repre- 
sented by H. A. White of the London Standard, Fred. B. 
Wile of the Daily Mail, Albert Wilkie of the Daily News. 
Critics from France, Brussels, Rome, Milan, Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, Munich, etc., were here too. The American 
papers were represented by proxies in some cases, Mr. 
White representing a number of American papers, whom 
also your correspondent was able to assist somewhat. 
Among the audience one saw the familiar faces of Hum- 
perdinck, Leo Blech, Louis Nicodé. Prof, Emil Sauer, 
and many well known Dresden artists; also several oper- 
atic directors. Strauss sat in the first row of the parquet 
With him were Graf Seebach, the Baroness von Knorring, 
and a number of other notabilities. Strauss got up before 
the beginning of the performance to announce that Per- 
ron, who is the central figure (Baron Ochs auf der Ler- 
chenau) a type of Tartuffe whom Moliére rendered im- 
mortal, was so indisposed through a bad cold that he 
would be wholly unable to do more than. sing with half 
voice. Thus some uncertainty was the result, for Perron 
is a prominent figure on any stage and the absence of his 
powerful baritone seemed to render a complete impression 
impossible. Schuch directed. In spite, however, of some 





apparent uncertainty, most of the work was clear enough 
to show that Strauss has indeed branched out into an en- 
tirely new departure for musical comedy. His old orches- 
tral technic is as evident as ever, with some differences, 
however, and of those you will hear more after the pre- 
miére. Suffice it to say that the foregoing remarks on the 
style of the music were justified by the one preliminary 
hearing. Anything further is not permissible to state be- 
fore the premiére. I will add, however, a word as to 
Strauss, who rose after the close of the performance and 
thanked the orchestra and all the performing artists for 
their perfect (“tadellos”) performance. Everything passed 
off brilliantly and the rehearsal generally is regarded as 
a great success. If I may add a personal thought, it is 
that I believe Strauss could have rendered the opera just 
as interesting from every standpoint by the omission of 
the two questionable scenes. E. Porrer-Frisseqi. 





Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church Choir 
Concert. 
A splendid concert was given last Thursday evening 
by the choir of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, under the direction of Alfred G. Robyn, 
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the organist of the church. The choir was assisted by 
Ovide Musin, the distinguished Belgian violin virtuoso, 
and the regular solo quartet of the choir, composed of 
Juliette Selleck (soprano), Mrs. Frederick Foote (con- 
tralto), George C. Carré (tenor) and Victor Baillard 
(bass). 

The following program was given: 


First and Second Movements Sonata, op. 50......+++0-005 Guilmant 
A la GRVORD cccccccdbctereveceredcociscscesesdsescosecceees Thomas 
Alfred G. Robyn. 

Te sol quest amima........cce ec eecceeecercnceerensneeeeee Verdi 
Juliette Selleck, Mrs. Frederick Foote, George C. Carrie. 
Austrian Hymn Fantasie ........+.ccceceeseteeseecsceces Leonard 
Ovide Musin. 

O That We Two Were Maying........ccceeeeeceeecceccees Nevin 
Bey Dele. ones dcccccdcescscdevecdcaveccdessvcdeevesessscncssusags Holmés 
Mrs. Frederick Foote. 

Onoway Awake ...cccccccccccccecccccccccessccecs Coleridge-Taylor 
George C. Carrie. 

DGVOOWND) bi kkcecacecccdtecceucedcstadeesdsccestceseeeueagune Musin 
ete vnc dxccccebescbic cadecctes casehteieusgseséucsteensncean Musin 
Ovide Musin. 

The Wille ccccccccccccccccsccccssccscsscesescssosccooue Thomas 
Waste occccccvccccveccccscepessescveccsccsscevsesovesees Woodman 
RECOMEPENSE 6 ccc ccc ccscccsenccccccecc cece sessenvececosesoes Hammond 
Juliette Selleck. 

Organ—Storm at Sea....ccccccccccercccccceccescccsecsecs Robyn 
Alfred G. Robyn. 

Paroles due Catur ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccess Radoux-Musin 
Ovide Musin. 

Prologue, Pagliacci .....-scccccccccccsccecccsccccccsesecs Leoncavallo 


Victor Baillard. 
CLARICE OF EBERSTEIN, 
Fairy Cantata by Rheinberger. 

Caled. cc odgncacckdsdacsdadegeenad couchecaianehesaes Mrs. Selleck 
TRE co oniss cacaazst enxtaciesivenccetdesssqedsuncdeseomee Saee 
Fairy Godmother .......cccccccecccccccecceccesecseeee Mrs, Foote 

The several numbers were rendered with skill and 
showed the artistic aims and attainments of both soloists 
and chorus. The cantata created a most favorable impres- 
sion and disclosed the masterly hand of Mr. Robyn as a 
drillmaster and conductor. The personnel of the choir 
is as follows: Sopranos, Isabel Wood, Eva Fitch, Ethel 
Miller, Louise Canfield, J. M. Campbell, Clara Monsees, 
B. A. Smith, J. H. Thurston, D. S. Lane, Bessie Doolittle, 
Gertrude Kimpton; contraltos, G. M. Phillips, Grace Bra- 
sier, E. S. Sibbs, Marion Van Kleeck, Margaret Cole, G. 
Wood, H. V. Norris, L. Suhr, C. Barties; tenors, W. F. 
Stauz, W. S. Gerhart, C. R. Walsh, J. H. Nason, A, T. 
Heath; bassos, W. C. Gleichman, A. C. Ely, R. K. Hoag- 
land, George Ames, J. B. Hawley. 





Who today ever heart or wants to hear earlier works 
of Verdi like “I Lombardi,” “Ernani” or “Luisa Miller,” 
or even Wagner’s first essays, “Rienzi” and “The Flying 
Dutchman ?”—New York World. 


HUTCHESON APPEARS WITH THE PHILHARMONIC. 
The fifth in a series of eight Sunday concerts by the 

New York Philharmonic Society took place in Carnegie 

Hall, February 5, with Ernest Hutcheson as soloist in the 

following program: 

Checeten, . Ta Bes SM Sod dw nec cctiddd veces Sone .Lalo 


Symphony in B minor (unfinished)...... Schubert 
Concerto in D mimor, Op. 23....-cccccccccccecs Mac Dowell 
Overture, Flying Dutchman............... Wagner 
Waldweben, Siegfried .............eeeee: Wagner 
Prelude, Die Meistersinger............. Sas «+s+++ Wagner 


All musical New York is praising the programs which 
the New York Philharmonic Society is presenting this 
season and there was special cause for admiring the music 
played last Sunday. The romantic episodes, as well as the 
tragic denouement in Lalo’s opera, “Le Roi d’ Ys,” as re 
vealed in the overture, were brought out with fine shading 
and masterly accents. Mr. Mahler’s leadership leaves no 
one in doubt about the composer’s intentions. The 
“Unfinished” symphony of 
Schubert has rarely been 
played in the concerts by 
the society with such ex- 
quisite tone color. The 
strings and woodwinds were 
in superb form and the two 
movements of this beautiful 
work were delivered in a 
spirit which was noble and 
authoritative. 

If this society continues 
to keep up the good work 
of performing the great 
symphonies in this style it 
cannot be many years be- 
fore the concerts of the old 
Philharmonic will be self 
supporting, 

Ernest Hutcheson, the 
pianist, received a hearty 
welcome as he appeared on 
the stage. His performance of MacDowell’s second con- 
certo brought the artist an ovation and the excitement 
over the performance was well merited. Mr. Hutcheson’s 
unaffected manliness would win any audience and when 
such a personality is united with musicianship of the high- 
est order, the listeners are justified by going into raptures. 





ERNEST HUTCHESON. 


This concerto has had numerous presentations in New 
York since it was first played in 1885, but in no previous 
hearing of it did the players succeed in sounding more 
convincingly the individual qualities of the work. The first 
and last movements reveal in some measures the peculiar 
sadness which characterizes so many of the deceased com- 
poser’s compositions. The form of the concerto pro- 
claims no innovations, but in working out his themes the 
gifted American disclosed the flow of genius. Mr 
Hutcheson’s finished technic and his wunerring sense of 
rhythm together with an evident sympathy with the work 
combined to give a performance that stirred every soul in 
the house. Six times was Mr. Hutcheson recalled to 
acknowledge the appreciation which was stormily demon- 
strated. 

Last evening (Tuesday) David Bispham appeared with 
the Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall, in an interest- 
ing program, which will be reviewed in these columns next 
week, 





Elman’s Second Recital Program. 

Mischa Elman will give his second New York recital 
in Cariegie Hall, Monday afternoon, February 13 (Lin- 
coln’s Birthday). He will have Percy Kahn as his piano 
accompanist, but Ernesto Consolo will play the piano part 
with Mr. Elman in the “Kreutzer” sonata. The order of 
the program will be as follows: 
Kreutzer Sonata ......... 
Concerto D major ......... 


swoesees . Beethoven 
Paganini-Wilhelmj 


Sonata, Devil’s Trill.......... 9 diepatcni aan eet ieh ellen - Tartini 
(Cadenza by Mr. Elman.) 

REE BA dndcusvecucndcdavedcoute . Lolli-Elman 

PE Ncinaicscacieiceustsades 4 : Sammartini-Elman 

Capricietto ..... sovcodsces . Mendelssohn- Burmeister 

Geetomme amd Rignudem oc cccsccccccccceccse Francoeur-Kreisler 

MS nénétdciececunakedibhd+ceethocudeaaadere anal Sarasate 


Busoni and the Boston Symphony. 

The fourth pair of New York concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra are to be given in Carnegie Hail 
Thursday evening, February 23, and Saturday afternoon, 
February 25. The soloist will be Ferruccio Busoni. On 
Thursday evening he is to play Beethoven’s C minor con- 
certo, and on Saturday afternoon Liszt’s “Dance of Death.” 
On Thursday night the principal item on the program will 
be Richard Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” while on Saturday 
afternoon the symphony will be Schubert's in C major. 

It must be admitted that the symphonic poem “L’Ap- 
prenti Sorcier,” the only other work by Dukas known here, 
is more valuable and interesting than the symphony heard 
recently, though both works were written in the same 


year, 1897—New York World. 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


*“ Louise,”” January 31. 

the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
ny to Metropolitan Opera House took place 

sday evening, January 31, on which occasion Charpen- 


econd visit of 


the 
elightful opera, ‘“Louise,”’ was presented before an- 
erflowing assemblage 
he principals of the cast were: Mary Garden as Louise; 
Dalmores, Julien; H. Dufranne, the father, and 
Bressler-Gianoli, the mother. There are over 
ty characters in the opera and the minor parts were 
Cleofonte 


iries 
Viadame 
very satisfactorily. The conductor was 
anini, under whose magnetic baton a most charming 
The opera “Louise” has so many 
that it difficult to state 
most evident. Mr. Campanini 


every nuance in the intricate score and the 


rmance resulted. 


of distinction, would be 


especial one 1S 


might forth 
chestra distinguished itself under his splendid leader- 
ship 


Mary Garden's conception of the title role is hardly 
me would expect of a girl reared under the influence 
Her Louise is a wilful 


the least said 


what 
and mother 
and undisciplined creature. Of her singing 
Che role of Louise is lyrical and it is a pity 


honest a father 

the bette 
that so much of it was poorly sung 
Of Charles can be said that, aside from 
Caruso, no better tenor than this versatile artist has been 
heard in the Metropolitan Opera House in years. Dalmores 
s a favorite at the late Manhattan Opera, but he never 
His voice rang out in 
large Metropolitan auditorium with a clearness and 
tainty that was truly fascinating. No one could pos- 
have given a more artistic portrayal of the part of 
The sympathy of the listener goes 

more towards of the father in this opera, but, 
ss, Dalmores seemed to be the attractive feature 


Dalmores it 


than on this occasion. 


petter 


he romantic Julien 


the role 
neverthele 
of the evening 
Mr. Dufranne effective in his delineation and 
a good impression by his sincerity. 


well, but 


was very 
, 
eated 


Madame Bressler-Gianoli acted her voice is 
rdly powerful enough for the Metropolitan. 
lhe scenic arrangements were well cared for and the en- 
ble thoroughly artistic. 
Of the smaller roles that of the “ragpicker” was in the 
pable hands of Gustav Huberdeau, and Francesco Daddi, 
he buffo tenor, made the most of the old clothes man. 
\ role which was omitted when “Louise” was given at 
Manhattan House, that of the Noctambulist, 
on this occasion, and proved rather interest- 


taken by a Edmund 


Opera 
is included 
g and was neatly newcomer, 
Warnery 

[he production deserves great praise and it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Dippel does not present another oppor- 


nity of hearing this very attractive opera. 


“Germania,” February 1. 


In , weeeeeee- Giulio Rossi 
.Enrico Caruso 
....Pasquale Amato 
..Antonio Pini-Corsi 
scare Emmy Destinn 
.-Marie Mattfeld 
Lenora Sparkes 
.....Adamo Didur 
William Hinshaw 
..Marie Mattfeld 
.. Giuseppe Cottino 
Edoardo Missiano 
Maubourg 
Rita Barillo 


Jeanne 


tor, Arturo T 


scanini 


“Germania” Enrico 


ival of 


opportunity 


Franchetti’s gave 
to shine in one of his best roles, 
} vas not slow to avail himself of the chance. His 
ce was in best estate and encompassed the easy flowing 
trophes of with the utmost fluency, 
y and mellifluousness. His dramatic impersonation 


isical “Germania” 


brillianc 
lso is an impressive piece of art, 


the Loewe a 


part of 
ut with infinite histrionic detail and surcharged 
vith sincere feeling and convincing passion. 

\s Carlo Worms, Pasquale Amato has a role almost as 
mportant as Caruso’s, and the baritone sings and acts it 
with his never failing distinction and refined intelligence; 
\mato’s voice always is a treat in and of itself and when 

he employs it his golden throated organ becomes 
and a joy forever 
Emmy Destinn lacks in her square ‘cut portrayal 


and her 


of beauty 

1 on the same singer’s Santuzza) 
i Alma Gluck sup- 
) a nicety her ingratiating 
ion, and dramatic enact- 
delight to the eye as well 


f the role, 


Ortrayal of the sharply 


cut character of Pastore Stapps and won individual plau- 
dits for his splendid work. 

Lenora Sparkes as Jebbel, William Hinshaw as Liitzow, 
and Marie Mattfeld as Hedwige, filled lesser roles with 
excellent effect and helped to complete the ensemble in 
many essential ways. Toscanini conducted with his cus- 
tomary verve and insight and the result was a perfect or- 
chestral rendering. ‘ 

As to “Germania” itself, that opera does not grow in 
value or greatness with repeated hearings. THE MusIcaL 
Courter’s opinion of last season is as apt now as it was 
then, that Franchetti is a skilled orchestrator who has 
studied the best models everywhere and writes in a fluent 
lyrical vein, suggesting all the styles and working obvious- 
ly for euphony of sound and singableness in the vocal 
parts. In consequence, “Germania” is an agreeable work 
without taxing the mind or the heart of the listener too 
severely. The story of the opera reads like a child’s his- 
tory of Germany during the Liberation period preceding 
Napoleon’s downfall. 


“Das Rheingold,’ February 2 (Matinee . 


It is sometimes said that “Das Rheingold” is the least 
interesting segment of the colossal “Ring.” This opinion 
was in all probability expressed by the audiences that first 
heard “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” and to’ whom the 
themes were new and strange. To those of us who know 
every harmony, melody and meaning of that vast score, 
however. there is great delight in hearing the suggestions 
of themes that are afterward developed to such length an 
with so much amazing art in the subsequent dramas. 

It seems absurd to say that the enjoyment of the prou- 
logue depends on a knowledge of the pieces. that are to 
follow. But such is the case. And it must be remembered 
that Wagner composed “Das Rheingold” after he had 
finished the remainder of the “Ring.” The pleasure he de- 
rived in writing it was due to his familiarity with what he 
had already written. The sword motive, for instance, ‘s 
almost insignificant as it appears in “Das Rheingold,” yet 
it at once calls up the superb forge scene in “Siegfried.” 
the prologue voices of the Rhine maidens near the end of 
the prologue serve only to remind us of the bewitching 
music of “Gétterdammerung.” In addition to its sugges- 
tiveness, “Das Rheingold” has many beauties and powerful 
scenes of its own. 

As a performance, on the whole, we have never heard 
a better one, here or in Europe. Individual voices and 
different personalities, a more authoritative and poetic 
conductor, perhaps, but not a better whole. We have heard 
Wotan more massive and majestic of voice, though not 
more intelligently sung. Walter Soomer sang the lyrical 
passages better than he declaimed the dramatic parts. 
William Hinshaw made all that was necessary of the few 
phrases he had in the part of Donner. Glenn Hall would 
be more effective in an auditorium of which the dimensions 
were more in harmony with the size of his voice. His 
voice is musical, but it hardly reaches the heroic standard 
required in Wagnerian music drama. Carl Burrian as 
Loge the fire god looked the part and acted with spirit and 
intelligence. We have heard others sing the music of this 
part with more sympathy and beauty of tone. Otto Goritz 
as Alberich was able almost to arouse our sympathies for 
him in spite of the repellant nature of Alberich, which he 
portrayed with so much art. The Mime of Albert Reiss 
is above criticism. It is he, more than anyone else we 
know, who has made the character of Mime a delight to 
hfs hearers. The giants Fasolt and Fafner as represented 
by Herbert Witherspoon and Basil Ruysdal, respectively, 
were as admirable as those louts need be. 

Mariska Aldrich was a very stately Fricka, and the 
fresh, young voice of Alma Gluck made the music of 
Freia a delight. Louise Homer, as Erda the Earth god- 
dess, rose to the occasion through the floor, and disap- 
peared in the same way. Her voice has quality, but there 
was so much tremolo in it that it suggested a vocal earth- 
quake. The three Rhine maidens who can paddle for- 
ward while they swim backwards, singing meanwhile under 
water, were Leonora Sparkes, Bella Alten, and Florence 
Wickham. 

Alfred Hertz conducted in 
The scenic effects were magnificent. 


his usual «.thletic manner. 


“La Traviata,” February 2 (Evening). 


Last November “La Traviata” was given with Melba, 
McCormack and Galeffi in the principal roles. The sec- 
ond performance brought forward Lydia Lipkowska, of the 
Boston Opera Company, Dimitri Smirnoff and Pasquale 
Amato. Smirnoff has neither the art nor the voice for a 
part such as Alfredo, which requires consummate vocaliza- 
tion and passionate acting. Podesti apparently had little 
control over his forces, for there was not the vestige of a 
nuance nor a climax observable during the evening. 

Lipkowska sang delightfully and invested the part with 


the proper spirit. Her acting was varied and she dis- 
tinguished nicely between the various joys and sorrows of 
Dumas’ “Lady of the Camellias.” Amato as Germont sang 
brilliantly and the duet in the second act was a delightful 
example of perfect tonal delivery. 


*‘ Tristan and Isolde,” February 3. 


Toscanini was the chief star of the Wagner amatory epic 
last Friday and gave an inspired and inspiring reading of 
the love lit score. It was fortunate that the orchestra was 
able to please the audience so completely, for the pair of 
protagonists after whom the opera is named left much 
to be desired. Carl Burrian’s physical limitations—for 
which he is not responsible, of course—hardly fit him to 
assume the bearing and manners of a dashing young hero, 
but if his singing at least could atone for his lack of looks 
there might be extenuating circumstances from a critical 
standpoint. Alas, however, Burrian stands for the typical, 
old fashioned German style of vocal emission (or, rather, 
projection), gesture, and delivery of text. It is a style 
long ago discarded in this country by singers of modern 
ideas in Wagner, such as Amato, Gadski, Witherspoon, 
Schumann-Heink, Bispham and others. The Burrian tone 
sounds strident and forced and his angularity of move- 
ment and observance of arbitrary traditions rob the Tris- 
tan role of nearly all semblance of reality. 

Olive Fremstad was hampered, perhaps, by her unim- 
aginative stage partner, but the fact remains that she gave 
the Isolde role a hard, inflexible reading, without a single 
touch of that human quality which vitalizes the impersona- 
tion of every really great opera artist and creates the at- 
mosphere of likelihood so essential to stage illusion. Miss 
Fremstad’s voice is not of soprano range or timbre and 
consequently her singing at no time had the proper color 
which keen Wagner experts demand in the Isolde music 
and which the composer had in his mind’s ear when he 
wrote his opera. Intonation, rhythm, and phrasing also 
were not above reproach in Miss Fremstad’s performance 
and therefore a sober estimate of her Isolde forces the con- 
clusion that it has no feature worthy of praise, except the 
ambition of the exponent and the diaphanous attractive- 
ness of her costumes. 

If the conventional and vocally piercing Brangaene of 
Louise Homer be passed by with a word, then the review- 
er is able to dwell for a brief space on the wholly admir- 
able singing and dignified acting of Allen Hinckley as 
King Marke, the finely wrought and consistent work of 
William Hinshaw as Melot, the earnest if bulky Kurwenal 
of Soomer, the finished conception of the tiny Shepherd’s 
part by Reiss, and the tuneful and temperamental Sailor 
of Glenn Hall. Those were compensations for which to 
be grateful. 


“The Girl of the Golden West,”’ February 4 (Mat- 
inee). 


Of the performance of this opera by the familiar cast of 
eminent artists we have already written at length. It is 
unnecessary to say more concerning the mounting, singing 
and orchestral playing of this elaborate work. We do not 
find that this music improves on better acquaintance, as 
new music usually improves. On the contrary, we become 
more and more convinced that the harmonies that are 
beautiful are all to be found in Wagner’s scores in par- 
ticular, as well as elsewhere, but the distorted chords, with 
no dramatic significance that we have been able to dis- 
cover, are more original. The melodramatic effects lose 
their grip with each repetition and the lyrical part do not 
gain. Its beauty is common property, its ugliness its own. 
Nor did we hear any new orchestral combinations, with 
the exception of a passage where the harps are muted 
with paper to imitate th banjo. The drawing power of 
this opera itself will be better tested when there is no 
Caruso in the cast. 


Sunday Night Concert, February 5. 


Busoni scored an immense triumph at the Sunday even- 
ing concert in the Metropolitan Opera House where he 
was the special attraction. Innumerable recalls forced him 
to infringe the “no encore” rule and he was obliged to 
play again and again. The Liszt E flat concerto and the 
sixth rhapsodie of Liszt were his principal numbers. The 
great pianist was in fine fettle, 

Berta Morena sang “Dich Theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” effectively. Madame Morena’s beautiful voice 
and regal stage presence are commensurate with her splen- 
did artistic attainments. 

Carl Jérn, the tenor, was in fine voice, and his singing 
of an aria from “La Boheme” aroused the audience to 
enthusiasm. 

Two Americans, Anna Case and Allen Hinckley, call for 
special praise. Mr. Hinckley sang in German three songs 
by Von Weingierl and met with instantaneous recognition. 
Mr. Hinckley is already an established favorite among the 
bassos of the opera house. 

Miss Case, a*truly American singer, having studied sole- 
ly in New York, under Madame Ohrstrom-Renard, aston- 
ished the large audience by the ease with which she sang 
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the very difficult “Casta Diva,” from “Norma,” although 
this is an aria which should be sung only by mature artists, 
nevertheless Miss Case made a remarkable showing. This 
young’ soprano has a great future in store. 


** Germania,” February 6. 
“Germania” was the Monday night bill with the same 


cast as at last Wednesday night’s performance, which is 
reviewed elsewhere in this department. 





BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


“La Boheme,” January 31. 


The Opera House of the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
was the scene of a largely attended performance of Puc- 
cini’s popular opera, last Tuesday evening, the event tak- 
ing on additional interest and luster through the appear- 
ance of Alice Nielsen as Mimi. Associated with Miss 
Nielsen in the cast were Dimitri Smirnoff as Rodolfo, An- 
tonio Scotti as Marcello, Andrea de Segurola as Colline 
and Bella Alten as Musetta. The balance of the cast was 
in the main satisfactory. 

The Mimi of Alice Nielsen is a movingly pathetic char- 
acterization of the petite heroine of this opera, and if some 





ALICE NIELSEN AS MIMI 


of the other singers who attempt this role were to study 
Miss Nielsen’s work, it might prove of value to these 
aspirants for fame in “La Boheme.” To begin with, Miss 
Nielsen has the voice, figure and appearance for the role 
of Mimi. She never strays from the ideal conception of this 
character, but ever adheres to the exacting demands of 
this peculiarly difficult delineation. 

The entrance of Miss Nielsen in the first act imme 
diately preceding her romantic scene with Rodolfo was 
marked by a delicate charm, which quickly established her 
in the favor of the audience. Her solo and duet with Ro- 
dolfo at the closing of this act were vocally and histrion- 
ically correct, and it was a pity that her masculine asso- 
ciate had neither the vocal nor dramatic equipment to 
match those of Miss Nielsen. 

In the third act Miss Nielsen presented a forlorn pic- 
ture and her pathetic appeal to Rodolfo in this scene was 
strikingly beautiful. The death scene in the last act moved 
the majority of the audience to tears. In fact nothing 
finer in this line has been witnessed in any of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s productions. 

rhe visiting artist from the Boston Opera House was 
accorded a genuine and hearty ovation by the Brook- 
lynites, a rather unusual procedure in the conservative City 
of Churches. Miss Nielsen and the other principals of the 
cast were called before the curtain several times after each 
act. 

The finale of the first act, where Rodolfo and Mimi pass 
out to join their comrades at the Cafe Momus, would be 
much more effective were the two singers to deliver their 
last notes in the distance rather than just outside the door 
at the rear of the stage. Whenever this plan is followed 

and it is in many “La Boheme” productions— the artistic 
effect is complete, the voices dying away in the distance 
as the curtain slowly drops on the scene. 

Mr, De Segurola was a capital Colline, and his singing 
of the “coat song” in the last act was heartily appreciated 


by the audience, which rewarded him with a spontane- 
ous round of applause. 

Mr. Smirnoff, aside from failing to fulfill the vocal de- 
mands, was an overdressed Rodolfo, his sartorial appear- 
ance being in striking contrast to that of his poverty-clad 


associates. In the death scene he omitted that strikingly 


pathetic little act, the shutting out of the sunbeams from 


Mimi’s face. This detail is small, but it was decidedly 
missed by those who are familiar with “La Boheme.” 
Podesti conducted with a heavy hand, and many times 
permitted the orchestra to overbalance the singers. HH: 
does not seem to grasp the finer details of this score 





GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


“ Rigoletto,” January 30. 

Mr. Baklanoff is a constantly growing power in his im- 
personation of Rigoletto. 
in his attitude of mock humility, slavishly ready to act in 
stantly at his master’s bidding, he conveys the idea of a 
man depraved to the core, until the curse of the bereaved 
father falls on him, when he shrinks and his insolent bear- 
ing leaves him for a moment at the probable thought that 
his own sacredly guarded treasure may some day be pro 
faned. With the sloughing of the jester’s garments, too, he 
became more than ever the vigilant father whose fears for 
his daughter’s safety were only too well founded. From 
this scene his work reached a gradual climax, beginning 
with the half sobbing entrance among the courtiers and clos- 
ing with the scene when he calls down vengeance on the head 
of his child’s betrayer. It was all so graphically composed 
and carried out with such wealth of vocal eloquence that 


From the first slouching entree 


the audience was thrilled and touched in turn. Mr. Con- 
stantino was, as always, the elegant courtier, with the 
finesse of such an one down to his finger tips. Vocally, 


though, he was not entirely in his best vein, since the great 
demands made by his many appearances of late could not 
but help tiring him. Mr. Mardones was Sparafucile and 
Miss Leveroni a heavily inefficient Maddelena. Mr. Good- 
rich led the orchestra with sympathetic insight and due 
care for the correct balance of parts between the vocal and 
orchestral forces. 


“Girl of the Golden West,” February 1. 

A repetition of the above opera with the same cast that 
essayed it heretofore shed no further musical interest on 
the production, which does not gain in the repetition, de- 
spite the excellent work of Mr. Constantino and the gor- 
geous pictorial setting provided by the management. 


“Faust,” February 3. 

An actor who can sing and a singer who can act is a 
“rara avis,’ but Mr. Dalmores furnished both in one at his 
With the ex 
quisite phrasing of his music inseparably welded to every 
syllable of the “story” 


performance of Faust on Friday evening. 


he added the romantically manly 
bearing of the chivalrous lover, and thus carried out mag- 
nificently the beautiful idyll with its tragic close so graph- 
ically depicted by Goethe and Gounod. 

Mr. Baklanoff’s Valentine was one of the chief vocal fea- 
tures of the evening, while Madame Mattfeld’s characteri- 
zation of Martha and Miss Swartz’s Siebel had the same 
excellent points noted in their previous performances here 
Mr. Caplet conducted with his usual distinction. 


“Hansel and Gretel,” February 4 (Matinee). 

A houseful of children of various ages, accompanied by 
fathers and mothers who renewed the joys of their own 
childhood in listening to Humperdinck’s musical tale of 
Hansel and Gretel and the old witch, all had a delightful 
time watching the capital performance of this opera on 
Saturday afternoon. ‘The cast included those members of 
the Metropolitan Opera forces who have given it in New 
York for the past several seasons and were also seen here 
last winter. Mr. Goodrich shared deservedly in the many 
recalls demanded of the principals by the interested and 
enthusiastic listeners. A scene from Rachmaninoff’s “Miser 
Knight,” with Baklanoff in his customary role, closed the 
afternoon’s performance. 


“Carmen,” February 4 (Evening). 

The farewell appearance of Madame Gay and Signor 
Zenatello in Bizet’s popular opera enlisted Alice Nielsen in 
her wonted role of Micaela and Mr. Mardones as the Torea- 
dor, while Mr. Caplet conducted The same principals 
have united in many performances of this opera, and al 
Whether the 
crowded opera house with its many standees enhanced still 


ways with ever increasing artistic perfection. 


further the usual exhilarating effect upon the singers, or 
aot, is immaterial, since it is only sufficient to add that a 
more perfect performance could hardly have been con- 
Madame Gay was in excellent voice and sang 
superbly, acting with more than her wonted abandon, while 
Mr. Zenatello gave a moving impersonation of the unhappy 


ceived. 


soldier lover during the opening acts and worked the close 
up to a tremendously thrilling climax. Miss Nielsen’s idea 
of Micaela is more than that of a little country puppet used 
as a conventional operatic foil for the wickedness of Car- 
men; she makes this character an intrinsic part of the 
whole by drawing a live flesh and blood creature who 
would do all a clever womanly girl could to hold her lover. 


‘Marie Narelle, soprano, gave a engthy 


There were a number of curtain calls for the principals be- 
tween acts, and shouts of bravo at the close, when, after 
many recalls, Madame Gay and Signor Zenatello came on 
the stage for the last time this season, in acknowledgment 
of the well earnéd acclaim from the vast audience. 


Boston Opera Note, 


Massenet’s “Manon Lescaut,” with Mr. Clement, the 


French tenor, as De Grieux, is announced for performance 
on February 15, while Puccini's “Manon,” with Enrico Ca 
Amato for Manon’s 


ruso as De Grieux, and Pasquale 
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FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO 


brother, is to be given the evening of February 22. Ma 
dame Alda will take the role of Manon at both perform 
ances. Gertrupe F. Cowen 


Sunday Night Concerts in Boston. 

Alice Nielsen and Florencio Constantino were the chiei 
attractions at the first Sunday night concert of the season 
Miss Niel- 
sen sang ar aria from Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro, 


given in the Bo ton Opera House last Sunday. 
“Deh vieni, non tardar”’ with all the elegant purity of 
style and artistic simplicity demanded in the singing of 
that master. For her second number Puccini's aria “un 
bel di,” from “Madama Butterfly,” served as a contrasting 
work to display her intense dramatic fervor, and breadth 
of vocal delivery. The audience received both offerings 
with enthusiastic approval, recalling Miss Nielsen several 
Constantino proved his 


almost limitless vocal resources by a splendid rendering of 


times after each number. Mr 


the “Cielo e mar” from “La Gioconda,” and the “O Para 
diso” aria from Myerbeer’s “L’ Africaine,” both arias being 
most grateful vehicles of display for a tenor of Mr. Con 
stantino’s attainments Needless to say the singer did 
ample justice to both selections, the second in particular 


calling forth unbounded applause An orchestral novelty 


was the “Children’s Corner” suite by Debussy, orchestrated 
by Mr. Caplet and played here for the first time in this 
form. although first introduced by Felix Fox, of the Fox- 


Buonamici School, at his piano recital last season. Alin¢ 


Bonheur, contralto, and Mr Mardones ilso contribute 
solo numbers to the program 
At Symphony Hall again John McCormack, assisted by 


program of Irish 


ballads and operatic airs, to an audience taxing the seating 
and standing capacity of the auditorium, with even the 
platform taken into requisition 
matter of course and was as boundless as it was well de- 


The enthusiasm came as a 


served, for thé tenor found himself in truth in a house of 
Gertruve F. Cowen 


friends. 
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GRAND OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “ Pagliacci,” Janu- 
ary 30. 

The double biil, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 
always popular with opera lovers, attracted a large and en- 
audience, liberal in its appreciation of the per- 
of Carolina White in 
Cavalleria” (a new Philadelphia), a role 
especially suited to her voice, was strongly dramatic and 
The duet with her erring lover reached the 

limax of emotion. John McCormack as Turiddu gave a 
convincing and effective rendition of the role and in the 
duet with Lucia, the old mother, gave poignant expression 
to the pathos of the parting. The orchestra, unfortunately, 
in one or two places in the first duet, failed to follow the 
singers, which caused a slight dissonance. Parelli, however, 
gave on the whole a rather good reading of the score, but 
might have had more of the necessary tempo for full effect 
The chorus should be commended for 
Tina de Angelo was 


thusiasti 
Santuzza 
Santuzza to 


formances given. The 


impressive 


in the last chorus 
smooth, broad and effective work. 
satisfactory as Lola 

The Tonio of “Pagliacci” was one 
of the best things so far this here and he 
received the most enthusiastic appreciation for his rendi- 
tion of the most difficult role. He had his audience com- 
pletely with him in the mood of the entire impersonation, 
He gave to the character throughout the entire gamut of 
human emotion called for, a realistic and impressive read- 
ing and quite won the hearts of his audience, to whom he 
seemed one with the role. After the prologue he was re- 
called many times before the performance could proceed. 
Sassi sang the Canio in good style with voice particularly 
suited to the role. The Nedda of Marguerite Sylva was 
good in tone; she looked charming as the little traveling 
player, fairly captivating her audience with her audacious 
manner. The Sylvio of Costa and Peppe of Venturini 
were in good hands and finished out a splendidly balanced 
The orchestra in the hands of Perosia was creditable 
setting charming, reflectin credit on its 


Sammarco in 
season 


cast. 
and the stage 
manager, Fernand Almanz, 





“ Thais,"’ February 1. 

Mary Garden, although not in good voice, owing to her 
recent very severe cold, made a heroic effort and went 
through with her part. The Nicias of Dalmores, although 
a limited role, was most excellent and convincing in its 
portrayal and most beautiful in tonal quality. The Pale- 
mon of Huberdeau was extremely good both vocally and 
dramatically, with rich deep quality of tone necessary for 
the effective reading of the lines. Campanini as leader 
leaves nothing to be said as to the success of the orchestral 
score and the ballet was beautifully effective in the court 
scene, 


“ The Girl of the Golden West,” February 3. 

With the same cast as the performance of little over 
a week ago the “Girl” was sung to a crowded house, which 
gave sincere approval of the effective work done by the 
principals and chorus in this much talked of and much 
abused “Italianized” Western drama. Carolina White re- 
peated her success as the “Girl,” singing, if possible, with 
better effect than at the first performance. Bassi and Sam- 
marco again as principals did splendid work. 


“The Tales of Hoffmann,” February 4 (Matinee); 
The ever popular Offenbach’s opera was played to a 
crowded house, enthusiastic in its reception of the splendid 
cast, the strongest and best so far this season. The Hoff- 
mann of McCormack was a delightful bit of work and he 
looked the part of the poet, recalling “Bobbie” Burns of his 
“ain” country and singing with splendid voice, making each 
opportunity for effect count to the utmost. The vocal 
score, well within his range, lent itself to a sweetness of 
tone throughout. The three heroines of this farcical com- 
edy were happily in the hands of just the right people 
(this opera being the only one requiring three sopranos). 
Lillian Grenville, who gave a charming and original por- 
trayal of the little “singing girl,’ has won for herself a 
distinct place in the hearts of the opera lovers, for her 
very sincere work and her great personal beauty, and in 
this one of the most difficult of soprano roles (because of 
its apparent simplicity), she gave a smooth and beautiful 
eading throughout, taking full advantage of the dramatic 
effects. She was most appealing as she stood looking up 
her “Mother's” portrait, beseeching “her” to under- 

1 and sympathize with her sorrow. Marguerite Sylva 
Giulietta, looked charming and 
The Olympia of 
and absolutely 
“Barcarolle” was never heard to better 


Venetian beauty 
ely throughout the role 
impersonation 


We a charming 


joll-like.” The 


advantage and a repetition was demanded by the enthusias- 
tic audience. Huberdeau created the dual roles of Spalan- 
zani and Crespel with all the humor necessary to the parts. 





“Lacia di Lammermoor,” February 4 (Evening). 

The work of Constantino, who took the role in the place 
of Bassi in the production of Lucia, was a distinct treat 
throughout, and his place with the Philadelphia public 
was demonstrated by the cordial reception tendered him 
by the enthusiastic audience. His voice has gained, if 
possible, more beauty of.tone than when heard here be- 
fore, and in the work throughout he gave a delightful 
tonal and dramatic portrayal of the role. The sextet was 
wonderfully well balanced tonally and smooth in rendi- 
tion. The entire score in the hands of the artists was 
given a wonderful production. The beautiful voice of the 
Russian singer, Madame Lipkowska, seemed most suited 
to the colorful work of this old opera, and in the “mad 
scene” she was truly “great” in her portrayal of the char- 
acter. 





Philadelphia Opera Notes. 

Thursday evening a dinner was given to the officers and 
press representatives of the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand 
Opera Company at the Bellevue-Stratford by Mr. Stotes- 
bury, to whom Philadelphia is indebted more than to any 
other person for the opera season that is being given here. 
Mr. Stotesbury, as host, with his guests, sat down to din- 




















ANDREAS DIPPEL IN HIS VIENNA DAYS. 


ner with Mr, Dippel at his right and Mr. Campanini at 
his left. Mr. Dippel was introduced as the first speaker, 
and in his address he outlined many interesting things, 
among them his recent announcement printed in the 
newspapers as to the financial prosperity of the Opera thus 
far. He noted the support already tendered the produc- 
tion and the hearty co-operation of all concerned to make 
the Philadelphia season a success, the number of new 
operas given and those in prospectus. The Opera here 
with us to be an institution and to be liberally supported 
with enthusiastic and crowded houses, thus demonstrating 
the approval with which the well staged and artistic pro- 
ductions of opera must be received, to show the artists 
and managers by more than words the success of their 
undertaking. Speeches were also made by Chariton Yar- 
nell and Clement B. Newbold, who are associated with 
Mr. Stotesbury as officers of the company; Mr. Harring- 
ton Fitzgerald, E. V. H. Nardi, a prominent Italian resi- 
dent of this city, E. A. Van Valkenburg, John B. Town- 
send, H. T. Craven and James Campbell. m 
The Rev. M. Drause, rector of the Polish Church of St. 
Laurentius, accompanied by Revs. M. Kopytkiewicz, J. 
Pioczaj and J. Dabrowski, called early this week to pay 
their respects to Madame Korolewicz, the Polish prima 
donna with the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. M. Q. 





Bernice de Pasquali’s Second Southern Tour. 

Bernice de Pasquali, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged to appear with orchestra in the 
big concert to be given in Tampa (Fla.) on the evening 


of February 16—one of the chief musical features of the 
annual ten days’ fete held in Tampa during the winter 
season. Madame de Pasquali will also be heard in song 
recital in a number of other Southern cities—Daytona, Palm 
Beach, Miami and St. Augustine on this tour. 

This is Madame de Pasquali’s second Southern tour this 
season. Her fine artistry and charming personality make 
her a great favorite with the Southern audiences. 





More New York Opinions of Bonci’s Great Art. 


Alessandro Bonci, the famous tenor, now on a con- 
cert tour of the country, was the soloist at the last con- 
cert of the Volpe Symphony Society in Carnegie Hall. 
His singing in English as well as his native Italian 
evoked the greatest enthusiasm. The following extracts 
are from criticisms in the daily papers: 

Had the tenor been appearing before a house full of his own 
countrymen at the opera he could not have received a more wildly 
enthusiastic reception than greeted him after everything he did 
yesterday. He deserved it all, too, for he sang splendidly, a slight 
hoarseness manifest for a time at the outset not causing him any 
perceptible discomfort. Mr. Bonci’s English diction might well 
serve as a model of clarity to many a native artist—New York 
Evening Post, January 9, 1911. 





The singing of this skilful artist again gave delight by its quali- 
ties of elegant style and correct delivery which place him among 
the few masters of vocal art-—New York Sun. 





For many in the audience at the Volpe Symphonic Orchestra’s 
second concert in Carnegie Hall the most interesting portion of the 
program was probably furnished by the singing of Alessandro Bonci, 
who was the soloist. Mr. Bonci sang “Una furtiva Lagrima,” from 
Donizetti’s opera, “L’Elisir d’Amore,” and the air, “Che gelida 
Manina,” from Puccini’s “La Boheme.” Both were fine exemplifica- 
tions of his exquisite vocal art, in phrasing, expression and diction, 
in beautiful legato, in its prolongation, the swelling and diminish- 
ing of tone. It was most polished and beautiful singing, and was 
highly appreciated by the audience, which applauded most vehe- 
mently.—New York Times. 





But bis admirers, who were surely as many as the large audience, 
would not let him off at that. There was a veritable old-time Man- 
hattan riot of applause, with shouts of “Bis,” and other less articu- 
late cries to the effect that the idolized tenor repeated ‘‘Una furtiva 
lagrima,” and after the air from “La Boheme” added “Salve 
dimora,” from “Faust,” and then, in the clearly chiselled English 
with which he astonished his hearers at his recent song recital, 
Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and MacDowell’s “A Maid 
Sings Light.”—New York Globe. 





The finest tenor of our time—finest in beauty of voice, in taste 
and artfulness of execution—had a great welcome that indicated 
how he had conquered the New York that regrets deeply the fact 
that he is not singing here in opera this year. In the second part 
“Che gelida Manina,” from “Boheme,” was followed by no léss 
than three encores, one of them, “Hark, Hark, the Lark.” Every 
word of Schubert’s beautiful little song was heard with astonishing 
distinctness. Mr. Bonci showed how true is his theory that, with 
the right artist, our English speech becomes almost as lyrical as his 
own native Italian—New York Evening Sun. 





A crowded house gave. him a reception such as the most popular 
of prima donnas well might envy. It was all the more remarkable 
for the fact that a far larger share of men than usual was present 
“Bis! Bis! Bis!” was shouted from all over the house, and when 
he had yielded to the tumult and sung the aria all over again it 
took another half a dozen appearances to restore quiet—New York 
Evening World. 





Bonci simply had to give an encore, but instead of repeating 
the “Che gelida Manina” he sang, with accompaniment of orchestra, 
the “Salve dimora” aria from “Faust” in Italian, sang it with the 
extraordinary perfection of phrasing, the wonderful elasticity of 
tone and the perfectly distinct yet musical diction which he so 
amazingly commands. 

But the appetite of the crowd was not appeased. The roar of 
a~-roval brought Bonci back to the front again and again. Fully 
a mile the little tenor must have walked on the Carnegie Hall stage 
yesterday afternoon. Finally, he came out with his accompanist, 
Harrold Smith, and sang, with piano, ‘Hark, Hark, the Lark,” 
which he gave in English, enunciating his words so clearly, so in- 
telligibly, so euphoniously that no other language could have sounded 
more musical.—New York Press. 





Busoni as Teacher Would Make Thousands a Year. 

It is a well known fact that Busoni for years has de- 
clined to accept pupils. In fact, since he was heard at the 
famous State Conservatory of Vienna, which position 
brought with it the title of “Royal and Imperial Professor 
of the University of Vienna,” a position now held by Leo- 
pold Godowski, and before Busoni took it by Emil Sauer, 
he has not taught. 

M. H. Hanson, Busoni’s American manager, has regis- 
tered over 400 applications from people from all over the 
United States who clamor and beg for lessons from the 
master. Mr. Busoni has been very proud to receive appli- 
cations from three or four of the best known American 
pianists, all of whom are concertizing as well as teaching. 
Yet he cannot bring himself ‘to accept pupils, as his mind 
is too full of schemes for future work to permit of his 
settling down to the task of daily teaching. Nor does the 
very considerable financial rewards to be derived from 
teaching tempt him very much, for luckily he is in receipt 
of a very large income not only from concert tours, but 
from the ever increasing popularity of his compositions. 





Strauss led two “Elektra” performances at Buda Pesth 
and was acclaimed there as the hero of modern music. 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS IN BALTIMORE. 


Battimore, Md., February 4, 1911 

ening, February 2, the second opera of the 
en at the Lyric Theater by the Philadelphia 
Offenbach’s “Tales of 


nd Opera Company 


s the bill, with Mesdames Di Angelo, Sylva, 
i Zeppili and Mr. McCormack and Mr 
he leading roles. The performance was a 


ind much enjoyed by the throng of music 
wded the Lyric 
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3, the eleventh Peabody re 
the German 
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by Alexander Heinemann, 


John Mandelbrod at the piano 
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and his recital was a great success. 
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Kelley Compositions Heard. 


ms of the MacDowell Club, 1425 Broadway, 


1 afternoon was held on Monday, February 6, in 
f | Stillman Kelley, at which the program 

f works by that composer. The par 
w Mr. and Mrs. Kelley, and the Misses Elsa 
Francesea Gilder, Alice Schradieck, and Caroline 
It The iast named four constituted the Fischer 
Quartet, which with the assistance of Mrs. Kelley 
d her husband’s quintet, op. 20, in F sharp 
It scholarly work, filled with lofty melodic 

ial f ned into an organic whole of unusual struc 
1 skill and symmetry. Harmonically Mr. Kelley stands 
the ultra moderns in daring and originality, but he 
ress on beauty of theme than do most of his 
t ntemporaries This quintet should figure 


ums of all our chamber music organizations 
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ich gifted men as Edgar Stillman Kelley 
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An Appreciation of Dalton-Baker. 


the American manager of Dalton-Baker 


received the following letter 
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Lin} is 
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lightest of his songs. I 
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Southern or any other cities what Memphis knows of and feels 
about him, please command m« There may be other managers just 


as ignorant of his reputation and qualities as I was. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) AuGuUsTA SEMM 


Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatello Sail. 
After completing their phenomenally successful season 
with the Boston Opera Company, the artist pair sailed on 
the Lusitania February 8 for Europe. Making a quick 
trip across the continent Madame Gay and Signor Zenatello 
will arrive in St. Petersburg February 20, where they are 
scheduled to appear jointly with the Imperial Opera Com- 





Photo by Marceau, 


joston. 


MARIA GAY. 


pany in “Carmen,” “Aida” and “Il Trovatore,” while in- 
dividually Signor Zenatello will appear in “Othello,” and 
Madame Gay in Gluck’s “Orfeo.” From St. Petersburg 
they go to Moscow, Kharkov, Odessa, Kiev, Warsaw and 
Riga, appearing in the same repertory, and then on to 
Paris for a well earned rest. 

When questioned as to their plans for the summer, 
Madame Gay answering for both declared that since hav- 
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GIOVANNI ZENATELLO. 


ing purchased a magnificent new automobile tney have de- 
cided to remain in their beautiful home on Cadoques, an 
island in the Mediterranean which they own outzight, and 
spend the summer touring on the shores of the sea. 

Of course there have insistent demands from 
Buenos Aires, where the opera loving public would give 
much to have their gifted countrywoman and her artist 
husband during the operatic season, but not having had 
even one month for rest during the last three years, Ma- 
dame Gay and Signor Zenatello decided to keep this sum- 


been 








mer free from engagements. In fact this has become 
almost a matter of necessity since they have so many fine 
offers under consideration for next season in this country, 
that both artists will be kept busily engaged with one 
opera company or another throughout the winter in addi- 
tion to their scheduled series of appearances in Boston. 





Bispham Sings Classics in Mendelssohn Hall, 


David Bispham was the singer at a concert given in 
Mendelssohn Hall Saturday evening of last week at which 
piano and organ numbers were played by Mary Reno Pin- 
ney. Mr. Bispham’s tour this season has taken the favor- 
ite baritone over a considerable stretch of this great coun- 
try, but from his singing last week before a very fashion- 
able and demonstrative audience, it is evident that much 
traveling has not affected his voice. He was in the best 
condition and sang with the usual authority and mag- 
which is certain to annihilate coldness should it 
exist. On this occasion, however, there was great en- 
thusiasm from the beginning. 

Mr. Bispham sang first to organ accompaniment the up- 
lifting air, “Commit Thy Ways,”’ from “The Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew,” by Bach. He followed this num- 
ber with another sublime song, ‘‘Dem Unendlichen” (“To 
the Eternal One”), by Schubert, and for this the singer 
was accompanied at the organ by Miss Pinney and at the 
piano by Harry M. Gilbert. Several enthusiastic recalls 
brought the desired encore and very appropriately Mr 
Bispham adhered to the hallowed spirit his numbers pro- 
vided, and he delivered with noble expression Beethoven’s 
immortal hymn, “Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur” (“God 
in Nature”) which, by the way, he sang in English. 

Later in the evening Mr. Bispham gave the “Dichter- 
lieLe” cycle of Schumann. Before singing it, the artict 
made a little speech in which he promised to sing this 
wreaths of classic gems in English after a good translation 
has been made. The English texts at hand not meeting 
the approval of Mr. Bispham, he decided, he explained, to 
sing the original German poems by Heinrich Heine, and 
the interpretation was very beautiful. Of Mr. Bispham’s 
German diction nothing more remains to be said. His 
German is perfect and when that is said all is said. Mr. 
Gilbert played the piano parts in the Schumann cycle 
creditably. The audience was in no mood to let Mr. Bis- 
pham go. He was called back to the stage many times 
and in response to the ovation added two encores, the ever 
welcome “Two Grenadiers,” by Schumann, and the impas- 
sioned “Widmung,” by the same composer. 


netism 





Baldwin Resumes Organ Recitals. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, head of the department of music at 
City College, resumed his organ recitals January 29, mark- 
ing the beginning of the spring season, and continuing until 
May 28, Wednesdays and Sundays, 4 o’clock. The versa- 
tile and ambitious organist plans his programs to last about 
an hour, and in this time plays many things covering wide 
styles. A Bach fugue, Merkel sonata, Widor symphony, 
popular vocal or piano pieces such as “Song to the Evening 
Star,” or Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow,’ No. 22, tran- 
scriptions of overtures by modern composers, a Tschai- 
kowsky symphony movement—all these find place on his 
varied programs. . 

There are always good audiences on hand Wednesdays, 
and Sundays the beautiful Tudor Hall is crowded, so that 
The 166th 
organ recital was one of the series given in New York and 
vicinity by members of the American Guild of Organists. 
lwo Bach excerpts opened the program, a tuneful oboe 
melody giving color to the choral prelude. The sound vol- 
ume at times seems to come from all over, rolling down 
from the high ceilings, making peculiar effect. Bonnet’s 
“Elves” was interesting, and Reubke’s Ninety-fourth Psalm 
altogether overpowering, so full of pathos and immensity 


at times, coming late, it is impossible to get in. 


is it. 

Baccalaureate services February 5 attracted an immense 
audience, the Rev. Henry VanDyke delivering the address. 
The organ recital followed, when Bach’s “Gigue” fugue cre- 
ated a lively atmosphere. Grieg’s “In the Morning” was 
much applauded, the “Prize Song” a close rival. Following 
the recital the several scores of graduates, in cap and gown, 
passed out first, making an impressive sight. Following is 
the next program for today, Wednesday, February 8, 4 
p. m.: 
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Life has its humble dramas and its sordid tragedies. 
Charpentier, the creator of “Louise,” wrote one of them. 
He made it, with the tears and blood of youth, out of his 
own story. And, in making it, he gave the world not only 
a romance of Paris life with music, but also a great, hu- 
man play, as intelligible to Americans as to his own com- 


patriots—New York American. 
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MARIO SAMMARCO 


AS JACK RANCE 


In “The Girl of the Golden West.” 


Some Press Notices 


“It would be difficult to better the sonorous and pictur- 
esque Jack Rance, the Sheriff of Mario Sammarco. His 
was an impersonation which both lyrically and dramatically 
could easily challenge comparison with that of the gifted.” 

Philadelphia North American, Jan. 24. 


‘A distinct triumph was Sammarco's performance of 
the role of Jack Rance. He had all of A’s insouciance 
and sangfroid, and when the moments came to abandon this 
pose, he flung himself into action and speech with even 
greater intensity and animation, while his superb voice car- 
ried clearly and effortlessly above the beautiful din of the 
orchestra. It is hard to see how his interpretation of this 
significant part could have been improved upon; it was a 
highly impressive characterization.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, January 24. 


“The same thing might be said of Sammarco’s Sheriff 
Rance, the excellence of which as a peculiarly life-like and 
genuine creation has already been mentioned. Mr. Sam- 
marco had evidently made a careful study of the character. 
He had probably received instruction less artificial and 
meretricious than that of Mr. Belasco, as to how it should 
be played, and he embodied a clearly imagined and intelli- 
gently thought out conception with a painstaking accumu- 


lation of illustrative detail which imparted a fine sense of 


life and reality to his performance.”—Philadelphia Inquirer, 
January 24. 

“Mario Sammarco played the role of Jack Rance, gam 
bler and sheriff to the life. Of Sammarco’s voice it is un 
necessary to speak. His art is so great that he should be 
the emulation of all baritones.”—Philadelphia Record, Jan 


ary 24 ‘ 


“Sammarco, who has always been a great local favorite, 
essayed the very difficult role of Rance, the sheriff—that is, 


it is a very difficult role for a Latin to enact with any con- - 


vincing effect. Renaud tried it in Chicago and came to 
grief; but Sammarco throws himself into the situation with 
great vigor and the calm, laconic, lugubrious man with a 
past, who is a terror to the bad men of the neighborhood 
ind runs things is developed in a broad and very forceful 
manner of high artistic value.”—Philadelphia Press, Jan- 


‘Sammarco made a dignified, sufficiently cruel and vin- 
dictive Jack Rance. In his make-up he resembled less the 
original of the character in the play, Frank Keenan, and 
at times strongly suggested his own Baron Scarpia. He 
gave an effective interpretation of the repellant part, and 
sang superbly as usual.”—Philadelphia Bulletin, January 24 


‘For instance, the Rance of Sammarco while a broader 
and less repressed performane than that of — is on the 
whole, a more satisfactory one. It seems more real and 
more effective. 

“Sammarco is a great artist, and this he made more clea: 
than ever last night. He sang the music magnificently. 
His voice is not only big but musical, and he never fails 
to use it artistically. The many superlative dramatic effects 
he gets from time to time made his performance stand 
out as wonderful work which will not soon be forgotten.” 

Philadelphia Star, January 24. 

“Mario Sammarco as the sheriff, Jack Rance, portrayed 
he swaggering Western frontiersman from tophat to boots. 
No one would have presumed he was a son of the land of 
inusic and romance seéing him in his Western togs and 
inining camp mannerisms. 

“Sammarco is as great an actor as singer, and this char 
acter of the sheriff is one of his best. His performance 
Was an unqualified triumph. It is said he learned the part 
in less than a week, and made his first appearance in it at 
Milwaukee, v here the performance was given without a 
rehearsal. His personation is as perfect from a dramatic 
point of view as that of the actor in Belasco’s original 


t 


play."—Philacelphia Item, January 24. 


“In the odd role of Jack Rance, the gambling sheriff, 
rio Sammarco was peculiarly effective, and easily the 
st American-like performer in the cast.. Except for his 
vn facial characteristics, the singer’s snactment was not 
unlike that which might be expected from some of our 


most popular stage idols.’—Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 


December 31. 





The great Italian Baritone in this New Role Again Scores a Triumph 


from the Various Cities in which He 


“Mario Sammarco, who sang the role of the sheriff, 
made the part fully as picturesque as did Frank Keenan 
in the Belasco production. He is the same pale, repressed, 
ominous figure, cold and calculating, and possessing a pe- 
culiar fascination which makes him the center of the stage 
whenever he is on it.”—Milwaukee Sentinel, December 31 

“Most effective was also Mario Sammarco as the sheriff.” 

Milwaukee Free Press, December 31. 

‘Mario Sammarco as Rance might be the cool-blooded, 
cigar-smoking sherifi—hands in pocket—in the Belasco 
play itself, were his lines given in even-toned English, rath- 
er than musical Italian, so well is the part taken.”—Mil 
waukee Journal, December 31. 


PRAISE FOR SAMMARCO 
“To Mario Sammarco as Jack Rance, the sheriff, great 
praise is due for restrained acting and sharp, lucid vocali- 
zation. His sinister suggestion of the man of steel gave 
an impetus and crispness to his scenes that impelled the 
action of the piece admirably."-—St. Louis Times, Janu- 
ary 4. 
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MARIO SAMMARCO. 


“Mario Sammarco’s splendid baritone found rich oppor- 
tunity in the score of the sheriff role, and was unfailingly 
employed to the fullest adantage. Differing radically in its 
visual aspect from the Jack Rance of Frank Keenan's play- 
ing in the original drama, the figure presented by Sam- 
marco in this typically native creation of the American 
West was convincing, nevertheless, marked at all times by 
a fine sincerity, and leaving a consistent impression upon 
one’s memory.”—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


“Mr. Sammarco did full justice to his music, and played 
a very good Rance.”—St. Louis Republic 


“The one newcomer in the cast last night was Mario 
Sammarco it. the role of Jack Rance, the sheriff. It may 
safely be conceded that he made a great success of the role. 
He has an extremely rich and thrilling baritone voice, and 
he sang with a large amount of dramatic intensity and fire 
In fact he, Amedeo Bassi and Carolina White make an al- 
most ideal trio for the performance of the music.”—Chi- 
cago Journal, January 6. 


“Considerable interest attached to the performance of 
Mario Sammarco as Jack Rance. This brilliant singer, 
who accomplished the almost incredible feat of singing 
Rance without a single rehearsal of any kind, has done 
so much that is brilliant that his Rance was sure to elicit 
attention. He makes the gambler sheriff a more sinister, 
more brutal figure than Belasco intended perhaps, and yet 


Has Sung the Role 


one that chimes in with the Puccini characterization, whic] 
made him more of a Wild Western Scarpia Sammare 
gives the character more melodramatic action, and less 
the cold aloofness which Keenan created for the role 

“It is effective, and‘ Sammarco’s glorious voice realizes 
the musical possibilities, as—in his impoverished vocal con 
dition did not even approach.”—Chicago American, Jan 
uary Io. 


“Sammarco replaced R. in the part of the sheriff. His 
reading was of undoubted power, and the beauty of his 
voice and of his singing transcended that of the artist 
who had appeared before him.”—Chicago Record Herald, 
January 6. 


“The second act depends also on the distinguished artist 
Sammarco. There is a fineness of perception in him, a 
sense of the dramatic meaning, a dignity and an apprecia 
tion of the value of the word which makes his every ap 
pearance a thing of pleasure. We hope the time will come 
when he can sing to us in English, that ali may have a 
more complete idea of the marvelous way in which h 
uses his beautiful voice to give utterance to the exact shade 
of thought for which the word stands. He proves that a 
man may sing with beauty the apparently unsingable, t 
most intense expression of hate,.and rage, yet colored with 
golden tone So refined an art demands perfect unde 
standing of the text for comprehension—but things ar 
coming.”—Chicago Post, January 10 


“Herr Sammarco as Jack Rance both vocally and histri 
onically showed himself at the very summit of his pow 
ers.”"—(Translation) Illinois Staats Zeitung, January 6 


“Sammarco sought to discover in Rance another Scarpia 
an interpretation which there are reasons to believe is not 
far femoved from the intention of the composer. He con 
vinced his hearers that Rance’s aria in the first act is al 
most melodious, and that was no mean achievement of 
cal art.”"—Chicago Tribune, January 6. 


“The other principal parts were in the hands of several 
of the distinguished singers of our company, and it is ne 
cessary only to mention that such artists as and Sam 
marco were in the cast to know that the performance had 


much of interest in it.”—Chicago Examiner, January 6 


‘The part of the Sheriff-gambler Rance is now taken b 
Mario Sammarco, who has made it already one of great 
dramatic strength It is a less supple but more under 


standable reading than that of R., and the Italian bariton 


sings the music inimitably His magnificent voice, his un 
failing musicianship make the role vocally one of the best 
Mr. Sammarco has given us Mr. Sammarco has given 
many deft touches.”—Chicago Musical Leader, January 12 


“Mario Sammarco as the sheriff cannot be surpassed.” 
(Translation) Chicago Freie Presse, January 19 


“The farewell performance and the great audience put 


everybody on his mettle At all events they gave the best 
that they have given in any of the previous repetitions 


Miss W. and Mr. Sammarco were at the very top of thet 


powers, and at the close of the poker game there was a 
demonstration for everybody.”’—Chicago Post, January 19 

“Again did Mario Sammarco impress as the cool, re 
sourceful Jack Rance, the sheriff quick at cards and th 
draw of a gun He was able to impress the characte 
valuations of this unlovable but interesting type and mak« 
his song mellow, melancholy and impassioned in its swee} 
with the varying moods 

“The season that has revealed such brilliant young 
strangers as — and Sammar ind made them favorites h 
witnessed their creative power 1dvantageously in tl 
notable novelty.”-—Chicago News, January 19 

“Mario Sammarco repeated his excellent impersonation 
of the sheriff.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean, January 19 

“Mr. Sammarco was again an impressive figure 


sheriff Rance.’—Chicago Record Herald, January 19 


“As the sheriff, Sammarco was astonishing Belas« 


must have coached him. He was a perfect creation of the 
Western sheriff of the old days, and his fine voice and un- 
derstanding added to make a stage character that will be 


slow to be forgotten.”.—Minneapolis Journal, January 15 
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BUSONI CONQUERS PHILADELPHIA. 








a well known fact that of all music loving cities in 
Philadelphia is the rdest to conquer, Its heart 

‘ f the musical enthusiast’s, encased in a coat 

ot easy to melt this metallic protection, but 

eart within it beats warm and fast, and if the artist 
ng W is great and has really superlative pow- 

in penetrate the steel barrier, and when he once 

i le there is no bound to the enthusiasm aroused 
niration won, and just such a conquest 

ems t lave made, if the reception and the co- 

ntl tic ovation which was given him by Fri- 
fternoon audience, composed mainly of women, 
take 1 standard of Philadelphia enthusiasm—if 
‘tices which we reproduce below, written by Phila- 
elphi best critics, who were all on the alert, can be 


pinion And it is on record 





3 most reticent of artists in accepting de 

encores, and this, not from conceit, but 
vyed three encores—encores of such im- 
e Liszt “Campanella,” Chopin F sharp noc- 


\ flat polonaise by the same composer. One 








vell imagine what the scene at the Academy of Music 
Verily the triumph was complete. The 
s read 
t Fe B 1i produced yesterday afternoon, when 
as ) th the Philadelphia Orchestra, bordered on 
The | t neerto in E flat major, in one move 
furr } + me for the display of his tremendous 
ition such as is seldom given any 
The br t of his playing cannot be surpassed by any 
c S, at time too big to emanate from a 
I I t < to is so involved in technical impossibilities 
anist ttempt it publicly lo Busoni, playing in his 
style, these t nical stumbling blocks apparently did 
He i of the few pianists who can present this work 
s the hearer almost unconscious of the technic 
d « trated on the interpretative fac 
t Phere dignity, inspiration and almost tragedy 
legree he lacks the poetical attri 
ia st have This he showed in his 
( I 4 “Nocturne,” or, rather, 
{ ( ‘Noct iit of but one style 
ind the tone must sing Bu 
f Nocturne was beautiful, but the tone was 
fre t d or ted rhe second movement was 
1 dramatic climax, but the be 
i : mu to be desired Busoni was compelled 
I was Liszt’s “Campanella”; second, 
Noct ind ¢ t a Chopin polonaise The way h 
a t sa revelation It was superb, heroic, and 
S that t instrument was no 
| ted by a genius It is to 
to give us a recital 
1 lay, and tl Is no 
m w 1 repeat the xperienc 
Philadelphia Record, February 4, 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Liszt CONCERTO. 
| 
) Le |} ( 
1) 
ih 
| 1 vet 
" { Orchests ut tl \cademy 
t! season It was not merely 
t ‘ it distinction, th h 


Mr. Busoni had a wildly enthusiastic reception. But the whole of 
the program, and especially the noble symphony of Franck, was 
interpreted in a fashion that said much for the present stage of de- 
velopment of the musicians under Mr. Pohlig’s direction. 

Busoni played magnificently. In some respects, no other pianist 
is his peer. There is seemingly nothing in the way of technic that 
his fingers cannot encompass—but his hands are the agents of his 
brain. One feels the mentality behind and through every carefully 
wrought note of his performance. There is no astonishing tour de 
force of execution merely for its own sake. He does not brush the 
keyboard, or blur any passage with vague impressionism; neither 
does he work the pedal overtime. One feels with some artists that 
they are playing strictly on the piano; Busoni is of the few who, 
like Paderewski and Hofmann, 
ward spiritual and intellectual activity of which the actual percus- 


project upon the keyboard their in- 


ion of the piano is merely the outward and audible token. Bu- 
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oni’s digital command of the keyboard is wonderful, indeed, but 
the greatness of his playing is that he makes every note mean some- 
thing, and spares no effort to make each sound perfect in itself. He 
was called back several times, and gave three encores—the first, 
the second a Chopin nocturne, the third ‘the 
In the “Campanella” especially was a 
wonderful example of Busoni’s sustained trill, and in the polonaise 


Liszt’s “Campanella,” 
Chopin polonaise in A flat. 


the long passage in the bass was as thunderous as a freight train 
charging uphill, or the thrilling moment in the moving picture show 
It seemed incredible that a 
lume of sound so prodigious could be evoked from one instrument. 


vhen the train dives into the tunnel 

\ singularly expressive and romantic interpretation of Liszt’s 
symphonic poem closed the program, which will be given again this 
evening.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


BUSONI TRIUMPH AT THE ACADEMY. 

In many respects the concert given by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in the Academy of Music was the best of the season. Ferruccio 
Busoni, the great Italian pianist, was the soloist, and he aroused 
the large audience to such enthusiasm that he gave the unprecedent 
ed number of three encores before the demands of the hearers were 
satisfied. The orchestral program, including as it did the noble 
symphony in D minor, by César Franck, contributed in no less 
degree to the artistic success of ihe concert? 

Busoni’s personality, Jike his playing, carries with it a certain 
atmosphere of power. The mark ‘of studious effort is stamped upon 
his brow and the fame of his intelleetual achievements adds a cer- 
He played yesterday thie 
As one of the leading Liszt 


expunents his performance of this favorite piano composition is more 


tain interest to his interpretative abilities. 
fantliar E flat concerto by Liszt 


than a mere digital triumph, for it represents the fruit of the patient 
analysis of a scholar. This concerto has depths that are not 
touched by the mediocre pianist and it was a delight to hear its 
hidden beauties revealed by the hand of a master whose interpre- 
tation possesses the dual charm of perfect technic, subdued and 
guided by the ripeness of intellectual force. In expressing the dig- 
nity and virility of the opening theme, and in the zephyr-like 
lightness of touch, demanded by the captivating motive of the later 
portions of the concerto, Busoni was equally admirable. His pro 
digious power of execution is as obvious in pianissimo as in the tre 
mendous octave passages, and his art is dominant from the moment 
he begins to play until he ceases. 

There was a great scene after the concerto and he played in 
turn the “Campanella” by Paganini-Liszt, the F sharp nocturne by 
Chopin, and then gave the heroic A flat polonaise by Chopin, with 
its reverberating thunders in double octaves. 

The success of the soloist was rightfully shared by the orchestra 
in its part of the program.—Philadelphia Press. 


Ferruccio Busoni came very near turning the concert of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the Academy of Music yesterday afternoon into 
a piano recital. The public demand for his contributions was, how- 
ever, so unequivocal, that the proprieties of the occasion were will- 
fully ignored. was scheduled on the program 
for the nerformance of only Liszt’s concerto in E flat major, was 
compelled to give three additional selections. 

There was scant possibility of denying the insistence of the large 


Signor Busoni, who 


audience It was a tribute to indisputable genius, reinforced by 
profound musical erudition and a technic unsurpassed by any vir- 
tuoso pianist of the day. 

Signor Busoni came here formerly as an accomplished pianist 
whose rather deliberate pedantry seemed, however, something of a 
handicap to a full fruition of his genius. The manifestation of 
this disturbing element has happily disappeared. The artist played 
yesterday with superb fire, with flashes of real inspiration, and with 
soul quickening passion. ‘There can be no question but that Signor 
Busoni has “arrived” at last. He is among the first pianists of the 
period. 

After revealing some of the loveliest phases of his art and the 
astounding resourcefulness of his technic in the familiar and melo- 
dious Liszt concerto, the pianist invaded, a variety of other fields 
in his encores, all popular selections which have been given here 
by the most famous of virtuosi. 

The rippling “Campanella” of Liszt, a piano transcription from 
This was follow by a Chopin nocturne in 
‘grand polo- 
naise’’ of the same composer in A flat. The audience then decided 
3usoni retire.—Philadelphia North American. 


Paganini, came first. 
F sharp and finally by the stirring and impassioned ‘ 


to let Signor 





BOSTON ORCHESTRA CHARMS BUFFALONIANS. 
Burrato, N. Y., 
An immense audience gathered in Convention Hall last 
night, February 3, to greet the magnificent Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Max Fiedler, conductor, assisted by Con- 
Anton Witek, the famous Bohemian who 
“came, saw and conquered.” The program follows: Com- 
edy overture, “Puck,” Strube; symphony in E minor, No. 
2, op. 27, Rachmanineff; concerto in E minor, for violin 
op. 64, Mendelssohn; overture, “Leonora,” No. 3, Beetho- 
ven. Gustav Strube, who two years ago wrote and dedi- 
cated the comedy overture to Max Fiedler, was delight- 
fuliy received and he bowed his thanks to the audience. 
Mr. Fiedler joined wiih the audience in the applause. The 
Rachmaninoff symphony aroused a storm of applause 
which could not be quieted until the musicians stood up 
with their leader to acknowledge the appreciation of the 
vast audience. Every number on the program was an 
artistic delight. Great interest was manifested in the vio- 
linist, Anton Witek, whose great ability as a soloist more 
than justified the most laudatory advance notices that have 
been written about him. From the very beginning of the 
Mendelssohn concerto ore knew that he was a master 
musician. Tis technic and intonation are impeccable. At 
the conclusion of his superb interpretation he was recalled 
many times. The hour was late but the audience was loath 
to go while cries of rang through the big hall. 


V. K. 


February 2, 1911. 


certmaster 


“bravo” 
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NORDICA BREAKS THE SPELL AT PITTSBURGH. 








It would be difficult to get Lillian Nordica, or her man- 
ager, Frederic Shipman, to agree with the general report 
that Pittsburgh is not giving its usual interest and sup- 

ort to things musical this season. The concert given by 
the diva in that city on January 26 taxed Carnegie Hall 
to its utmost capacity and the receipts on that occasion 
are said to have broken all records for the past six years. 
The prima donna was in magnificent voice and aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm. That Pittsburgh gave Madame 
Nordica a royal welcome is shown by the following no- 
tices : 

NORDICA TRIUMPHS IN DELIGHTFUL PROGRAM BEFORE 
BIG AUDIENCE. 

If there is one singer Pittsburgh and his wife enjoys it is Lillian 
Nordica. She not only has the following of professional musicians, 
but, like David Bispham, she has a tremendous following of laymen. 
The secret is personality. That Pittsburgh fully realized and ap- 
preciated Madame Nordica was shown by the completely filled 
house at Carnegie Music Hall last evening. Madame Nordica, as- 
sisted by Myron W. Whitney, basso, who, by the way, is a son of 
the late Myron Whitney, and Romayne Simmons, who has been 
with Madame Nordica for the last fifteen years, gave a program 
that was a treat and a delight.—Pittsburgh Dispatch, January 27, 
19II. 


NORDICA DRAWS LARGE CROWD TO MUSIC HALL. 

Madame Nordica in concert was the attraction that drew a large 
audience to Carnegie Music Hall last evening, for although Myron 
W. Whitney, basso, and Romayne Simmons, pianist, furnished a 
portion of the program it was the great Wagnerian prima donna 
that drew the crowd. Such is the magic of an operatic star.— 
Pittsburgh Post, January 27, 1911. 

NORDICA PLEASES LARGE AUDIENCE. 

An audience that taxed the capacity of Carnegie Music Hall last 
night went and saw and heard Lillian Nordica in concert, and the 
singer triumphed. Her program was light, but it was interesting 
and well given, and the large audience, which was just as appre- 
ciative as it was big, was thoroughly pleased with the evening’s en- 
tertainment.—Pittsburgh Sun, January 27, 1911 





NORDICA RECEIVES ROYAL WELCOME. 

Here for the first time in over two years, Lillian Nordica re- 
ceived a royal welcome from her devoted admirers, when she faced 
the audience in Carnegie Music Hall last night. Madame Nordica’s 
program was most pleasing, although light. She was very gracious 
and generous, too, with her encores, of which many were demanded. 
Several of the songs she had to sing twice, notably Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.” She 
closed her program with Schubert’s arrangement of “Der Erlkénig,” 
which she gave with all her well known dramatic expression and 
fervor.—Pittsburgh Press, January 27, 1911 





NORDICA DELIGHTS MUSIC LOVERS 

Lillian Nordica added still further to her great popularity among 
Pittsburghers at the largely attended concert held last evening in 
Carnegie Music Hall. The famous singer was assisted by Myron 
W. Whitney, basso, and Romayne Simmons, panist. The numbers 
in the delightful program ranged from Cornelius to Cadman. Old 
and new classics were given with typical Nordican finish. The fre- 
quent demonstrations of appreciation given Madame Nordica last 
evening indicated that this favorite artist has not merely a great 
following among »rofessional musicians, but among laymen as well. 
—Pittsburgh Leader, January 27, 1911 

Last week Tue Mustcat Courter published an article 
telling of Madame Nordica’s great concert in Harrisburg, 
Pa. and a telegraphic dispatch from Pittsburgh, which 
stated that the American prima donna attracted the largest 
audience witnessed in that city in recent years. Since re- 
ceiving these facts, the detailed information shows that 
the receipts for the Nordica concert in Pittsburgh ex- 
ceeded by $800 the biggest house they have had there this 
season, 

In Harrisburg the receipts were $1,000 in excess of any 
concert “in the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” to quote 


the words of one enthusiast. In Allentown, Johnstown 
Madame 
Nordica never was in better voice and everywhere the 


and Altoona, all previous records were eclipsed 


demonstrations showered upon her indicate that she is in- 
deed beloved by the musical people of her own country 


his is very creditable to the people. 





LATER VIENNA NEWS. 
Vienna, January 2¢ ) 

A very interesting concert this past week was that of 
the Masterschool of the Royal Academy. The program 
was as follows: Bach’s D minor concerto (Busoni’s at 
played by Robert Friedmann; Bethoven’s C 
major concerto, played by Mordko Lechtmann; Brahms’ 
B at major concerto, Helene: Lampl; Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
Jakob Rischinsky; Saint-Saéns’ 
C minor concerto, Marie Sabatin;. Liszt’s E at major con- 
certo, Marjorie Church. The accompaniments were played 
by the Academy Orchestra, under Director Wilhelm Bopp 
Six concertos made, of course, a rather long program, but 
the characteristics of the various performers kept the in 
terest from flagging. All proved a credit to their excellent 
teacher, Leopold Godowsky, the director of the Master 
school. The only American on the program was Mar 
jorie Church, who played the Liszt concerto excellently 


rangement), 


C sharp minor concerto, 


She is small in stature, and one was surprised at the big, 
full tone which she was able to produce in forte passages 
RRR 

All seats for the Kubelik concert were sold out days in 
Randegger’s D 
Beethoven's 


advance. The program was as follows: 
minor concerto (first time in Vienna), 
“Romanze” and two numbers by Saint-Saéns, accompanied 
Tonkiinster Orchestra, under Oskar Nedbal; fur 
ther, Paganini’s A minor variations and Weber’s “Moto 
perpetuo,” accompanied on the piano by Ludwig Schwab, 
and St. Lubin’s arrangement of the sextet from 


for violin alone. 


by the 


“Lucia,” 


Rene 

The Wiener A Capella Chorus, composed of about sixty 
men and women singers, gave an interesting program 
of four, five, six and eight voiced chorals. As the name 
of the chorus implies, all the numbers are sung wichout 
accompaniment. There is even no preliminary chord 
struck to give the pitch. Three numbers had their first 
hearing in Vienna. “Der Friedhof der Namenlosen,” by 
H. Artzt; “‘Alle die Wachsenden Schatten,” by Madame 
von Miiller-Hermann, that excellent composer whose work 
“Wanderlied,” 
repeated, and in 


was recently mentioned in this letter, and 
by W. Klein. The last two numbers were 
respense to the long continued applause the composers ap 
peared and bowed their acknowledgments The chorus 
directed by Eugen Thomas 


RRe 


Josef Reiter, the Vienna composer and conductor, has 


is very ably 


announced that he will retire not later than February, 1912, 
from the directorship of the famous music school, the 
“Mozarteum,” in Salzburg, in order to devote himself 
exclusively to composition. His successor has not yet been 
chosen. 
npn 

The famous strike of two 

Opera proves not to have been without favorable results 


chorus men at the Royal 


for the strikers after all, as the opera management now 
announces the granting of the long promised advance in 
pay. The members « 


f 


the orchestra will receive an ad 


vance amounting to about one hundred dollars per year, 
while the chorus men receive an increase of about forty 
eight dollars in their yearly salary—not a fortune, but still 
mere here than in New York. The most encouraging fea 
ture of the settlement was the dismissal of the pompous 
official, whose overbearing conduct toward the men is al 
leged to have provoked the strike. 
RRR 


Vienna has been treated to another theater strike during 


the past week. Many of the “union” members of the 


orchestras in the various operetta theaters and some 


“union” stage hands affiliated with them went on- strik 


not for increased pay, but on account of some fanci 
grievance against the theater directors. But there prove 


to be too many substitute musicians and stage hands 





Vienna, Not a single theater was obliged to miss ev 

one performance, and after about three days the strikers 

began to desert the “union” and apply for their old 

whereupon the strike was very wisely declared off 
RRR 


' ° ° 9 9 . ‘ ’ 


Che conditions for the competitive bidding for the leas 
of the 
assured that the theater will, as at present, continue to be 


Volk Oper will be published in a few days. It is 


future dramas 
Director Simons has given noti 


principally devoted to opera, although in the 
will also be presented 
to his artists for the rst of February. The former Buda 
Raoul Mader 
didate for the new directorship 
RRner 
There are four American young 
under Carl Ondricek 


pest director, is mentioned as a likely car 


men studying violir 
at the new conservatory here, Wil 


liam Hayes, of San Francisco; Ralph Sewando, of Bostor 
and Abraham Frankel and William Spitz, of New York 
RRR 


The Society of Friends of Music will present Liszt's 
“Prometheus,” Thirteenth Psalm, and the Grauer Mass 


on February 15, under Franz Schalk’s direction, in cek 


bration of the one hundredth birthday anniversary of the 
master 
nner 


American pupils of Leschetizsky here 


Among the many 
t Lillian Hawley, Elsie 


ire Lena Wright, of New York: 
Kennedy and Leon Frick 

nne 

The Vienna Konzertverein Orchestra is away on a trip 


to Graz, Agram 


and Budapest, in each of which cities 
will give three concerts. With the exception of one con 
cert in Graz, under Siegfried Wagner, 
will direct 


Ferdinand Léw 


nre 
of New York, is back in Vienna 
ifter a six weeks’ trip to London and Paris in both of 


John Heath, the pianist, 


which cities he filled concert engagements D 


Miles. NaimsKa Play at Stamford. 
The Miles. Naimska 
linist ) 


Tuesday evening, February 7, in the Casino 


Zofia (pianist), and Marya (vio 
made their first appearance in Stamford, Conn., 
Che debut of 
these two gifted young musicians was a musical event of 
interest because they came to America upon the recom- 
mendation of several of Europe’s foremost masters. Both 
Paderewski and César Thomson have declared them to be 
supremely endowed with talents certain to place them in 
an enviable position in their profession. Both have pre- 
pared for their careers under noted masters of the old 
world and their appearance in America, during this, their 
first season here, has invariably won for them the endorse 
ment of both critics and public. The program itself was 
one of interest, appealing both to the cultivated musicians 
and those not so well versed in the art 
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irteenth 


tions, “Istar,” 


the heartiest 
vith a beautiful rendition 
tions with musicians 
opinion that the works of 


inspired than scholarly 


of latter years too modern 
this program are his op. 42 


haus playing today they are 


fully musical 


especially cordial 


arly as a tarantella Che 


icter and constitute 


for piano and violin; the 
piano, violin and cello; 
ip. 30, for piano and violin 


of the occasion 


ert,” which is an 
Emil Sauer, 
ey gave the 
the “elite” idea to the 
gifted piano virtuoso 
the song and violin 


Von Vecse\ 


Gewandhaus 


ch, has the Mozart G minor 


and the Berlioz 


nd orchestra, “Les Djinns,” 
nival overture 
the symphony The d'Indy 


thusiastically acknowledged, 
Cesar Franck poem for piano and orchestra next 
approval of the entire concert, 


aid that the composer’s early 


neither unduly modern, 
uninspired hey represent 
material, and 
acknowledgment this public gave them 


also the 
Julius Klengel was the cellist 


Adrienne Kraus-Osborne 
Albert Halle 
uttermost, the 


concert in the 


accompaniments for Mrs 


wn etude caprice ind moto 
Krau ang the Brahms 
héne Jiidin,” “We kumm ich 
Wolf's “Rath einer Alten” 


and “Auf einer 





LeIPsic, 


concert, under Arthur 


minor piano concerto, the Vincent d'Indy symphonic varia- 
the Cesar Franck symphonic poem for piano 
“Roman Car 
Nikisch secured a beautiful playing of 
orchestral variations were 


as they deserved to be. 


which 


in Germany one sometimes hears the 
d'Indy are scholarly, but 
Another musician, living in Paris, 
works were beautiful, those 
lhe orchestral variations of 
Under the Nikisch Gewand 
neither 
a high type of scholarly 
it is a pleasure to note 


lhe Cesar Franck poem is a prolonged ghost dance which 
eemed built on two principal kinds of material, in triplets 
work is clearly drawn in char 
a successful program number 


RnrRre 
Che large hal! of the Gewandhaus was nearly sold out 
for the fourth chamber music concert on Sunday evening, 
January 22. The program had the Bach G major sonata 


3eethoven B flat trio, op. 97, 
3eethoven FE flat sonata, 


nemre 
Leipsic has just had the novelty of a so called “elite c 
adopted name for an all star affair 


Josef Pembaur, was on hand to play 


Kraus 


The. program began with Sauer’s playing of 
Brahms scherzo, op. 4, Schubert A flat impromptu ; 
perpetuo in octaves. Mrs 
“Madchenfluch,” “Es war eine 


dann de Poots eran,” 


January 25, i911 


symphony, the Beethoven C 


earned 
closed 


the Berlioz In conversa 


and 


and Franz von Vec 
As if to carry 
distinguished and 


Hugo 
Wanderung.” 


Von Vecsey played the well known Bach air and preludi- 
“La Folia.” After intermission Sauer 
Debussy’s “Clair de lune” and 
the Liszt fifteenth rhapsody. Mrs. Kraus sang Liszt’s ex- 
traordinarily fine “Drei Zigeuner” and “Wieder mécht’ ich 
dir begegnen,” Tschaikowsky’s “In mitten des Balles,” the 
folksong “Wenn die Rosen blithen” and ,Rachmaninoff’s 
“Friihling naht.” Von Vecsey then concluded the concert 
with the transcription of Chopin’s D flat nocturne and the 
Each artist was finely disposed 
The Brahms “Es 


um, and the Corelli 
played the Chopin bolero, 


Paganini “Hexentanz.” 
and each was required to give encores. 
is not heard oftener than once in 
In Pembaur’s 


war eine schéne Jtidin” 
yet it is a song of extreme beauty. 
“Drei Zigeuner,” 


a decade, 
unusual playing of this and Liszt’s and in 
beautiful singing, the two selections left a 


As an index of the state of the concert 


Mrs. Kraus’ 
deep impression. 
trade here, one would note that the receipts of this concert 
$500, with probably a deficit of as much more, 
artists is well established here and 


were about 
yet every one of these 
known to be gifted and really enjoyable in whatever they 
essay. Since Leipsic is a city of some 575,000 inhabitants, 
there were some 574,000 evidently off concert duty on the 
elite evening 
mReR 

Edith von Voigtlaender’s second violin recital brought 
the Bruch G minor concerto; the Reger A major sonata, 
op. 42, for violin alone; the Beethoven F major romanza; 
gavotte and and the Sarasate 

As in her first concert the playing was 
and she played other numbers in response 


a Tor Aulin musette, 
“Zigeunerweisen.” 
highly enjoyable, 
to applause. The Reger sonata is one of four in the one 
dedicated to Willy Burmester, who never 


Chis sonata is eminently concise and strong 


opus number 
plays them 

and tuneful, so it is easily enjoyable at a single hearing. 
The Aulin selections had interest through pleasing inven- 


tion and steady rhythmic work 
nerme 
fhe young Russian cellist composer, 
gave a recital with the help of his instructor, 
movement of the Haydn D 


Bogumil Sykora, 
Julius Klen- 
gel Chere were the first 
artist's Own manuscript variations in 
Klengel’s new manuscript E minor concerto for 
two cellos; the artist's own “Romance”; Klengel’s 
“Wiegenlied”; scherzo, op. 6, and A minor variations, op. 
19. The Klengel double concerto carries considerable in- 
terest through fine passage work for both instruments, in 
There are agreeable 


major concerto; the 
1) major; 


alternation and sometimes in unison. 
sections of melody playing, and while the work 1s not 
to be reckoned as big music, it should prove useful to 
cellists who are looking for a composition for the two 
instruments The three movements require fifteen min- 
utes to play. Sykora’s own variations were not heard for 
but they are favorably spoken of. His romanza 


rather unconventional melody, with a creditable 


this report, 
is in fine, 
accompaniment. The young artist plays musically and in 
safe command over very difficult material, such as the 
Klengel variations afforded in plenty. 
er FP 

Leipsic The 
has just 


Organ recitals are not often given in 

Arno 
Thomas Kirche 
only of Bach, to include the F 


chorales, the B minor prelude and fugue, 


Weimar organist, Landmann, played two 


programs in the The first program was 
major toccata, five organ 
two choral vor- 
spiele and the C minor passacaglia. The second concert, 
Rheinherger ninth sonata, the E 


Sigfried Kare 


five days later, had the 
W. Degner variations on an original theme, 


Elert’s two impressions, “Clair de lune” and “Harmonies 
du soir,” op. 72, and the Max Reger second sonate, op. 60, 
in D minor, The artist employed only the plainest regis- 
tration for Bach, but brought much color to the recital of 
modern works. The playing was characterized by much 
spirit and adequate technical means. 
eee 
Susanne Dessoir’s recital of folksongs embraced nine 
teen from the Scotch, Welsh, Swedish, Old French, Liv- 
landic, Norwegian, French, including one by F. H. Him- 
mel, two by J. A. P. Schulz, and children songs by R. 
Gabriel, Hans Hermann, Carl Reinecke and C. Fuhr- 
meister. The Scotch, Welsh and Swedish group had ac- 
companiment of piano, violin and cello, played by Bruno 
Hinze Reinhold, Professors Paul and Julius Klengel. 
nee 
Soprano Helene Wolff-May gave sixteen songs by 
3rahms, Wolf, Strauss, d’Albert, Weingartner and Reger. 
She had the help of violinist Alexander Schmuller, who 
played the Bach chaconne, a preludium et allegro by Pug- 
nani, chanson “Louis XIII et Pavane” by Couperin, an old 
Viennese ‘“Liebeslied,” all in Fritz Kreisler arrangement, 
besides the Paganini A minor caprice. The singer is of a 
line nature, possessor of an agreeable voice, which is given 
badly in the high tones. Her delivery of the texts is in 
enjoyable detail, and it is hoped that she comes into the 
right use of her high voice, as she now has for the 
low voice. Strauss’ “Mit deinen blauen Augen” is nearly 
forgotten here, yet it was a real gem in this singing. 
Schmuller set out the Bach chaconne carefully, and inter- 
ested further with the group of Kreisler arrangements. 
The Pugnani prelude and allegro are especially valuable, 
composed out in greatest brags dengue and in spirit highly 
original for the composer’s time, 1731-1798. 
Ln 


In a joint recital by Soprano Elizabeth Gretzmann and 
Pianist Georg Zscherneck, there were eight songs by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Schubert and Brahms, arias by Gluck and 
Handel. Zscherneck played the Wilh. Friedemann Bach- 
Stradel A minor fantaisie and fugue, Walter Niemann’s 
“Cascade,’ Hermann Barge’s intermezzo and ballade, and 
the Chopin fantaisie. The singer has a fine voice and 
moderate musical attributes. The pianist is well known as 
The Wilh. F. Bach fantaisie and fugue 
interested exceedingly through highly dramatic style, which 
represented a wide divergence from the product of the 
father Bach. The work strongly suggests a Liszt getting 
into the field some decades before his turn. 

ReRe 

Pianist Luise Gmeiner, sister to the distinguished singers, 
Lula and Ella Gmeiner, gave her own recital, to include the 
Schumann G minor sonata, a Brahms A minor and an A 
major intermezzo and E flat minor scherzo, the Chopin B 
minor sonata and the four Dohnanyi rhapsodies, op. 11. 
Owing to the length of the program she finally omitted the 
last two rhapsodies. The young artist shows a good 
musical head, with still the youthful disposition to play 
everything in large manner, with less regard for quality. 
Time will probably adjust the trouble, as that is the usual 
evolution of an artist 


a brilliant virtuoso. 


nee 
student program of January 20 
brought the three Mendelssohn piano pieces, op. 7 (Herr 
Augspach), the Chopin B minor sonata (Fraulein En- 
dowitzky), the Mendelssohn D minor concerto’ with 
orchestra (Fraulein Michaud) the vorspiel and adagio 
from Bruch’s G minor violin concerto (Frau Ahrens), 


The conservatory 
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MARY GARDEN 
and her Concert Company, 
April and May, 1911. 
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Alexander HEINEMANN, 
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the Metropolitan and Bos- 
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song from Lortzing’s “Czar und Zimmermann” (Hert 
Himmler), and the Mendelssohn G minor piano concerto 
with orchestra, played by Fraulein Beierlein 
nme 
The young Volkslied singer, Kathe Hyan, gave a 


“Biedermeier” evening in various Biedermeier costumes 


and to accompaniments either of cembalo, lute or guitar. 
[he cembalo accompaniments were finely played by Anna 
Liza Bube, of Leipsic. The artist spoke to her public 
briefly before beginning the program of songs, also briefly 
before every song. As much in these remarks as in her 
selection and giving of the old song literature, she dis- 
closed a remarkably fine culture on a basis of high class 
intellect. She composed the tunes to many of the songs 
she gave. And so were they only tunes, in keeping with 
the verses of the period. It would be strange if the en- 
tertainments by this young woman did not come into ex- 
traordinary vogue within a few seasons. 
neRrer 

The Hungarian pianist, Severin Eisenberger, played the 
W. F. Bach-Stradal D minor concerto, the Beethoven son- 
ata, op. 109 the Schumann “Kreisleriana,” and the Brahms 
F minor sonata. Aside from the disposition to make too 
much noise with his recital, this artist is preeminently in- 
teresting. Here were unusually fine setting out of nearly 
the whole of the “‘Kreisleriana,” and a reading of the Brahms 
sonata, such as is seldom accomplished. ‘The sonata was 
then easily intelligible and highly enjoyable in his clear 
exposition of it. Though the original program represented 
one of the heaviest and most taxing of the season, Eisen 
berger played numerous encores at the close, and held a 
large contingent for this after recital 

| an eA 

In St. Petersburg the seventh symphony concert of the 
Imperial Society is conducted by Safonoff. There are the 
Glazounow sixth symphony (the best of the composer’ 
eight), the “Meistersinger” third act vorspiel, the “Parsifal” 
“Good Friday Spell,” the Brahms rhapsodie for contralto, 
male chorus and orchestra, and Mendelssohn's “Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream” overture. The soloist is Madame 
Kovelyatzky Illinya, the chorus the celebrated Archangelsky 
organization. Pianist Leonid Kreutzer, who conducted the 
orchestra for the recent Rubinstein prize contests, gave his 
own recital to include Bach and Handel, a Glazounoff 
sonata pieces by Paul Juon, Max Reger, Ludwig Thuille 
and Claude Debussy. <A violin recital played by Armando 
Zaniboni includes the piano and yiolin sonata, also songs 
and violin solo pieces by Julius Bleichmann, the Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” sonata, songs by Mozart, the Mattheson violin 
aria for the G string, the Paderewski piano variations and 
fugue, the Tschaikowsky violin serenade melancolique and 
Bazzini “Ronde des lutins.” The assisting pianist }s 
Yadwig Zalessky, the singer Madame Lajeune 

EuGene FE. Simpson 

Heinemann to Sing at Rubinstein Musicale. 

\lexander Heinemann, the German lieder singer, will 
appear at the fourth musicale of the Rubinstein Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria next Saturday afternoon, February 
11. He will be accompanied at the piano by John Man 


delbrod. Mr. Heinemann’s program will be made up of 


liedet Schubert, Schumann and Rubinstein. Annie 


Louise Cary-Raymond, once famous as America’s leading 


concert and operatic contralto, is to be the guest of honor 
Mrs. William H. Chapman will preside. 
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Schumann-Heink Joyfully Received in Buffalo. 











Madame Schumann-Heink received one of those frantic 
receptions at her recent appearance in Buffalo which show 
that she is the artist beloved of the multitude as she is of 
the exacting music critic. The following criticism from 
the Buffalo Express is evidence that the great contralto is 
in prime condition vocally: 





has always magical powet 
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full, as effortless in its. production, as potent in its grip of the heart 
strings as ever. To those who, like the writer, have listened to 
this marvelous voice for years, it almost seems to have the ele 


ments of immortality in it, and to grow steadily in nobility and 


richness And with the years there has come also a flowering of 
the art of the singer, until today the listener scarcely knows whic! 
to admire most, the God-giver voice or the transcendent interpreta 
tive ability which is the result of her own brain, individuality and 
tudy It is easy to believe that such a combination of vocal great 
ess and consummate art has never been surpassed, or equalled, in 
the annals of music. 

In commemoration of the centennial of the birth of Robert Schu 


mann, Madame Schumann-Heink placed on her program the cyc 











“Frauenliebe und Leben, which she sang in German The eight 
lyrics of the cycle were gems, each one flawless and exquisite, yet 
differing in color and beauty rl work afforded great scope for a 
lisplay of versatility, and nowhere more than in the two last song 
wher the ecstasy of “Lov Delight was ide to contrast so 
keenly with the pat ind despa fl Forsaken.” 

\ second group of gs was sung with an English diction whic 
weuld shame most nat Ame : ngers The songs were Chad 
wich aintive sett ( Rosetti’s appealing poem, “When 
I Am Dead, My Dearest i fine setting by Marion Eugenie Baue 
of “The Night Ha 1 Thousand Eyes”; Mary Turner Salter’s 

illing npositior ( f Ra " al ‘A Child Prayer,” by 
I. Harold rhe Ba song had to be repeat nd again +he 

t that suld compa such contrasts as t oignant anguish of 

Salte f th ct Pra nmands 
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A Pacific Coast Appreciation. 
It is but just to state here that Mr. Leahy (manager of 
letrazzini) considered Marc Blumenberg, of THe Must- 
\L Courter, as the only musical force of moment in New 
York that stood by him in this fight and showed plainly 
that he sympathized with Tetrazzini and her manager 


The Pacific Coast has always been treated fairly by Tue 


MusicaL Courier, and has this paper. Indeed, the mu 
sicians of the Pacific Coast and the Pacific Coast Musical 
Review have been treated much fairer by THe Must 


Courier than by any other Eastern publicatic 1, nearly all 
f which have spread reports that THe Musicat Courn 
owned an interest in this pape! ecau we happe ed 
be friendly to it, and because of this friend ttitude 
these fine specimens of publi uurnals have tried the 
level best to injure this publication in the eyes of artists 


nd musicians.—Pacific Coast Musical Reviev 
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Miss Kimball, who had been requested to sing the 
at this meeting of the American Music Society. The 
result was a most unqualified success, since the young lady 
addition to her lovely well schooled voice, the 
youthful upon every 
hint and carries it out with the most gratifying respou 
Being thus thoroughly prepared, Miss Kimball 
a beautiful picture to the eye, but sang with 
of purity of diction, and tempera- 
abandon that augurs well for any future career she 
may undertake. The romance for violin and piano (MS.) 
by Richard Platt, which 
through the mood of longing or seeking consciously or un- 
established by the composer. Other than that 
it was well worked out in its varying transitions and capi- 
tally rendered by Mr. Platt at the piano and Miss Fletcher, 
violinist. Mr. Heilman appeared as pianist in a group of 
his own compositions, which had neither point nor signifi- 


pupil, 


cycle 


possess¢ § in 


vividness of imagination that seizes 


siveness 
rt 
a freshness 


was not alone 


voice, a 
mental 


followed, was interesting chiefly 


consciously, 


cance. The sonata for violin and piano by Henry Holden 


Huss, tl 
worked out composition written by a 


ie closing number of the program, was a vigorous 
who evi- 
dently had something to say, and knew how to say it. The 
brio was interesting and 


well man 


opening movement allegro con 
forceful, the the quaint scherzo movement 
interpolated in the had distinctly original savor, 
closing movement gained its chief distinction 


andante with 
midst a 
while the 
through the tremendous climax with which it is worked up 
at the Miss Fletcher and Mr. De Voto both played 
it with the splendid ensemble that fairly earned the enthu 
An appreciation that 


all the participants 


finish. 


siastic appreciation of the hearers. 
was most generously bestowed on 
throughout the evening 
mere 

the evening Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar gave an 
imbitious program of songs in Jordan Hall, displaying a 
voice of quality and much vocal 
her song. selection was excellent in the 
was chiefly centred in the first hearing 
songs by Mrs. Beach. Of these, “O, Sweet 
has a quaintness and simplicity all its own, “A 
is a dreamy mood picture, beautiful and serene, 
Old full of quiet romance, which 
great climax at the The singer 
as she did to all the songs re- 
delicacy of phrasing. The deeper 
Beethoven, and Tschaikowsky are 


On same 


lyric soprano lovely 


While 


interest 


promise 
main, the 
of three 

Content” 
Prelude” 
“An 
to a 


did ample justice to 


new 


and Love Story” 


ecstatic close. 


these 


rises 
quiring lightness and 


moods of Schumann, 


still beyond her ken, though, Schmidt’s “Dream Robber,” a 
beautiful number, was invested with all its inherent poetic 
loveliness. Mr. Wade rendered sympatl.etic accompani- 
ments. 
RneRre 

The concert given by the Radcliffe Musical Association 
in Agassiz House, Cambridge, on January 31, enlisted the 
Charles Anthony, pianist; Bertha Cush- 
Bessie Bell Collier, violinist, 
in his own ballade in F 
Anthony gave an authoritative ren- 
for violin and piano, and 


solo services of 
ing Child, contralto; 
Arthur Foote, pianist, 
violin and piano. Mr. 
dering of the Strauss sonata 
contributed a solo group to the program, while Mrs. Child 
sang a group of songs by John H. Densmore and Mabel 
W. Daniels. At the close of the program there was a 
reception and supper, at which Mrs. Charles W. Eliot and 
Mrs 


and 
minor for 


Walter R. Spalding officiated as hostesses. 
eRe 

Clara Tippett again was well represented by Minnie 
Henderson, of North Abington, Mass., at the musicale 
given by the Board of Trade of that town recently. The 
local press had much to say in praise of the young sing- 
lovely soprano voice and her excellent method of 
using it. 


er’s 


ere 

Carolyn Louise Willard, a Chicago pianist, well and fa- 
vorably known throughout the West and pleasantly remem- 
bered for her recital appearance in this city some two sea- 
sons ago, gave a recital in Steinert Hall, February 3, and 
increased still further the favorable impression made at 
that time. Miss Willard is an artist who avoids as far 
as she may the beaten path of the general run of pianists. 
Thus her program included, among the rest, three pre- 
of Thorvald an unfamiliar etude by 
Paul Juon; two pieces of Selim Palmgren; Debussy’s “La 
Fille aux Cheveux de Lin,” and Rubinstein’s seldom heard 
in D minor. Throughout the varying de- 
made difficult program Miss Willard dis- 
played a technical fluency and thoroughness in her mas- 
tery 


ludes Otterstroem ; 


concert study 


mands by her 
of detail which proved her a painstaking and con- 
scientious artist. Pianistically 
the modern numbers of her than in the Bee- 
thoven variations, Brahms’ scherzo or the Chopin group, 
but in all she essayed Miss Willard displayed a knowledge 


she was more at home in 


program 


and understanding which gave distinct musical value and 
interest to her work. 
artist and recalled her at the close for an encore. 
ere 

San Francisco comes the echo of a great suc- 
achieved by Madame Gerville-Réache. the widely 
known contralto, and Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso 
and conductor, in recital them in that city 


January 109. 


A fair sized audience applauded the 


From far 
cess 
by 


a given 


Ree 
Among the many interesting plans afoot for the Uni- 
versity Travel to the Home of Music and Musicians is a 
visit to the “Schola Cantorum” in Paris, which Vin- 
cent D’Indy is the director. Mr. D’Indy has promised to 
meet and address the company of music travelers if he 
should be in the city at the time they arrive. 
nee 
Edith Bullard made a gratifyingly successful appearance 
at the Fourteenth Annual Guest Night of the Fortnightly 
Club of Brockton. As this was the second engagement 
for Miss Bullard in that city this season, it only goes to 
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prove that return engagements follow where irtistic satis- 
faction is réndered. 
ure 
All students of the piano within a wide radius of Bos- 
ton are keenly anticipating the appearance of Xaver 
Scharwenka with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its 
next pair of concerts. 
nme 
Madame Alma Gluck, 
lin and Clifford Cairns are the notable quartet of soloists 
slated for appearance in Verdi’s 
given by the Handel and Haydn 
fall on Sunday night. 


Schumann-Heink, George Ham 

“Requiem Mass” to be 

Society in Symphony 
RR eR 

At the second in the regular series of the 

cational Society concerts, held in Milton 

Madame _ Kirkby-Lunn, the 


Milton Edu- 
Hall, eb 
English 


flown 
ruary 2, celebrated 
gave the entire program. 

nRre 


was the 


contralto, 

Florencio Constantino honor at an 
elaborate dinner tendered him by his many Boston friends 
at the Hotel 
fact, too, 
this affair, 
than Mr, Constantino, 
of the Boston Opera Company, has 
ously and aided in all ways toward enhancing the great 


guest of 


Touraine on February 2. As a matter of 
interest attached to 
the honor 
valued members 


and aside from the social 
there is no one more deserving of 
who, as one of the 


worked most assidu- 


prevailing in our 
CowEN 


artistic growth and fine ensemble now 


splendid operatic organization. GERTRUDE F 





Mme. Gerville-Reache Returns from West. 


Madame Gerville-Réache, the noted contralto, has re 
turned from a brilliantly successful concert tour through 
the West and Pacific Coast. Upon her return to the 
metropolis she was confronted by a cablegram from 
Paris announcing the death of her father, Leodore Ger- 
ville-Réache, a notice of which appeared in THe Mus! 


a. Courter of last week. This was naturally a sad blow 


to the singer. 


The following glowing tributes have been culled from 
several Pacific Coast papers, a glance at which will suf- 
fice to show that Madame _ Gerville-Réache’s triumph 
along the Pacific seaboard was an unusual one: 


ter last 


nbers of the St 





Society enjoyed the artistic treat of the wit night wher 


Madam 
] } 


Francis Musical Art Society and gave a program that revealed all! 





Gerville-Réache appeared before the 


the beauties of her wonderful contralto voice. 
Society is never enthusiastic, but last night it was moved from 

its accustomed calm to express some of the appreciation which was- 

merited by the artistry of Gerville-Réache.—San Francisco Chronicle, 

January 20, 1911. 

artistic delight. The 


From first to last the concert was a rare 


mellifluous sonority of the young singer’s voice floated over the 
ballroom like the 


y into a pianissimo as light as the echoed sigh of a 


peals of a cathedral organ, then again swooned 


av 


violin To 





these brilliant tones the artist imparted a quality of histrionic grace, 
enabling her to give dramatic interpretations that greatly enhanced 
Very like Calve and much resembling 
German contralto, Schumann-Heink, Madame 
has the vivacity of the one with the tonal intensity of the 


the beauty of her singing. 
the great Gerville- 
Réache 
other. 


San Francisco Examiner, January 20, 1911 


not only with artistic perfection, but al 


Her singing is beautiful, 
with the passion and courage of early womanhood. 


Vocally, 


Her lower 


Madame Gerville-Réache realizes the ideal contralto voice. 


register is positively luscious in its quality and the 


upper notes and the manner in which she takes them charm the 
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ear and the 
youthful tone 


singers of the 


imagination as well. In her we find the beautiful, 


quality, which is absent sometimes in the celebrated 


concert and operatic stage. Her success was im 


mediate and positive. Endowed with a beautiful face and figure, 


a gracious bearing and a winsome smile, the singer made her con 


quest of the large audience by visual as well as vocal attainments 


Los Angeles Herald, January 14, i911 


Madame Gerville-Réeache completely won her big audience yester 


day afternoon. She is a woman of fine stage presence, and of 


gracious unaffectedly pleasing manners. Her voice is of superb 


quality, ranging from cavernous depths to brilliant heights; from the 


true contralto to the upper tones of a fine mezzo-soprano 


Madame Gerville-Réache is an artist who amply commands technic 


as a means to an end—the adequate vehicle upon which a mag 


nificent vocal organ artistic 


temperamentally 
ary 14, 1911. 


xpresses the conceptions of a finely 


endowed interpreter Los Angeles Express, Janu 


Her voice is wonderfully rich, 


deep and clear, a real contralto, 
Her low tones are especially beautiful and so heavy as to be almost 
masculine, but rich and even.—Los Angeles Record, January 14, 
1gII, 


\s the possessor « 


f a vocal organ of thrilling beauty and majestic 
use Gerville-Réache 
Madame 


which strength was always 


is certainly not surpassed by anyone. 
thrilling f 


beauty It 


Gerville-Réache rose to a climax of 





accompanied by 


great lyric 
is more than refreshing—it is positively stimulating and inspiring 
depth and 


throughout all its registers in unv 


to hear a woman with a voice of organ-like power main 


tain that voice arying evenness 


an absolute beam of tone as unerring and unbending as a beam otf 
warm afternoon sunlight.—Los Angeles Daily Times, January 14, 
Ig1I 


With her 


linist may coax from 


contralto voice, like the marvelous silver tones a vio 


resonant G string acting, at once 


subt and entirely within the confines of concert stage 


magnetism and grace, and with 


etiquette, 
with a personality overflowing with 
Madame 
audience Her inter 


a beautiful face, Gerville-Réache offered a rare artistic 


treat to her yretative ability is another vital 


feature of her work and it was shown to excellent advantage last 


night in a program of songs which ranged through the gamut of emo 





tions from: the great operatic numbers, tragic lyrical co 


ositions, 





we songs and lullabies Los Angeles Herald, January 18, 191 


{ the re 


It is difficult to refrain from superlatives in speaking « 
i 








cital by Madame Gerville-Réache She has, in addition to this wo 
lerful voic perfect tone production, splendid diction and an inte: 
pretative power that is soul satisfying. She never resorts to tricks 
of any kind and holds her audience enthralled by her art alone 
Los Angeles Record 

Madame Gerville-Réache possesses marvelous conrol ove " 
lerful vocal organ Her range is not only great, but the lowe 
tones have a depth, fullness and quality as is given few singers in 

generation; the middle register—if one may use the word wher 
beobati smoothness characterizes the whole range—is beautifully 
rich and the upper tones are gloriously vibrant 


t 
Madame Gerville-Reache is an artist of fine histrionic ability, -of 


superb temperamental endowment, and with a mobile face and fine 


expressive eyes that respond with the voice to the artistic emotions 
aroused by the interpretative conceptions of the singer Los Angel 
Express 

If she comes again next year those who heard her wonderful 
singing last night will of course hear her again, and I am sure that 


they will see a gathering testing the capacity of the building 


The marvelous natural voice, the dramatic fire and the subt 
interpretative art of Madame Gerville 
} 


demonstrated her a queen of song 


»-Réache last night absolutely 


Her audience rapturously applauded her, and of the marvelous 


golden tones which seem to be her exclusive pro 
opulence unstinted Los 


Angeles Daily Time January 18, 1911 


Her voice is rich, large and well placed. She has excellent tech 
nical equipment. Her lowe: 


in color and capable of much dramatic 


register appears to be big, voluptuous 


expressior Colorado Springs 


Gazette, January 27, 1911. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Op. 45, Piano Concerto in C sharp minor with orchestra, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Gadski, Des Moines 
Frieda Langendorff, New York City 
-Miss Christine Miller, Pittsburgh 
Miss Babetta Huss, New York City 


Miss Dagmar de C. Ruebner, 


rhe Year’s at the Spring..... Mme 
Spring. . Mm« 


The Year’s at the Spring... 


The Year’s at the 


Ihe Year’s at the Spring 











[he Year's at the Spring Mrs. Robert E. Harris, Oakland, Cal 
A Pretu@e.s.:.. ..«+.-Mrs. Lucile Stevenson Tewksbury, Chicago 
A Prelude...... ike a ; .--Mrs, Lafayette Goodbar, Boston 
When Soul Is Joined to Sou ..Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Bostor 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee -Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Bostor 
Empress of the Night Mrs. Lafayette Boston 
An Old Love Story Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Boston 
O Sweet Content....... Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Boston 
Dark as the Night .Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Bosto: 
Ah, Love, but a Day ‘ Mrs. Henrietta Bowlin, Hamestead, Pa 
Ah, Love, but a Day Mrs. Mudge, Denver 
June. os Wm. Clifford, Chicago 
My Star Miss Mary Jordan, Brooklyn 
My Star Miss Nell Mackenzie, Minneapolis 
Go Not Too Fa Mme. Caro Gardner-Bartlett, Bostor 
Hush, Baby Dear Mrs. Helen A Hunt, Bosto 
G. W. Chadwick. 

When I Am Dead, My Dearest Mme. Schumann-Heink, 

The Danza ‘ ‘ Mim Schumann-Heink, Jersey City 
The Danza w York, N. Y 

Allal hington, D. ( 

Alla ucester, Mass 
Befc the Dawn ankton, S. D 
Before the Dawn use, B 





Night Speak 





Phe Fields Bally« 

M jertha ( ng Child, D este Mass 
In the Dark Mrs tha ( hing Child, Dorchester, Mass 
The Lady of Dreams Elizabeth Tudor, Brooklyn 
rhe Call of Sy x Las Murphy, Yankton, S. Dak 





rd Wiley, New York City 





Stephen Emery. 
irst, Ye Apple Buds. Miss Mildred Langworthy, Leavenworth, Kan 
Miss Mina Metler, Kansas City 


Arthur Foote. 


Love Me if I Live......... Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, Minneapolis 
UO Swallow, Swallow, Flying South. Miss Edith A. Bullard, Gloucester 
O Love, Stay by and Sing Lambert Murphy, Yankton, S. Dak 
Requicm. .....0. ‘ , C. J. V. Pettibone, Boston 
There Sits a Bird on Every Tree, 

Mrs. Lucile Stevenson Tewksbury, Chicago 
When Winds Are Raging.... Mrs. Francis Freeman, Boston 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 


\pril in the Hills Edward Bromberg, 


naad New York City 
To You P s Mr 


Morgan Wilcox, Syracuse 
j. Mildred Hill, 
The Perfect Day.... Mme. Jon New York City 


Bruno Huhna. 





Invictus. . F rane Rogers, Derby, Cons 
Invictus ‘ Reinald Werrenrath, Brooklyn 
Invictus. . ‘ Harold L. Butler, Syracuse 
Invictus... > Earl Cartwright, Flushing, Mich 
Invictus... Paul Duffault, Brooklyn 
Invictus ‘ Bertram Schwahn, Newark, N. J 
Invictus Walden Laskey, Br 
Invictus ( J. V. Pettibone, B 
Invictus... Geo. Downing, Rochest 
Invictus... MeCall nham, Locust Valley, L. I 


i00d-bye, Summe Mrs. H y RK. Has Seattle 
Good-bye, Summe Wm. F. Hughes, Seatth 
He Was a Prince. M Natchajian, Chelsea, Mass 
Sweethearts... Wm. F. Hughes, Seatth 
\ Bedtime Song Miss Et Macauley, Cambridge, Mass 
My King..... Wr F. Hughes, Seattle 
Phy Heart Should Like a Founta be 

Miss M. H. H \. Ma " \uburndale, Mass 


john W. Metcalf. 


Ilark, as the Twilight Dale Mme. Gadski, Oakland, Ca 
Hark, as the Twiight Pale Jos 1 Goudreault, Swampscott, Mass 
Hark, as the Twilight Pa M He H. Stiles, Oakland, Ca 
Recompense . } 4 Bromberg, New York, N. \ 
Absent... Mrs. Harriet lost N York, N. Y 
Gerrit Smith. 
Cobwebs Miss Kitty Cheatham, New York City 
Bee Song Miss Marguerite Hall, New York City 


Washburn, 
Washburn, 


Nashville 
Nashville 


Learning to Play Chas. ¢ 


Billy and His Dru 


Chas. ¢ 
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6 Bioomseury Sr., Benrorp Square, W. C., } 
onpon, England, January 8, gil 
Following is the program Elena Gerhardt gave in Bech 
in Hall, January 26, assisted by Paula Hegner, accom 
panist 
i n } Schubert 
Wol . Schubert 
Wa 1 \i Schubert 
Unterschcidung . Schubert 
I 1 is Rosamund .. Schubert 
Erikénig Schubert 
I ! I Madet Brahms 
Iches ° Brahms 
‘ Brahms 
ik ct iri rie jrahn 
Wieg | Brahmins 
1) lage Brahms 
\ ore t Hugo Wolf 
! e | Hugo Wolf 
Seele Richard St 
ed Richard Strauss 
Richard Strar 
Richard St 
In the Schubert group, several numbers not previously 
ird on Miss Gerhardt’s London progams, constituted one 
f the most interesting features of the evening’s recital; 
the lovely romance, “Der Vollmond Strahlt,” from “Rosa 
munde ind “Die Unterscheidung,” also “Freude der 


Kinderjahre,” the singer gave with surpassing charm. And 


n the four Strauss numbers she rose to the acme otf 


The great charm 
the almost 


artistic insight in her finish of delivery. 


~ Miss Gerhardt’s interpretation, apart trom 


invariable beauty of vocal tone, is her great divining gift 

finding the differentiating physiognomy or characterist'c 
of each and every song and delivering with subtile shading 
f tone and fleeting mood each and every phrase and ca 


lence of their various messages. She succeeds always in 


both the technic and the art of her interpretations and 
ilso in immediately establishing a sympathetic bond with 
her audience And rarely does one find accompanying 
work entering so sympathetically into the mood and man- 


singer, also work that is the acme of perfection, 
that of truth, the en 


ner ot the 
technically, Paula Hegner In 
a degree of 

Miss Ger 


last London recital, until the summer 


semble work of these two artists 


represent 


jusical beauty bordering on the transcendent 


hardt will give her 


in Queen’s Hall, February 8 


neRre 
\ series of twenty-eight joint recital engagements has 
been booked in the Provinces for Katharine Goodson and 
Ruth Vincent 
nRre 
Verdi's “Requiem,” given in Queen’s Hall, January 25, 


must be recorded as an event of much more than passing 
It was a special performance given “to benefit 


Teck Memorial 


interest 


the Prince Francis of Fund in aid of the 


Middlesex Hospital,” by the Brighton Festival Orchestra 
t of five hundred performers, under the con 
uctorship of Joseph Sainton Long noted and justly 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 


Address in England is Mansfield Lodge, 15 Hamil- 
ton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 


STUDIOS: 6 Pitt Street 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


proud of her- superb choral bodies which a combination of 
circumstances has fostered, the cultivating of in many suc- 
ceeding generations from out the traditional past, England 
maintains a kind of maternal interest in those of the pres- 
ent day and encourages their traveling about, and espe 
cially their visit to London that the comparative excellence 
singing may be placed in a just ratio to those 
resident choral London town. Thus it hap 
pens that during a season London audiences have opportu- 
nity of judging of respective merits. Although no official 
vote has been taken, it is unanimously agreed by critic, 
layman and professional, in the consensus of opinion as 
garnered from press, public and initiated, that the Brigh- 
ton Festival Chorus is entitled to first place in the con- 
sideration of tone, time and tune, With no exceptions, it 
is the first English chorus to put forward a female sec- 
tion of choral voices in any degree equal to the male sec- 
tion, in quality of tone and intelligent response to the con- 
ductor’s wishes. Usually the English male choral singer, 
individually and collectively, sustains a broad vision of tol- 
eration toward the female element of the body choral, and 
likewise the conductor is chary of imposing too great a 
demand where he is doubtful of results. Not so with the 
Brighton Festival Chorus and Joseph Sainton, its con- 
ductor. Here one found an equalized balance of tone, a 
body of sopranos and altos, the equivalent of which would 
be hard to find anywhere, and, consequently, an ensemble 
that was a revelation to many choral devotees. Conductor 
Sainton has evidently given special attention ‘to the four 
divisions of his choral society, and to the ideas of choral 
composers as made manifest in their choral works, and 
the depression and indifference invariably so characteristic 
of the soprano and alto voices in all English choral socie- 
ties was joyfully conspicuous by its absence in the Brigh- 
ton Festival Here found an invigorating 
style, a freshness of voice and expression, much color, a 
difficult thing to obtain in a body of voices and a strik- 
responsiveness between 
In the magnificent “Dies Irae,’ 
‘Sanctus,” the beauty and pre- 


of their 


societies of 


Chorus. one 


ingly sympathetic the conductor 


and his associated forces. 

the “Juba mirum” and the ‘ 
cision of tone, the gradations in the dynamics were impres- 
what can be done along purely artistic 
Preceding the “Requiem” the 
gave a_ beautifully finished interpre- 
Beethoven’s “Leonora” overture, No. 3, op. 72, 


sive examples of 
lines in a mixed chorus, 
Brighton Orchestra 
tation of 
and at the close the “Huldigungsmarsch” by Wagner, Here 
again was shown the talent and ability of the conductor 
in the effective contrasts and tonal quality always present 
in every instance, in both compositions. The entire en- 
semble work of the evening was infused with a refreshing 
spirit of modernism, both chorally and orchestrally, and an 
order maintained throughout 
Bateman, 


admirable standard of high 
the evening’s work. The soloists were Alys 
Hannah Jones, Ben Davies and Edmund Burke. 
eRe 

Johann Wysman, a talented pianist and pupil of Busoni, 
recently joined the faculty of the London 
\cademy of Music, gave a recital January 26 at the Hamp- 
Conservatory (the Hampstead branch of the 
Academy). Mr. Wysman proved his scholarship and 
pianistic ability in a program constructed of the Beethoven 
thirty-two variations, numbers by Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Pierné, Holbrooke, Paderewski, and Liszt, the lat- 
ter’s polonaise in E. being played with the Busoni cadenza. 
Mr. Wysman has excellent letters of recommendation from 
Busoni and Richard Strauss and he will prove an acquisi- 
tion to London’s resident musicians. 


who has 


stead 


ere 


Holbrooke will annual tour of the 
Provinces this month when the program of modern cham- 


Joseph begin his 


ber music and English modern songs will be given in all 


Mr. Holbrooke will be assisted by May 
Dean Paul, baritone, and the 


the principal cities 
Gibb, soprano; Sir Aubrey 
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Saunders Quartet. The programs will include the César 
Iranck quintet for piano and strings, Max Reger quintet 
instruments, and Mr.  Holbrooke’s 
“Diabolique” quintet. The Max Reger 
sharp for violin and piano, the same composer's trio 


for the same 


own sonata 
mn bf 
No. 3, and Strauss’ sonata for violoncello and piano, and 
A decidedly modern program for the 
English provinces. But Mr. Holbrooke ought to know, he 
has been over the ground before. 
RRR 
Theodore Byard, the English lieder singer, created an 
enormous success at his recent recital in Breslau, as his 
manager, Daniel Mayer, has had information affirming. At 
the close of his concert Mr. Byard was obliged to grant 
no less than four encore numbers. 
nRre 
The Thomas Beecham Opera Company will begin its 
one hour excerpts from grand opera repertory at the Pal- 
ladium, January 30, when Thomas Beecham will conduct 
in “Tannhauser.” 


also his quartet. 


eRe 
A very interesting program has been arranged by 
George Henschel for his recital in Bechstein Hall, February 
11. Some seldom heard Loewe songs and the “Trocknet 
Nicht,” and Crugantino’s song from “Claudine von Villa 
Bella,” by Beethoven, are to be heard. 
eRe 
Mabel Rutland was heard in piano recital in Bechstein 
Hall January 21, assisted by Dennis Drew, baritone. Miss 
Rutland’s program was well arranged and she gave evi- 
dence of good substantial training in her technical facility 
and scholarly readings. 
ere 
De Pachmann’s Chopin recital in Queen’s Hall, January 
25, was a series of interpretations long to be remembered. 
The B minor sonata opened the program. This was played 
in the true de Pachman manner, not too dramatic, not too 
effulgent in tonal quantity, but poetic to a degree and im- 
peccable as to tonal quality. Seven etudes from op. 25 fol- 
lowed, and then a miscellaneous group. Needless to say, 
the house was crowded and many encores added at the 
finish of the listed numbers. 
Ree 
Ida Kopetschny, the talented soprano, who recently gave 
a song recital in Vienna, received numerous excellent en- 
comiums from the press. The Wiener Fremden Blatt 
said: 
She excels in the folk lore. 


Her extraordinary gift to sing with 


£0 great a simplicity, as is wanted for the folk song, makes her an 
of that music, 
RRR 
William Murdoch, one of the younger pianists, and a 
graduate of the Royal College of Music, gave a recital in 
Bechstein Hall January 26, assisted by Pauline Donalda. 
Mr. Murdock gives much promise for the future. He is 
innately musical and his technical command is ‘all it 
should be. His-program was well constructed, consisting 
of the “Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue” by Bach, remark- 
ably well played; the op. 1o1 Beethoven sonata, which, 
however, lacked much of the spiritual, or mystical that be- 
longs to its artistic character. Then there was the César 
Franck prelude, aria and finale, another commendable in- 


excellent representative 
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which, like the 
insight; and the closing 
Madame Don 
with exquisite 


terpretation; three Debussy numbers, 
lacked the 


Liszt’s concert etude in F* minor 


Beethoven, deeper 
number, 
alda sang Mimi's song from “La Boheme” 
grace of vocalization, and later, Fauré’s “Clair de Lune,” 
and “Der Nussbaum” by Schumann 

RRR 

The Dulwich Philharmonic Society will give Sullivan's 
lhe Golden Legend” on February 4 under the direction 
of Julius Harrison, 

RRR 

lwo compositions by Margaret Meredith, the “Requiem” 
and “Sursum Corda,” will be sung by the McConnell-Wood 
Northumbrian Choir, Aeolian Hall, Mrs. 
Meredith conducting. 


February 4, in 


RRR 
The London Choral Society will present Beethoven’s 
mass in D minor, February 15, in Queen’s Hall under the 
direction of Arthur Fagge. The soloists will be Perceval 
Allen, Gwladys Roberts, James Hay and Robert Radford. 
Che orchestra will be the London Symphony. 
EVELYN KAESMANN. 


Sara Simpson’s Song Recital. 

Sara Simpson, a contralto, whose fine voice and diction 
ought to bring her many concert engagements, was heard 
in song recital Tuesday evening of last week at the Fred- 
eric Mariner studios, corner Broadway and Eighty-seventh 
street. Ruth Ashley, pianist, assisted in the following pro- 
gram: 


\ufenthalt Schubert 


\h! ’Tis a Dream.... , re ; Bist: . Hawley 

\ Bowl of Roses....... fuaenna read Trees. 

Waltz Song, from Una Follia a Roma. 2 . Ricci 
Sara Simpson. 

Sixth Impromptu Lacombe 
Te or ere ie . ‘ . Arensky 
Ruth Ashley 
Selah Te Beis da cccscusecvcrnacvnnetbanteesee ar mawnern Lang 
The Maiden and th Butterfly . Chadwicl: 
Husheen ....... . Needham 
The Wind .Spross 
Sweetheart as ae ak on Honeywell 
Gavotte, from Mignon. . Thomas 
Sara Simpson 
\rabesque . Debussy 
Valse in F , . Moszkowsk1 
Ruth Ashley. 

The Lord Is Risen, from Light of the World .. Sullivan 
Nimm Mich Hin ens Liebling 
My Rose of Yester-e’en.. : buat ‘ -Rich 
Bid Me to Live......... e» - Hatton 
Japanese Song (MS.)...... : waits a ; ... Tracy 
Flower Song, Faust Gounod 


Sara Sitipson 


Miss Simpson demonstrated that singing in the different 
languages is a beautiful art if the enunciation of the texts 


is good, and she left no one in doubt concerning hers. Ihe 


singer revealed that order of intelligence which showed 
that she values the poems as much as the music, and when 
that happens every listener is instructed and delighted 
Miss Ashley played with feeling and clean technic. Both 
singer and pianist were recalled. Miss Simpson sang as 
an encore “Sealed Orders” by Willoughby, and Miss Ash- 
ley played as an extra number “Le Ruisseau” by Widor 
\ splendid audience attended the recital. 





Jessie L. Gaynor, the song writer, has spent the past 
week in Des Moines as the guest of L. R. Gaynor and other 
relatives, 
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Lotte Engel, a Young Operatic Heroine. 

Some of the real touching moments in the performances 
of “Konigskinder” at the Metropolitan Opera House are 
those in which the children and younger singers partici 
pate rhe Gerry Society having interfered with the per 
formances because of the activity of too many little folks, 
the later presentations of the beautiful opera did not in 
clude all the children who took part in the first perform 
ances. However, Lotte Engel, who is in her ‘teens, was 
deemed “old enough” to appear, and she sings the part of 
the child and acts it with a charm that has won all hearts 
his gifted young soprano is a pupil of Lena Doria De 
vine, the teacher who developed Blanche Duffield’s voice 
and who has trained other singers celebrated in this coun 
try and Europe. 

lo show that Miss Engel 
one, it is but necessary to reproduce the following inter 


is clever in more ways than 
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view from Sylvester Rawlings’ column in the New York 
Evening World: 
Edna Walther, twelve years old, who made a hit by her singing 


and acting at the first performance of “Kénigskinder” and since has 


been stopped by the Gerry Society, caught the writer behind the 
scenes at the Metropolitan Opera House last night and upbraided 


him for saapenronantene m. “I did not say in my talk with you, 
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she declared, “that Mr. Hertz said I « 
Lotte Engel You have hurt me both with Lotte and Mr. Hertz 
‘Introduce me to Lotte nd 1 will apologize, said th writer 
which she did 
“Oh! It doesn’t matter 
take any notice of what the papers say about me!” 


Id sing German better thar 


aid little Miss Engel, loftily 


Miss Engel filled small parts at the Manhattan Opera 
House when grand opera was given in that auditorium 
She was especially charming as the apprentice in “Louise.” 
[he accompanying cut shows the youthful artist in the 
miracle scene in the production of “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame.” + 

Recital by Sanchez Pupils. 

Pupils of Carlos N. Sanchez united in a song recital in 
200 West Seventy-second street, Wednesday, 
February 1. Illimae Enlow, violinist, and Josephine 
Organ, accompanist, assisted in the following program: 


Duryea Hall, 


Soprano, I Know a Lovely Garden D’ Hardelot 
Maude B. Lightfoot 
Soprano 
Whene’es into Thine Eyes I See 
There Little Girl, Don’t Cry 
Mrs. Francis Rebholz. 
Soprano, Valse ia deade 5 : Venzano 


Mrs. Charles F. Kraemer 


Schlesinger 


Schlesinger 


soprano— 
Hoffnung . Reichardt 
Yesterday and Today... Spross 
Mignon and Lindsay 
Seprano, Vedrai Carino, Don Giovanni... . Mozart 
Julie d’ Marcellin . 


Duet, El Desdichado Saint-Saé 


Bradford and Maude B 


Tames C. Lightfoot 
Soprano, Magic Song (violin obligato) ...M. Helmund 
Lillian B. Miles 
Soprano, Vanya’s Song, Postillion Van Stutzmann 
Mrs. James C. Bradford 
Soprano 
Elégie neeemaens Massenet 
Spring (violin oblhgato) Wel 
Alice Ralph 
Duet, Nozze di Figaro Mozart 
Sara Campbell and Mignon Lindsay 
Soprano 
Schuman: 


Die Lotosblume 
Widmung Schumann 


Marie Kreuder 


Soprano, Juni ; Beach 
Mrs. Charles F. Kraemer 
lenor 
So Dear a Dream Mildenberg 


In May Time.. Speaks 


James C. Bradford 
Soprano, Deh vieni, non tardar, Nozze di Figare Mozart 
Sara Campbell 
Soprano, Caro Nome, Rigoletto Verd 
Alice Ralph 
Soprano, Villannelle yell” Acqua 
Mignon Lindsay 
Soprano, Morire (violin obligato) Papit 
Lillian B. Miles 
frio, Carmen ‘ Bizet 
Carmen, Miss Lightfoot Trasquita, Miss Ralph 
Mercedes, Miss Campbel 


The singing of the Sanchez pupils disclosed excellent 


training Che method is that of the masters of bel canto, 
and the variety in the program afforded pleasure to every 
audience was in at- 


guest. \ large and appreciative 


tendance. 





jJuniermann Redivivus. 
The former Kubelik manager, Junkermann, 
occupied a financially advisory position with another vio- 
linist, the details of which are of no present interest, has 


after having 


now become the secretary of the violinist Hubermann 
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Cuicaco, Ill., February 4, 
Orchestra Hall ‘the Theodore 
the program of the 
Madame Schumann-Heink, the soloist 
great contralto’s popularity brought forth 
of the 


applause. She was at 


igi! 
l'riday afternoon in 


Orchestra gave seventeenth 
ssisted by 
The 
audience which received her with 
best, 
In the first part 
heard in Bruch’s aria 


and her interpre- 


season, 
her having fully 
ym her recent indisposition 


zram the singer was 


ender ‘lag” from “Odysseus” 
that number was a beautiful example of exact- 

second part of the program Madame Schu- 
Gounod’s “O Ma Lyre Immortelle” from 
which was followed by Saint-Saéns’ 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet 
French and the 
won the approval 


1K Sang 
Sapho,” 
umson and Delilah,” 


Sapho aria was given in 


umpaniment by the harpist 
The last selection has been given 
Schumann-Heink that 
won in it an ovation 
She was recalled time 
The 
“The 


minor 


iudience 
Madame 
ind needless to say she 
hestra Hall 


acknowledge the spontaneous applause. 


comment is 
sary 
witnessed in O 
e to 
ers consisted of Smetana’s overture to 
sride,” Dvorak’s No. 5 in E 
ew World,” Nicode’s fantasiestiick, ‘Die Jagd 
and Schillings’ “The Harvest Festival.” The 
Thomas Orchestra has been reviewed 
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more than ever, 
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the lack of en- 
and poor bowing of the first 
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produce a better all round per- 
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few 
chestras and today, 
volume of tone 
was more In evidence ever. 
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replaced in order to 
lhe first concertmaster is below the average of 

) whom such an important position should be en- 
and of the 


ork, the 
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there 
t seem to get out of their instruments 
beauty of tone to 
organization. Words 
and woodwind in- 


ten cellists only 


others seem to be merely for 
d don 
umount of coloring and 
a great 
1 order for the 
se work is in every way praiseworthy and 
writer, “The 


among the 


as Orchestra 
brass 


the present 
if not the 


men 


ductor said to 


a’s brasses are, best, 
rld and if members of my 
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read each number beautifully 


such were 
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erling conductor, 
first violins and cel- 
get better 


artists were employed in 
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the string contingent of the orchestra? Men who could 
use good instruments and who could command and receive 
good pay for their services. 

nRre*, 

Where is Bergen? Alfred Bergen, the evasive baritone, 
was seen several weeks ago at the production of “The 
Messiah,” since which the young artist’s whereabouts have 
been a puzzle to the writer who forwarded a letter to his 
management, the Redpath which in return for- 
warded it to Grand Junction, Col., but the letter has been 
returned to this office Where is Bergen? 


3ureau, 


unclaimed. 

nn 

Word has been received at this office that Katherine 
\llan Lively, pianist, who was heard here last fall in the 
\uditorium Recital Hall, will be one of the artist soloists 
for the musicale to be given February 7 in Houston, 
Mrs. Robert L. Cox as a compliment to Annie 
Vieve Carter. 


on 


lex., by 


nrere 

The Musical Art Society, which first postponed its con- 
cert to February 14, has again decided to postpone it to a 
still later date. The middle of March may be chosen as 
the most suitable time. At the rehearsal last Monday 
evening only twenty-five members were present and after 
the rehearsal, in order to keep the good will of the mem- 
bers of the society, a little lunch was offered them in one 
of the nearby restaurants where several speeches were 
made. Among other things it was suggested that each 
member should receive $3 for each rehearsal and this mo- 
tion was unanimously voted. After the passing of the 
motion, however, one of the members inquired who would 
pay the money. A long silence followed, but one of the 
said that the money would have to come from 
somewhere. To this another member replied that the best 
thing to do at the present moment would be to disband, but 
the conductor said that if such a resolution were carried 
out the Musical Art Society would be subjected to ridicule. 
It is said that money was earned from advertising in pro- 
grams, a procedure, by the way, that is hardly up to the 
standard of a society styling itself an “Art” society. But 
under the late management money was in the coffer of the 
society and concerts announced to be given took place on 
the day and date assigned for such events. The Musical 
Art Society last season was under the direction of Freder- 
ick Stock and the management of Carl D. Kinsey and was 
heard to splendid advantage in Chicago as well as Mil- 
waukee, and though the artists composing the prganization 
were not paid for their services, the harmony and good 
fellowship between its members assured the success of that 
enterprise. Since then dissension came about and the re- 
sult of the controversies is far from bright. It is to be 
hoped that the member who suggested the 
disbandment of the society will not find echo among the 


officers 


voice of one 


other members and that for one season at least the Musical 
Art Society will remain alive. 


RnRE 


From a reliable source of information this office under- 
stands that the president of the Musical Art Society pro- 
posed the following plan for financing the Chicago Musical 
Art Society: 

ESTIMATED EXPENSES: 

per y 4 


64 Members—$60.00 


Operating 1,200.00 


$5,040.00 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS: 
members 
tickets— 
members’ 


20 Associate $100.00 $2,000.00 


300 Season 750.00 


640 
Door 


Season 1,600.00 


sale (two 400.00 
$4,750.00 
Deficit $290.00 
$20.00 deducted if no tickets sold. 

$1.00 deducted for each ticket short of twenty sold. 

15 per cent. commission on all over ten tickets sold. 


$3.00 cost to each member for each rehearsal not attended. 
nee 
Emillio de Gogorza, baritone, will give a song recital 
under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, Sunday after- 
noon, February 19, in the Studebaker Theater. 


RReR 


Alessandro Bonci, the noted tenor, and recognized as one 
of the foremost bel canto singers of the day, will make his 
first and only appearance in song recital under the direc- 
tion of F. Wight Neumann in the Studebaker Theater 
next Sunday afternoon, February 12, when he will sing the 
following program: 

Gluck 
a ere agtit-e oak ..Giordani 
la Sinawiile. Sexke ese bawn oly heal bese weldeecee near Paisiello 
Mendelssohn 

Schubert 
Ss Sanvincdpanegieelabase Nae erodes bene ood Schubert 
TRA: osu ccgcore' sheet ea as Bea een nak un Flotow 


Spiagge amate 


Caro mio 
Chi vuol 
I IID. a. a/'n-G..0 sb CA ge. Bede Ke opin pew mabuiaias 
Who Is Sylvia? 
Hark, Hark the 
Aria, M’appari, 
Vieille 
Romance 

Embarquez vous 

Aria, Che gelida manina, 
Long Ago 

A Maid Sings Light 
Mattinata 


Chanson 


Godard 

from La Boheme (by request).... Puccini 
MacDowell 

MacDowell 

«+++. Leoncavallo 


Herbert A. Milliken, conductor of the Bay City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, announces that the last concert of the 
series will not be given on the date announced, the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra having been disbanded on account of the 
lack of financial support. The directors of the Bay City 
Symphony Orchestra take pleasure in announcing, how- 
ever, that the Cincinnati Orchestra, under the baton of 
Leopold Stokovski, has been secured to take the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra’s place and this superb organization wili close 
the Bay City course on Wednesday evening, March 22. 

eRe 


Next Monday evening February 13, in Orchestra Hall, 
Cornelia Rider Possart, pianist, and Minnie Fish-Griffin, 
soprano, will be heard in concert with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. 


RRR 


The second piano and violin sonata program by Miss 
Beebe and Mr. Dethier will take place in Orchestra Hall 
foyer, Wednesday morning, February 22. 


Ree 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer 
conductor, will make its first Chicago appearance in a 
purely orchestral concert in Orchestra Hall. Thursday 
evening, March 9, under the direction of Carl D. Kinsey. 
Interest is keen in this concert inasmuch as a great deal 
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orchestra everywhere. The complete program will be an- 
nounced shortly. 
RRR 
The next concert of the Apollo Musical Club will bring 
out the first performance in America of the “Dance of 
Death” by Felix Woyrsch. An English translation of this 
work was made especially for the Apollo Club, so this 
performance will be the first to be given anywhere in the 
vernacular. The date is Monday, April 10, in the Auditor- 
ium Theater. The entire Theodore Thomas Orchestra will 
furnish the orchestral accompaniments. 
RRR 
The annual children’s recital of the American Conserva- 
tory took place Saturday afternoon, February 4 in Kimball 
Hall under the direction of Louise Robyn, head of the de- 
partment, 
nere 
Bernice Fisher, a former pupil of Karleton Hackett, 
who was engaged for the Boston Opera Company, has 
taken part in a number of different performances meeting 
with pronounced success. 
Rene 
Cornelia Rider Possart, pianist, will play with the St. 
Paul Orchestra tomorrow, Sunday, February 5. 
ReRe 
A young pianist who was heralded two years ago as a 
mistress of the keyboard and who retired from the con- 
cert platform after a very poor showing as assistant to a 
quartet, has, if the report is true, returned to the pianistic 
field. 
eRe 
Is the vocal teacher, who strands pupils yearly in Europe 
going aboard this summer? If so all aboard for Broke- 
land. 
RRe 
Antonio Frosolono was the soloist at the “Russian 
Day’ of the Chicago Woman’s Club held in the club- 
house on January 29. Mr. Frosolono played Russian num- 
bers by Tschaikowsky and Wieniawski, and in all he dis- 
played a brilliant technic, beautiful tone and won his cus- 
tomary success. Signor Frosolono has been engaged to 
appear as soloist at the first of a series of Wagnerian lec- 
tures to be given by Dr. N. I. Rubinkam, in Handel Hall, 
Wednesday, February 15. 
Rene 
Suit for the appointment of a receiver for the Slayton 
Lyceum Bureau has been started in the Superior Court 
by attorneys representing the firm of Shaw & Hawkins, 
who claim to be creditors of the bureau to the extent of 
$11,464.31. The defendants are R. Wilson More, executor 
of the estate of the late Henry L, Slayton; Wendell P. 
Slayton, Charles L. Wagner and Harry P. Harrison. The 
alleged liability of the bureau grows out of contracts for 
the furnishing of talent by the complainants to the 
bureau. 
neRre 
Priscilla Carver, pianist, is having a most successful 
winter and, in addition to her class of pupils, is appearing 
in public. Some of her engagements were before the 
Ossoli Club of Highland Park. the Fortnightly, the Ama- 
teur Musical Club, the Dearborn Seminary Almanac As- 
sociation, and appearances at several private affairs. Sat- 
urday, January 28, her pupils presented an interesting pro- 
gram in her artistic studio in Highland Park. 
RRe 
A benefit concert will be given tomorrow, Sunday, in 
the North Side Turner Hall in honor of Martin Ballman. 
conductor of the band bearing his name. The popular 
leader has arranged the following prograni: 
Soloists—Sylvia Bargman, pianist; Donald Black, tenor. 
Second Request Program. 


Soldier Chorus, Senay Wa ie pcs eed ed acer dcusspesvoewes Gounod 
Overture, La Grin Ee ed sca gekc ccckinive cers citeceuan Rossini 
(Die Diebische Elster.) 

Senses front: Ea ‘WOMGMS. os 55 osecceehaverigvisresdcasvers Puccini 
Lar siiis vcolvy ao cra Tas Olina a Sad oes CRED EN D0 ad oeeate ons Handel 
Rhageode Wa 36s so in Sav pad eks cue ote s Cle vabude vaadaurten Liszt 
RMI onions eR eas kee vwenn coade ces coed dat a eae nt Schumann 
Sylvia Bargman. 

Mosaic from Cavalleria Rusticana...........c.eeeeeeeees Mascagni 
The Orestes, Symphony (by special request)....... Theodore Bendix 


(Reproduced by special permission of Henry W. Savage 
from “The Great Name,” a comedy of the musical tem- 
perament, in which Henry Kolker is starring at the Cort 
Theater.) 

Jungfrau Maria (Virgin Maria Ever Divine)............... 
Prayer: (fame Big Mii6 0255. tases chvevudigisscaeeneuueede Flotow 


Cosmopolitan School of Music. 


Invitation to the Dance Cee rere ersereeseseseseees Cc. M. von Weber 

Potpourri from raat vadstnelae tebea es ecrdleeid Sullivan 

Gems of The Chocalate: Sabilees is sviicccdescevsvscceccssseces Straus 

Overtere, “Wiiaie Te rile st oeaits. + cde ce bu WRe.cuseavarienees Rossini 
Ree 


One of the most satisfying musical treats of the sea- 
son was given last Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Hall be- 
fore an audience composed of pupils and their friends, 
musicians and teachers. The Chicago Musical College 
Orchestra gave its term recital with Belle Tannenbaum at 
the piano, and the merit of the entire performance was 
highly commendable. While the big orchestra must of 
necessity call upon the services of some five or six older 


musicians of experience, the major portion by far con- 
sisted of pupils now studying in Dr. Ziegfeld’s institution. 
RRR 
A recent letter from Edith Bowyer Whiffen, a former 
Chicago musician of more than local repute, states that 
twelve graduates of the Chicago Musical College are now 
teaching within a radius of two hundred miles of her 
home in Mexico. 
nner 
During the coming engagement of “The Cub” in this 
city a half dozen students of the dramatic school of the 
Chicago Musical College will appear as extra members of 
the Renlow clan of Kentucky feudists, thereby acquiring 
one type of characterization necessary to their work in a 
new Southern production to be given under J. H. Gil- 
mour’s direction. 
RRR 
Rehearsals for the approaching Chicago North Shore 
Music Festival at Evanston, May 25, 26 and 27, are about 
to begin. Following the custom of the two former festi- 
vals, an adult chorus of six hundred voices will take part. 
There are now vacancies in all parts and singers desiring 
to join the chorus are requested to communicate with P. 
C. Lutkin, Music Hall, Evanston. The chorus will re 
hearse in three sections—two at Evanston and one at 
Ravenswood, 
RRR 
The Saturday musicale at the Mary Wood Chase School 
of Artistic Piano Playing, given January 28, consisted of 
compositions by Heller, MacDowell, Poldini and Schu- 
mann played by pupils of Ruth M. Burton. The next 
children’s musicale will occur Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary ITI. 
RRR 
An excellent recital was given last Saturday afternoon 
by advanced pupils of Heniot Levy and Karleton Hackett 
of the American Conservatory. Special mention might 
be made of young Hans Levy, who played the polacca 
by Weber remarkably well, and of Clarence Loomis for 
his brilliant performance of the Liszt E flat concerto. 
Alberta Bragg and Kate Sheppard did some artistic sing- 
ing. 
znere 
A new scheme in favor in Chicago just now is for sev- 
eral unknown local amateur music composers to write 
songs to poetry, which has been put to music by much 
better known composers, thus deriving a profit from the 
incredulous student who buys the songs only as the title 
is known and not on account of the worth of the music 
Vocal students, beware of the frauds! 
nee 
Heniot Levy, pianist, and Robert Ambrosius, violinist, 
both instructors at the American Conservatory, will give 
an afternoon of chamber music in Kimball Hall this Satur- 
day afternoon, assisted by Amy Elleman, contralto. 
nner 
The Atmerican Conservatory students’ orchestra gave its 
first public performance of the season Tuesday evening, 
January 31, in Kimball Hall. The orchestra consists of 
about forty members, who have been drilled to an un- 
usual degree of excellence by their conductor, Herbert 
Butler. Dorothy Lynch played the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto, and Cora Breeding, a pupil of the distinguished 
vocal instructor, Ragne Linne, sang several vocal num- 
bers, both acquitting themselves most creditably. 
eRe 
Ruth Ray, a young twelve year old pupil of Herbert 
Butler, will give a violin recital Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 21, in Music Hall, Miss Ray will be assisted by Louise 
Hattstaedt, soprano. 
eRRr 
The same individual who wanted the opera singers to 
believe that he was part of the management of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company and could get artists engage- 
ments with the company is still parading in the Audi 
torium lobby. It is known that that individual has now 
opened a studio to teach pupils the art of singing, an art 
apparently totally unknown to him, judging from one ex- 
hibition on the Auditorium stage. . 
nme 
Louise St, John Westervelt will present Lillian Price, 
soprano, at a faculty recital which will be given next 
Thursday evening, February 9, in the Ohio Building. Miss 
Price will be heard in Weber’s aria from “Der Frei- 
schiitz” and in a group of songs by Schumann, Hans Her 
mann, Wolfe, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Sjorgen, Sibelius and 
Rachmanioff. 
| a nd 
Frederic Shipman has notified this office to the effect 
that the Nordica tour exceeds all his expectations. Every 
where the diva meets with enormous success and packed 
houses, standing room only being on sale the day of the 
concert. The seats are usually all sold out a few hours 
after the opening of the sale. 
eRe 
\n interesting biography of Myrtle R. Lee, the mezzo 
soprano, who has just signed up under a New York man- 





agement for two years to give music concerts and lecture 
recitals in all of the large cities of the United States and 
who will make her initial appearance in this role in San 
Francisco some time this month, has just been published 
under the signature of O. W. Coursey in the Daily Argus- 
Leader of Sioux City, S. D. 

nner” 

Five of Lulu Jones Downing’s songs were recently 
given by a local artist in Baldwin Hall, and each was re 
ceived with enthusiastic applause. Mrs. Downing’s songs 
are becoming better known and meet with the approval! 
of musicians and singers all over the country 

Rene 

The management of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany has announced that a total of $35,000 has heen sub- 
scribed for seats for the next season of grand opera. The 
board of directors has decided to reserve seats of all sub 
scribers until February 7. <A total of nine hundred seats 
has been subscribed for, and about one thousand remain 
to be disposed of, All the boxes are taken for next sea 
son. 

Ree 

Last Thursday, February 2, before a packed and enthu 
Siastic audience, a recital was given in the Bush Temple 
Conservatory Recital Hall by two talented students of the 
school. Karl Formes, pupil of William A. Willett, sang 
a group of songs in which he revealed a good baritone 
voice, and Alice Wright Baker, pupil of Julie Rive-King, 
played her piano numbers with good understanding and 
facile technic, Each concert and recital “by pupils o1 
members of the faculty has been well attended this season, 
and on several occasions the large hall has been packed 
to its limit. E. Schwenker, the popular secretary of the 
school, and Kenneth M, Bradley, director, announce a 
student recital to be given on February 11. rhe same 
management informed this office that a dramatic perform 
ance will be given by the students of the school of act 
ing under the direction of Edward Dvorak, February 16, 
in the Bush Temple Theater. RENE Devries 





MILWAUKEE NOTES. 
MitwavuKkee, Wis., February 2, 191 
A delightful concert was given last Saturday evening in 
Immanuel Church by Evan Williams, tenor; Pearl Brice 
violinist, and Winogene Hewitt, organist. 
RRe 
The Milwaukee Musical Society appeared last Monday 
evening with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in the Audi- 


torium. Hans Bruening was piano soloist. 
RRe 
Alexander Heinemann gave his second song recital at 
the Pabst Theater on January 17. His beautiful voice and 
the artistic finish of his interpretations place him practi- 
cally alone as a lieder singer. 
RRR 
Elsa Heiser-Kellner, who recently returned from a sea 
son of study in Germany, made her local debut in the 
Pabst Theater on January 16. She was assisted by Elsa 
Ruegger, cellist. 
RRR 
Mrs. Shepard has been obliged, owing to the unsatis- 
factory ticket sales, to cancel several concert engagements 


which she had arranged. Evita SMIrH. 





Krueger-Borchard Recital. 

Adele Krueger will give her second recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Tuesday afternoon, February 21, at which 
she will present French and German songs of the classic 
and modern schools. Madame Krueger will have the co- 
operation of the distinguished French pianist, Adolphe 
Borchard, thus giving New York music lovers another op 
portunity to hear this most interesting pianist in a care 
fully selected program, to which Mr. Borchard brings 
fresh and delightful interpretations. 


Kubelik Coming to America Next Season 

Jan Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, will return to this 
country next season for a tour under the management of 
the Quinlan International Musical Agency. He is to be 
booked for sixty concerts in the United States and Canada 
during the autumn and winter of 1911-1912. Kubelik will 
play on this tour the wonderful Stradivarius which he 
cently bought at Leeds, | ngland 


Dalton-Baker for Atlanta Festival. 
Contracts have been signed by Manager M. H. Hanson 
with the management of the Atlanta (Ga.) Sangerfest for 
the services of W. Dalton-Baker, the English buritone on 
May 8. The recent successes of this gifted singer in 
Memphis and other Southern cities are a sufficient indica 


tion of his certain success on this occasior 


Massenet’s “Vesta” and Saint-Saéns’ “Dejanire” will be 
the chief operatic novelties at Monte Carlo this winter 
with Gunsbourg’s “Ivan the Terrible” as a menacing 


prospect 
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[Artists contemplating American engagements can 
secure valuable practical advice by consulting Mr. 
Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The Musical 
Courier, | 


30, Rue MaArseur (CHAMpes-ELysees), 
( 1 Teleg ic Address: *“‘Delmaheide-Paris,” 
Paris, January 23, 1911 
\ Gust Mahler's second symphony was first heard 
e rise to much discussion and even openly expressed 


ility Now that M. Chevillard has given the first audi 


tion of the fifth symphony of the same composer the gen 


ral feeling is that to judge it fairly one needs more than 
minutes, the time neces 


hearing. One hour and twenty 


sary to play the e parts of the symphony, is somewhat of 
train for the close attention the work demands. The 
technic is admittedly excellent; one feels the art, studied to 
rfection, of the “Riesen Symphonie,” but giants are not 

ls “whose mastering music walks the sunlit sea.” From 
Mahler ypenin Marche Funébre” to the passionately 
allegro, on to the scher; ch is incontestably orig- 

ial, the adagietto expressing the serenity of love, and the 


final rondo where a specially powerful use of the quartet 
gives breadth, the listener is constantly on the alert to fol 
low the dominating thought, disentangle the philosophic 
ideas, comprehend the passionate vehemence of the.musi 
cian, his rhythm and composition. Madame Croiza, of th« 
Phéatre de la Monnaie, gave exquisite rest and’ pleasure in 
the “Traume” of Wagner and an air from “Orphée,” and 
in singing with just appreciation some of M. Chevillard’s 
inne aie 
RRR 
\t the Conservatoire M. Messager directed an interest 
ng performance of Handel’s “Joseph in Egypte.” 
RRR 
Cécile Hasselmans, the sister of Alphonse Hasselmans, 
the well known harpist and professor at the Conservatoire, 


selmans, the cellist and conductor, 


third 
ceremony took place at St. 


ind aunt of Louis Ha 


religious 
Ternes 


year. The 
Ferdinand des 


passed away in her fifty 
funeral 
the interment at the Cemetery of Saint-Ouen. 

RnR 
of the Paris Opéra, is mourning 


M. Broussan, co-director 


the loss of his father, who has just died at Vauvert (Gard) 

a na Re 
tepresentations at the Opéra this week are: Monday 

La Valkyrie Wednesday—“Le Miracle”; Friday— 
1st Saturday—“Lohengrin.” 
RRR 

\t the Opéra-Comique the announcements are: Monday 

L’Ancet (premiére), with “Les Lucioles”; Tuesday 


L’Ancétre” and “Les Lucioles” 
Chursday (matinee)—“Le Domino Noir” and 
irée ) L’Ancétre” and “Les 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris 
will find a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of 
all kinds—vocal and instrumental —-at MAX ESCHIQG’S 
Sheet Music House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the 
Boulevard. Representative of Schott, Simrock and 
others. Telephone, 108-14 


SHEA. 
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non”; Saturday (matinee at 5)—Concert Historique; 
(soirée), “L’Ancétre” and “Les Lucioles.” 

RnRe 
Theatre de la Gaite: Monday 
Wednesday 


Trouvere” and 


\t the 


Puesday 


“Don Quichotte” ; 
Quichotte” ; 
“Le Soir de Wa- 
Friday— 
Huguenots”; Sunday 
“Don Quichotte.” 


“Hernani” “Don 


lhursday (matinee )—"Le 
(soiree), “Les Huguenots” (revival) ; 
Quichotte”; Saturday—‘‘Les 


“Quo Vadis?”; 


terloo”; 
“Don 


(matinee ) (soirée), 


RRR 
Ernest Schelling, after being heard in two of the cele- 
brated Conservatoire concerts with orchestra, has given 


Salle Erard, both of which at- 
tracted a very large and most enthusiastic audience. At 
nis first recital Mr. Schelling played a program ranging 
from Bach to Debussy and including his own variations on 


two piano recitals in the 


an original theme, the performance of which demonstrated 
the pianist’s brilliant virtuosoship. Schelling treats tech- 
with ease that they simply do not 
or if they do, he 


nical difficulties such 


exist for him is on such friendly and 


familiar terms with them that he seems to welcome them 


with gleeful joy. The second recital was devoted entirely 


to the muse of Chopin, whose’gems and strings of pearls 


as presented by Schelling were greatly admired and tre- 

















ERNEST SCHELLING. 


redemanded 
before the artist was 


Many of these were 


and had to be given a second time 


mendously applauded 
allowed to pass on to the next morceau, and at the con 
clusion of the program Schelling was recalled many times 
and obliged to add several encore numbers, which he did 
Following will be found the two 


with admirable grace. 


recital programs: 


PREMIERE SEANCE (JANUARY 18). 
Prélude et Fugue en La mimeur. oo. icy cccvcccesccccuss Bach-Liszt 
| PPPOE eee TRL eT TET ee ee Schumann 
IEE LOTTE FEO TUN OC ee . Schelling 
ee a | er er ners rer ee Sit Pe ee ee Chopin 
POS, FO SORE LOR SP) socas ca ckccneedansaungesens .Chopin 
eee Ee SE TEC eT Met re ere eee: Chopin 
8 RS Pre reer eo ..Chopin 
ae eae ie MORE, 6 bak dub oes cde pibiens aeeetesal Debussy 


dans Grenade 





STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


American pupils of Paris singing and piano teachers should 
take advantage of the presence in Paris of Mr. A. J. Goodrich, 
Address 4 Square St, Ferdinand, Rue St, Ferdinand, Paris, to 
study harmony and composition. Singing and piano-playing are 
indefinite accomplishments without the study of the Theory 
of Music on which they are based. As Americans expect to 
make American careers they should study theory in English, 








BOrabeRde on scivececccivisrdenscdesceseerds Sheteusetess Debussy 
NN oc in 0 4c'5 aC Uioier ee ks a Ube SON WAed DhEDES CEE PE EOE TEES Debussy 
ee PET OC ER PEELE TCO ETT ee Paderewski 
ee Be pene ee eee eae ee eer ere Wagner-Liszt 
DEUXIEME SEANCE (JANUARY 23) 
Samnbe c2t Si MRA ook 6 a's oho 9.0 GG ONG KWo eee chews keceeaeeD Chopin 
Dox Mectarmed (OR 27) ences ccscscccecsevetevescecsvesoes Chopin 
Cing Pré'udes, Nos. 1, 8, 7, 21, 24.cccseceeccecccsccseevcs Chopin 
Scherzo <n Ut shatp mineur...... 0 ces ccc cc cecvesccvcens Chopin 
in EPO TERE TTT CECE EARL URE TEE LR CL ko Chopin 
aes ne Ge TOR: B8 oos 5.5 os So se oe coat n aoe ivenevevees Chopin 
Deux Mazurka, Fa sharp, op. 6, et Ut majeur............. Chopin 
Mase 60 It MERTO) GMOS, 6 coe ss vans ohk hie ecg reryeee . Chopin 
Pale BE Te bk 5 oa Se ores bin eSaekecndetwedenaess Chopin 
RneRre 


arabande” of Roger Ducasse 


made known a 


M. Pierné, in giving the “S 
a first audition at the Chatelet yesterday, 
short work of sentiment, melancholy and musicality. Lalo’s 
concerto for violoncello showed up M. Bedette’s expressive 
play, and Germaine Arnaud distinguished herself with a re- 
markable performance of César Franck’s “Variations Sym 
“Schéherazade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
There was also on the pro- 


phoniques.” The 
brought the concert to a close. 
gram the D minor symphony of César Franck, which re- 
ceived a careful reading at the opening of the concert. 
RRR 

Ida Isori, who has just terminated a series of recitals of 
ancient Italian song in Florence, has received the follow- 
ing appreciation from the great Italian tragedian Tom- 
maso Salvini: 

To Mapame Isor1:—I had the good fortune to hear you sing last 


Monday 
on your perfect method of singing, 


and I can but offer you congratulations 
your beautiful and sympathetic 


old Italian music, 


voice and the expression that you put into the interpretation of 


those divine musical phrases, source of inspiration to our modern 
composers. Our public of today is accustomed to noisy orchestral 
sonorities, to hear our lyric artists “‘shout” rather than “‘sing,’’ and 
is consequently ill prepared to properly appreciate the worth of that 
old Italian music based on sentiment and simplicity of method. 


You have therefore, Madame, the twofold gift of rousing to en 
thusiasm with your magnificent 
and of keeping them spellbound in admiration for this “divine” 
music, 

I am not erudite in musical art, but as a simple mortal know how 
and it 


my deep and sincere 


to appreciate at its proper value the good and the beautiful, 
is on these grounds that I offer you, Madame, 
Yours most devotedly, 
(Signed) Tommaso SALvint. 

RrRre 

From Brussels has come the sad news that Nelly Blockx, 
daughter of the director of the Antwerp School of Music, 
was killed in an automobile accident in that town on Thurs- 
day last. The automobile was struck by a steam tram and 
hurled against a tree. 


admiration 


RRR 


Arthur Pougin has just published, 
“Musicians of the Nineteenth Century,” 
and thorough series of studies, critical and anecdotal, on 
several celebrated composers of last century: Auber, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Ambroise Thomas, Verdi, Gounod, Vic- 
tor Massé, Reyer and Léo Delibes. The book contains a 
number of curious autographs; that of Auber is especially 
so and runs thus: “I, the undersigned, acknowledge hav- 
ing received from M. Wekerlin the sum of 150 francs for 
the quarter’s rent due the Ist of the present month. Paris, 
1869. Auber.” Auber, in fact, was a cine 


under the title of 
a very interesting 


January 15, 
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of the house in which he lived, 24 Rue St. Georges, and 
for many years Wekerlin was his tenant, until the death of 
the illustrious author of “La Muette” and the 
Noir.” 


“Domino 


RRe 
At the ‘Théatre Antoine, Ermete Zacconi and his Italian 
company have become known to Parisians through the ini- 
tiative of M. Lugné-Poe. There is nothing analogous to 
“T Diso- 
“Spettri” and other plays of 


Signor Zacconi’s art in the contemporary theatre. 
nesti,” “Don Pietro Caruso,” 
the week’s repertory aroused great enthusiasm for their 
cminent interpreter of Sicilian origin, as they have done in 
Italy “Don Pietro Caruso” brought out the restrained 
force of the great artist’s play and gave a telling picture of 
paternal tenderness built up on justice and truth In 
“Ghosts” Signor Zacconi portrayed the unhappy Oswald 
Needless, perhaps, to add that 
this “Pietro Caruso” of Ermete Zacconi is not the father 
of Enrico Caruso, nor is he the uncle of the famous tenor 
RnRe 

Mr. Schelling is leaving Paris tomorrow for London, 

where he will play in three concerts with the Royal So- 


with formidable realism. 


ciety. After returning to Paris to fill engagements here, he 
will travel to Germany to play in various cities of that 
country. 
erm e 

At the Salle des Agriculteurs on Friday evening last, the 
well known composer-pianist, Bernard Hemmersbach, gave 
a recital of his own compositions for piano, with the assist- 
ance of Madame Thénard (of the Comédie Frangaise), in 
an explanatory causerie. The program contained two dozen 
pieces romantic and impressionistic in title, form and con- 
tents: visions, reminiscences, caprices, nocturnes, “Sicili 
“Jardin de 
“Jeux de Nymphes,” “Marche a la mort d'un Heéros,” ete 
In all of these compositions Mr 


ana,” “Tombeau de Messine,” Taormina,” 
Hemmersbach showed 
lively imagination, an excellent melodic vein, and well 
grounded musicianship—besides able interpretative ability 


it the piano. DetMa-HeEtne. 





Carrie Louise Dunning in Seattle. 
Carrie Louise Dunning, the inventor of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, gave 
three demonstrations of her work in Seattle, Wash., last 
month. The first of these illustrated talks took place at 
the Lincoln Hotel Saturday morning, January 21. The 
second audience assembled to hear Mrs. Dunning at the 
Washington Hotel Annex, Monday evening, January 23, 
and lastly, Mrs. Dunning had an afternoon at the Seattle 
Womans Club House on January 24. 

Mrs. Dunning’s three appearances in Seattle were under 
the patronage of Mesdames Maurice McMicken, S. K 
Waterman, Henry Bactz, Frederick Bausman, Agnes Lock 
hart Hughes, Ellen S. Fish, W. W. Beck, Harry Rountree 
Clise, Manson Backus and Lankdon Henry. 

Mrs. Dunning’s system of teaching music has been en- 
Leschetizky, Xaver Scharwenka, 
Vladimir de Pachmann, Ferruccio Busoni, Teresa Carrefio, 
Georg Fergusson, Mark Hambourg, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Wager Swayne, Dr. William Mason, Johanna Gadski, Dr 
Ziegfeld and Luisa Cappiani. 


dorsed by Theodore 


In Sardinia jilted sweethearts are not permitted by law 
to indulge in spoken abuse, but anything may be sung 
until 11 o'clock at night. Ho, for Sardinia! Fancy the 
society news of the day dished up like grand opera for 
the benefit of the neighbors and passersby New York 
Evening Telegram. 


ADOLPHE BORCHARD PLAYS. 
\t the New York Symphony concert last Qunday after 
\dolphe 
piano soloist in a program that included Paul Dukas’ sym 


noon, February 5, Borchard was the welcome 


phony in C, César Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” for 
piano and orchestra, and a number by Bach. 
orchard was the right man in the right place where 
Franck music is concerned, for he possesses in marked 
degree _ the peculiar 
power of being able to 
“abstract” himself, so to 
speak, from the work in 
hand, and allowing the 
music to promulgate its 
without 
the superimposing of 


own message 


the player’s subjectivity 
and performing manner 
isms Not only does 
Franck benefit by such 
aloofness in his solo 
works for piano, but he 
practically demands it 
in the “Symphonic Va 
riations” and in_ his 
Djinns,” both of them 
with orchestra, and so 





composed that they 


ADOLPHE BORCHARD 


form a complete ensem 
bie even more tyrannical than that of Brahms and Bee 
thoven in their concerto examples. 

Borchard’s introspection and musical reserve were com 
mented upon in THe MusicaLt Courter when he played 
here last autumn, and the estimate was penned then that 
he is an especially gifted interpreter of that “impression- 
istic’ French school which began with Franck, and then 
found further flowering chiefly in Ravel, Debussy, Dukas, 
Chausson and d'Indy rhe Borchard exposition of the 
Franck work was instinct with refinement, dignity, intel 
lectual control and poetical conception His lovely tone 
quality, his all encompassing technical command, and _ his 
ability to blend and weld his instrument into the orches- 
tral organism made Borchard’s part of the performance 
an unalloyed musical delight which was deservedly ap 
plauded by the discriminative audience. His success was 
imperilled several times by the unimaginative and un 
yielding beat of the metronomic conductor, Walter Dam 
Borchard’s authoritative 


rosch, but musicianship dom 


inated such moments of danger, and almost seemed that 
the orchestral players instinctively followed the pianist’s 
indications rather than the stolid time pumping of the 
leader. 

Owing to the same drawbacks on the conductor's part, 
it would be unjust to judge the Dukas symphony here at 
this time and THe Musicat Courter’s critical opinion of 
the work will be withheld until such time as New York 
shall be privileged to hear the composition under worthier 
Dukas should see that Gustav Mah- 
ler, Arnold Volpe or Max Fiedler have an early chance to 
initiate us into the real content and complexion of his 


and fairer auspices. 


major symphony. Borchard used a Knabe piano of ex 


quisite tonal quality. 





Cecil Fanning Again as “‘ Sir Oluf.’’ 
Cecil Fanning, the baritone, sang the title role of Har 
riet Ware’s cantata (text by Mr. Fanning), at Englewood, 
N. J., Friday evening, February 3. This was the fifth time 


Mr. Fanning has sung the role this season. Later in the 
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evening at the same concert the baritone gave a group of 
songs with his usual finished art and beauty of voice 


\rthur D. Woodruff was the conductor of the concert 


MUSIC IN BRIGHTON, 


IGHTON, Englat January 18, 191 


Che principal attractions, musically, since Christmas, 


have been the appearances of Katharine Goodson, Elena 
Gerhardt, and Sousa. The welcome accorded the famous 
English pianist was enthusiastic, and her playing was re 
Katharine 


er performance of Liszt’s concerto in E flat, showed her 


ceived with great ppl iUse Goodson, in 
self possessed of a highly developed technic backed up 
by heart and brain. In fact, she endowed the work with 
so much-depth of temperament that a better rendition 
could scarcely be conceived. Mr. Sainton’s orchestra ac 
ompanied in splendid style. The vocalist was Morgan 
Kingston, a tenor of exceptional powers. He has a voice 
and he uses it well 


Elena Gerhardt brought together a large audience, com 


f pure quality, 


prising the elite of London as well as Brighton. That she 
is a great singer there is no doubt, and she gave ample 
expression to her art in “Il mio foco,” by Marcello, as 

ell as in Gluck’s charming aria, “O dei mio dolce ardor 
in both of these she was accompanied by the Municipal 
Orchestra, under the baton of Joseph Sainton. Miss Ger 
hardt sang also a group of Schumann lyrics with Paula 
ilegner at the piano. The latter gave Schubert's tediously 
drawn out fantasia, “Der Wanderer,” with the orchestra 
ind a group of soli 

RRR 

\ vivid contrast to the forementioned concerts was the 

‘Farewell” visit of John Philip Sousa, and his deserved! 


famous band. The Dome was crowded with representa 


tives of all grades of society, and a good s prinkling of the 
musical profession And there was a lot to learn from 
Sousa. How to begin, and how to continue a program 
how to accept, and how to respond to an encore, were 
some of the striking attributes of this “king” amongst 
conductors. Every one was of the same opinion, that the 
performances were splendid. There was variation in the 


quality of the compositions rendered, perhaps, but the 
Whether 


Préludes,’ 


actual rendering was of one standard—the best 
his own “Geographical Conceit,” or Liszt's “Le 
the band played magnificently Kelly,” and 
fantasia were both equally good. In fact, there is but on 


Strauss 


Sousa, and America holds him! That he may return 


these shores again is no doubt the wish of all who ha 

heard his band in England FRANK Mott Harrison 
People’s Symphony Program. 

\s announced in THe Musicat Courter last week, the 


next orchestral concert by the People’s Symphony »ociety 


will be devoted to Wagner. The concert is to take place 
in Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 26 The 
MacDowell Club chorus and soprano and contralto solo 


ists, will participate with the orchestra in the following 
program 


Kaisermarsch, Die Meistersinger 
Walther’s Prize Song, Die Meistersing 
Overture, Die Meistersinger 
Messengers of Peace, Chorus 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Gétter nme ng 
Siegfried’s Fur al Mare Gotterdammerung 
Spinning Chor 1 Se " I I re 
Overtur Flying Dutchmas 
Franz X. Arens will eonduct the concerts lickets at 
nominal rates may be secured in advance at the office of 


the People’s Symphony Society 


Sawyer Artists Engaged for Newark Concert. 


Josephine McCulloh, the soprano, and Franklin Riker, 
tenor, both under the management of Antonia Sawyer 
have been engaged to sing Solos in the performance of th 
cantata, “In Music’s Praise,” which will be sung in Newark 
N. J.. Wednesday evening, February 15. The choruses will 


be sung by the Newark Oratorio Society, of which Louis 


Arthur Russell is the musical director 

Mouse in a piano was mistaken for a musical ghost 
Piano in the apartment next mine undoubtedly has 
Shetland pony in } Morning lelegraph 
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New York, 
Musicale at 


February 6, 
the 


usual attentive and 


1911 
Chamber Wal 
marked by the 
s, who heard a pro 


men of all age 


verformed by May Hama 


pial m 


e Theater Des Westens, Berlin), 
( \ldo Randegger, pianist, a name well known 
| Madam Newhau 1s evidently 
educational, imbuing her remarks 
ightening and of interest to the aver 
makes such remarks preceding each 
ey are ways to the point, bright and in 
nuch native wit and grace Signor Ran 
pite | German cognomen, played his 
Gavott especially well srilliant sing 
Madame Hamaker in the “Ernani” cava 
enjoyable me German songs by Mendels 
Brahn Paula Semnacher played accompani 
Phe ile is set for Saturday, March 4 
nme 
Méré, the brilliant young Hungarian pianist, 
ittraction at the third concert of the Ma- 
O rticipating in Smetana’s work, the trio in 
( { For that matter, all of this Bohemian 
york is original, unlike that of anybody else. 
queer rhythms and a certain “folksong” 
rks the trio, following which there were many 
re ing finally in the playing by Madame 
Hungarian rhapsodie. This was given 
performance, followed by excited ap 
’ ience accustomed to venting feeling, 
i! I'schaikowsky’s beautiful “Italian Sex 
ed the program, music of utmost appeal 
with the 1 t devoted attention. Ludwig Ma 
Michel Bernstein, second violin; Jacob 
t | Modest Altschuler, cellist, comprise 
» of this quartet, the same as for several years 
J. Kovarik, viola, and Bernhard Altschuler, cellist, 
t et, a the warm welcome and parting 
Mr. Marum and his associates showed something of 
‘ in which they are held 
nee 
) nann (M Hermann G. Friedmann) 
t student musicale, February 3, in 
tudi Hotel Calumet Helen B. Hof 
f 1 Mignon” made a decided 
ied voi ind unaffected manner were 
i Ah for e Lui.” Arnold Altschul 
( \ Maria with Madame Damb 
Leila Wil Smith, and the dramatic aria from 


P hi 1e artist 


Lilu Gavette sang charm 
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ingly “Mon coeur”; she will give a recital at the Waldorf- 
Hotel, February 23. Leila Wilson Smith, who 
has a dramatic and sympathetic soprano voice, sang admir- 
Eyes,” by MacDowell, an Irish 
Beatrice Hollander, mezzo. soprano, sang 


Astoria 
ably “Thy Beaming 


slumber song 


very acceptably “Chanson de Florian’? and “Sandmann- 
chen.” Alice Moffett (first appearance) has a clear, bril- 
liant soprano voice, full of promise. Miss Slettergren 


gave violin solos with finished style; she has charming per- 
sonality. Mrs. B. M 
Madame Dambmann, is developing a round and sympa- 


Isaacs, soprano, since studying with 


thetic tone, making her singing of songs by DeKoven and 
Irma Hayden, a rising young pianist, 
Kahn all children 
gave much pleasure to the 
fashionable guests, the boy Gordon playing a violin solo 


Strelezki pleasing. 


played remarkably well Che Trio, 


under twelve years of age, 
with much expression and good taste; all play from mem- 
Madame 
by her artistic singing and winning personality. She is a 
born teacher, loving her work, which may explain her ab- 


ory Dambmann, as usual, charmed her friends 


sence from the operatic stage, where she naturally 
belongs 
nme 
The Metropolitan Life Glee Club, Maurice C. Rumsey. 


conductor, gave a pleasant concert in its Assembly Hall, 
filled on this occasion (February 3) by a thousand peop!e. 
\gnes Chopourian, soprano (a Saenger pupil), made quite 
a success in songs by Beach, Harriet Ware, Foote and 
Willeby. There was warmth in “Ah, Love, But a Day,” 
with fine climax, and always good enunciation and con- 
trol Carl Morris sang, 
Needham was accompanist. The club 
numbers some forty young men, and an arrangement of 
‘Sing Me to Sleep,” with allusion to “The Light That 
Never Fails” (in the tower) was especially effective, Miss 
Chopourian singing the solo. Following are the officers 
Frank M. Knight, president; George W. 
Schellhardt, Jr., vice president; Fred W. Mayer, secretary; 
Preston M. Selleck, treasurer; Robert H. Jones, librarian. 
Music Herbert Schutt, Marvin L. 
Hutchings, Wesley W. Tillotson, Frank L. Murphy. 
RRR 


soprano, 


An easy stage presence is hers. 


and George W 


of the club: 


committee chairman, 


the for the 
Franco-Americaine, her voice being in specially 
Her numbers were Tschaikowsky’s aria 
and this gave such pleasure to her hear- 


Grace dePifia, 
Cercle 


goud condition. 


sang February 1 


’ 


Adieu forets,’ 
ers that she was obliged to sing an encore, Nevin’s “Dites- 
Miss dePifia’s friends know that she has recently 
the “Carmen,” and made a 
good beginning on “II Trovatore”; they will look forward 
these in due time. Decsi is her in- 
statement suffices to the fine 
growth of her voice and singing ability. 
Ree 

\lberta Lauer, pianist, in association with a string quar- 
Rutherford, N. J., 
She played the 
piano part in Grieg’s F major sonata (with violin), and 
So successful was the concert that 
there is talk of repeating it. The same artists will give 
Montclair and Newark 

nee 
birthday 


moi,” 
memorized soprano role in 
to hearing her in 


strictor, and this show 


tet, gave a concert, February 2, at 


much enjoyed by a good sized audience. 
in Schumann’s quintet 


a similar concert at soon 


Mattie Sheridan’s celebrated by Scota 
Sorin giving a musical at home February 1, cards having 
been issued to the number of several hundred. The popu- 
lar and amiable lady received warm testimony of affection. 
Among those were: Baroness de Bazus (Mrs. 
Frank Leslie), Platon Brounoff, Michael Bernstein, Hallett 
Gilberte, Anna Bulkley Hills, Max Jacobs, Florence Jen- 


was 


present 
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kirs, Frances Pelton Jones, Marie Cross Newhaus, Zilpha 
Barnes Wood and Claude Warford. 
Ree 
Frederick M. Davidson, lyric tenor, and Clarine Baugh, 
dramatic soprano, will share in the program given by their 
teacher, Frank J. Benedict, Carnegie Hall, February 11. 
neRre 
The Grand Conservatory of Music announce a concert, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Friday evening, February 17, Bea- 
trice Eberhard, dean and director. 
RnRe 
The semi-monthly song recital by the pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Sajous will be held in their large studio, 2 
West Sixteenth street, on Wednesday evening, February 
8. Mollie Wood Stanford, the violinist of New Haven, 
wil! assist. 
nerer 
_Jessamine Harrison-Irvine’s January dates as successful 
accompanist included appearances with Bertram Peacock, 
baritor.e, at the Daughters of Ohio in New York Society, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, on January 9; Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan’s reception, January 15; Madame Gardner-Bart- 
lett’s New York recital, January 19; Mary Fisher Home 
concert, at the Plaza, January 23; Mrs. Oliver Belmont’s 
Political Equality Club concert, January 28. Mrs. Irvine’s 
musical teas are always well attended each Sunday after- 
noon. Sunday, January 29, Mrs. Schilz and Mrs. Owen, 
two of Utica, N. Y.’s most charming women, sang splen- 
didly, as did also Vernon Archibald (late of Chicago but 
now located in New York) and Mrs, David Shea. 
RRR 
Oscar Ehrgott, baritone, sang “Darkness and Light,” 
dedicated to him by Tirindelli, a Hawley song, and the 
aria “An Jenem Tag,” by Marschner, at the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society concert February 4, receiving much 
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Varga Scientific Pearls are absolutely indestructible, perfect in 
color and finish, and made in white, cream, pink or black. The 
casual observer is utterly unable to detect them from real pearls. 
1. Sterling Silver, set with scientific diamonds and Varga 

DODGED © bikdnn 65s Kes Uad saceae Rabie sarersecesss.cennes $250.00 


2. Varga Scientific Pearl Collar, center piece and bars 
sterling silver, set with reconstructed emeralds and 
I 4.5 6b5 6 okcserenedencentendnbhsetansneecewes 75.00 

Same in 14 K. solid gold and platinum mounted with best 
quality genuine diamonds..........seeeeeeeeeeceeees 365.00 

3. Varga Scientific Pearls. Solid silver bars set with scien- 
tC - . ccc cncsepenean Cannhakenens 60s 50a ee 45.00 

Same—bars of solid gold and platinum ‘set with best quality 
PE CE coc cnacecsusvcccvbeaces Coun oouseceste 240.00 

Same—plain solid gold bars.........scescocccerevccccecees 75.00 

4. Good quality Pearl, 18 in. long, graduated with sterling 
silver clasp, set with scientific diamond.............. 15.00 

5. Varga Pearls, good quality, 22 in. length, clasp set with 
SOROMTIS. GINS co. c ven scs ccccbsterutsevorsaceees 25.00 

6. Best quality Varga Pearls, equal in weight and durability 
to real pearls, 24 in. length, clasp set with reconstructed 
emerald, sapphire or pearl, and brilliants............. 45.00 


The above can be made up in different sizes, combinations or 
lengths; we are always pleased to submit designs and estimates of 
any description for your approval. 

We make a specialty of remodeling and repairing. 
given our careful consideration. 


VARGA JEWELRY CO. 
907 Broedway, Bet. 20th and 21st Street, . 
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applause. Ellen Ransom played piano pieces, Katherine 
Hand sang soprano songs, and the women’s orchestra 
played interesting pieces by Russians and others. Mar- 
guerite Moore, the conductor, being ill, Miss Johnstone 
conducted the players, some twenty in number, in the ap- 
pended program: 
Orchestra— 

ae edtes ek banweeeeeanne ts cuee crear Glazounow 

Mazurka 
Sea Pieces 

To the Sea 


From a Wandering Iceberg. 


....Liadow 
MacDowell 


The Landing of the Pilgrims (A. D. 1620). 
Starlight. 
Sailor’s Song 


Ellen Ranson 


Songs 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair. pve. unated . Haydt 
Across the De ....Whitney Coomb 


Jéaweews . ba : .Felix Corbett 


Harriet F. Holley, 


Accompanist. 
Orchestra— 


ES TIE sic ce cUeseviee heawees ass eee . Saint-Saéns 

Gorman Pots. Semele ic soc kee van ve: Komzak 

WEAR 5 da cnn vn tixavecnne<tekueetony vse creeks ties ...Komzak 
Songs— 

PPROOND GE EINES oc vs cicec cess cancocuutss Pierre Tirindelli 


(Dedicated to Mr. Ehrgott.) 

The Lovelight of Your Eyes 2 stanigeteatie 
\n jenem Tag, from opera Hans Heiling 

Oscar E 

Mrs. Ehrgott, Accompanist 


. Hawley 


Marschner 





rgott. 





Piano, Sea Pieces ; MacDowell 
From the Depths. 
Nautilus. 
In Mid-Ocean 
Ellen Ranson 
Orchestra, Serenad tie ‘ Volkmann 
RRR 
“The Rose Maiden” was sung last Tuesday evening by 
the Riverside Choral Club under the direction of Earle 
Albert Wayne, the pianist of Carnegie Hall, in the bal! 
room of the Narragansett Hotel, Ninety-fourth street and 
The soloists were: Mrs. Frank Hubert Mer 
Florence la Salle Fiske, contralto; John J. 
tenor; Frederic H. 


Broadway. 
rill, soprano; 
Naum 
Winselman, accompanied, and full orchestra 


Limpert, baritone, Florence 
The cantata 
was a musical and social success. A large and enthusias 
tic audience was in attendance. 
nrRre 
Clara de Rigaud gave a reception and musicale at her 
home, 2647 Broadway, Thursday evening of last week. 


Some of her pupils were heard to good advantage and 


other numbers added to the program delighted the guests 
Marion Winant, soprano, and Mabel Leggett, coloratura 
soprano, and E. A. Perrins, tenor, were the De Riguad 
pupils heard. Miss Winart sang an operatic aria and some 
songs. Miss Leggett sang the “Vilanelle,” by Dell’ Acqua, 
and “Chanson des Baisers.” Mr. Perrin. sang an aria 
from “Martha” and the song “I Hear You Calling Me.” 
Madame Langendorff, the celebrated German prima donna, 
was present, and she gave “Der Tod und das Madchen,” 
by Schubert. James Liebling played a cello solo, and Gia- 
cinta la Rocca played a violin number. Max Liebling 
accompanied for the singers. Among the guests were 
Mr. Prince, president of the Mendelssohn Glee Club; Mr 
and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Baron von Landman, M. H. Han 
son, the concert manager, Mr, and Mrs. Marx, Mrs. AI- 
fonso Sterns, Van Renselaer Shiel and 
Chetham, 


Rosemonde 


“ Natural Laws in Piano Technic.” 

From time to time THe Musicat Courier publishes 
letters from eminent pedagogues concerning the book, 
“Natural Laws in Piano Technic,” by Mary Wood Chase 
The following letter, which speaks for itself, has been re- 
ceived by Miss Chase from Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist: 


I find your work very original, stimulating and well thought out 


nd some of the things in it have pleased me immensely. The 


y respect and I am 
indebted to you for it No one has done it before and the 


analysis of the portamento is admirable in ey 








widest misconceptions of the touch prevail I find in my teaching 
experience that nine out of every ten pupils who come to me placid! 
iy everything marked staccato, and probably five out of every 
ten teachers call it mezzo staccato 
Cordially yours, 
Ernest HutcHeson 


Ricardo to Sing for Seamen's Benefit. 


Gracia Ricardo has graciously consented to appear at 


the Seaman’s Benefit, which is being arranged 
\lter Quartet Society of Hoboken for February 19. Al 
though the soprano is in great demand and is very busy 
with her numerous engagements throughout the country, 


ry the 


she has found time tc lend her services to this worthy 
cause, and will sing on this occasion her usual excellently 
arranged program. 


I would scarcely care to have an Italian painter repro- 
duce “The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” and I do not sympi 
thize especially with an Italian composer in his struggles 
to portray the wild “forty-niners.”—Louis C.. Elson in 
Boston Advertiser, 
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STOJOWSKI HISTORICAL PIANO RECITALS. 








Pianists, piano students and the ranks of accomplished 
amateurs in New York and vicinity will be greatly en- 
riched by the course of five historical piano recitals which 
Sigismond Stojowski began in Mendelssohn Hall Satur 


day afternoon of last week The program was made up 


of works from German, French and Italian masters em 


nent in those chapters on musical history devoted to poly 
phonic forms. The many counter attractions in the city 
did not prevent a distinguished audience from crowding 
the auditorium This series of recitals is under the 
patronage of men and women prominent in the world of 
fashion and music 


Their names, as printed in alpha 
betical order on the program last Saturday, includes Mrs 
\ndrew Carnegie, Mrs. Charles Healy Ditson, John W 
Frothingham, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Edith Jayne, Mrs 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Alex 
ander Lambert, Anna G. Lockwood, James Loeb, Mrs 
Morris Loeb, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Ralph Modjeski, 


Pease, Rudolph E Marcella Sem 


Florence Schirmer, 





SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


brich, Harriet Seymoor, Mrs. George Montgomery Tut 
tle, Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, Mrs, Paul M. Warburg, 
Mrs. Richard G, Wiener and Mrs. J. A. H. Worthington 

Before seating himself at the piano, Mr. Stojowski de 
livered a scholarly lecture, in which he gave a concise his 


tory of the clavichord and piano, followed by interesting 
ketches of each composer on his progran As musica 
illustrations for the afternoon Mr. Stojowski played first 
the Handel suite in D minor. Next he played the sonata 
in A major by Paradisi. Then two French masters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were introduced 


The music by them consisted of “Les Roseaux" and “les 


Barricades Mysterieuses” by Frangois Couperin, and the 
more familiar “Le Coucou” by Claude Daquin rhe de 
lighted audience demanded a repetition of “Le Coucou,’ 


which the artist granted by playing it a secord time ; 


Domen Scarlat 


was represented on the program by the « arming pastor 


effectively as the first performance 


and capriccio, known to all pianists whose foundatio 
training has been thorough. The Scarlatti numbers were 
followed by Rameau’s lovely gavotte varie¢ 


Lastly on this rarely beautiful list Mr. Stojowski per 


formed a group of compositions | 


y that giant of poly 
phony, John Sebastian Bach. This group contained tl 
bourré from the English suite in A major, the Sara 
bande from the French suite in D minor, the gigue fro 
the first Partita and finally the overpowering chromati 
fantasie and fugue. 
to last. 


It was a program enjoyed from first 


Mr. Stojowski is a master of interpretation, and on this 
His tone 
is beautifully graded and the sense of hearing is repeatedly 


occasion he left no one in doubt on any point 


entranced by the correct rhythm and clean pedal work 
Every student of piano literature received some valuabl 
impression to carry home with him or het Che simp! 

unaffected manner of the artist was additional cause for 
thankfulness. Mr. Stejowski’s art is that of the master 





who arises to 
centration There can be no true progress ior pianists 


who seek to attain perfection through grosser « 





Che petty groundlings of i 
influence of a master like Sigismond Stojowsk! 
atmosphere of the hall last Saturday partook of the pea 
and purity which the music revealed 

Mr. Stojowski added tw n res after the Bach nun 
ers, one of them being the great prelude and fugue in A 
minor by the ime n ! 
piamist presented him witl ge WwW t f Ame 
Beauty roses and laurel | 


ct recital, Saturday eri ebruary s 


s 
J 
r, 


ring forward tl 
Mozart and Beethover The music to be played w 
follows: 
\ndante 1 
Rondo in A inino M 
Sonata in A major Moz 
Sonata in ¢ " 

Sonata in F minor Bes 
Saturday afternoon, March 4 rogram WwW 


of romantic classics, as follow 


Sonata in A flat n W 


Three Musical Moment 


Hunting Song, | 
Spinning Song, ¢ , 
Rond in E flat 
March 18 romanti 
the following wor > il ( N 


played: 


Scherzo in C sha 
Mr. Stojowski w itals Saturd 
afternoon, April 1 ect W t f f 


modern ¢ ymposers at number t ) 


Romance in B 
Danse Capric ( 


Reflets dans l'eau 


In Autumn 1 


Charlotte Lund Wins Another Critic. 


Since her return to New York from Paris i 
und, the soprano, has appeared at umbe f ere 
1 concerts in New 1or \ffair 1 whi 

f the singer was particular 1dmired, included the re 
operetta afternoon of the Centur I ter | t ft 
Hotel Astor, and concert at the R Theat 
the benefit of Mauri Nitke, a ul ipt 
Sylvester Rawling ir lun 

wg World paid the f wing t te t I 


earing her sing at the Republ he 


Straightforward it tyle 
scored with color an ariet t it 1 


pleased t! idirence 
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WILHELM BACHAUS, PIANO VIRTUOSO. 


3achaus, 


| id of the successes achieved by Wilhelm 
the piano virtuoso, in European concerts, is certain to 
iken curiosity concerning him in this country. Mr 
Bachaus is under the management of the Quinlan Inter 
mal Musical Agency. His engagements in this coun 
y are limited, as he returns to Europe in April. 
Mr. Bachaus is on the sunny side of thirty and hence 
n the enjoyment of youthful vigor, which aids a per- 
rmer in presenting the technical .masterpieces, but he is 
jually impressive in playing works requiring delicacy of 
toucl He has his temperament under fine control, and 
therefore his renditions are always in the truest sense 
rect and artistic There is a symmetry about his play 
ig that has special charm Mr. Bachaus has won re 


nown by his appearances in Berlin, Vienna, Cologne, Ham 





























burg, Munich, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Paris, 
Brussel Helsingfors London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Dublin, Aberdeen and other cities in the United Kingdom 
we on t Continent 
M | hat ] the distinction of being one of the 
pianists who have won the Rubinstein prize ($1,000) at 
f the reat te held every five years 
The Aberdeen (Scotland) Free Press says: “Bachaus, 
with his facile style, always presents the greatest 
fascination in his playing, and the languorous 
Paderewski-like grace which accompanies his 
t vehement sallies, conveys to the popular 
mind the notion of great artistic heights and 
eptl The London Standard says of him: 
1 qguisitely finished execution enabled him 
iterpret the Chopin berceuse to perfection.” 
e London Sunday Time sserts that Bachaus 
is t capacity ilmost popularize Brahms by 
heer material beauty of his playing.” The 
Kolnische Zeitung declare that such crystalli 
r f technic has not been heard since the 
great Tausig, and among the younger generation 
i pianists, not at all Here stands a great one 


lebruary 10, and leave immediately after his recital here 
for the West, where he begins his Pacific Coast tour, not 
returning East until time for sailing on May 15. His pro- 
gram will include the Paganini concerto in D; “Devil’s 
rrill,” by Tartini; a sonata by either Mozart or Beetho- 
ven, and a group of smaller selections, most of which will 
be entirely new to the music public of this city. 
MUSIC IN LAFAYETTE. 
Larayette, Ind., 


merit was given in Trinity M. 


January 31, 1911 
A concert of exceptional 
tudents of Ferdinand Schaefer 


of the Lafayette Conservatory 


IX. Church, January 16, by 
and Christian F, Martens, 
of Music The program 
Edith Thomson, Josephine McLucas, Alma Derrick, Ber 
nice Crowden, Clayton Plank, Dorothy Knight and others, 
each disclosing considerable skill and efficiency of training. 
eRe 
Evening Musicale will meet February 13 
and Helen 
Proop, and will consist of Beethoven and Haydn numbers 
ReRe 


member of 


was rendered by Elsie Ricks, 


The Monday 


The program is in charge of Viva Johnson 


Alma FE the faculty of the 


Crowden, a 


Lafayette Conservatory of Music, will have charge of the 







































“O Italia, Beloved” (Donizetti), “Out the Deep” 


(Lohr). 


on 


ene 


S. Kronberg, of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, was 
a visitor at the Lafayette Conservatory January 23. While 
in the city a contract was signed by the ladies of the 
lower Mission for the appearance of the orchestra in the 
Dryfus Theater April 1. It will be one of the big musical 
events of the season and will be hailed with much pleas- 
ure, 

nee 

\lta Jane Seney, a student at the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, has been appointed organist for the year of rorr in 
the West Lafayette Baptist Church. L. M. B, 





On the Popularity of Hymns. 


What are the ten most popular hymns? The Christian 
Advocate, a paper representing the views of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church tells of the result of a vote conducted in 
a church presumably of the same denomination. “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee” ranked first in esteem, receiving 112 
votes out of a possible 185. Next came the beautiful 
“Abide With Me,” for which 107 were 
registered. “Jesus. Lover of My Soul” was third 
with 92 and “I Love to Tell the Story” came 
fourth on the list with 89. Cardinal Newman's 
hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,” written when he 
was on his Anglican deathbed, has the fifth place 
of honor in this Methodist list, receiving 84 votes. 
Others are “Rescue the Perishing” (80 votes), 
“Rock of Ages” (75), “Onward, Christian Sold- 
iers” (67), and “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus” (651). Of course, different denominaticns 
would not choose just the same list. Episcopalians 
will grieve at the absence of “Jerusalem the 
Golden,” “Praise to the Holiest in the Height” 
(Mr. Gladstone’s favorite hymn), and “O Para- 
dise, O Paradise”; the Catholic will look for 


votes 
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ianist who re st program of the Lon 
f \ ! istounded t the compositions, tor it 1s 
) irtu f mmanding rat who includes such 
vork repert t is evident from studying the 
programs that Mr. Bachaus is a_ player who can 
il charm as he can rise to occasions with th 
f ical interpretation It will be a treat to heat 
rtist in this country. The musical public in 
i y interested in pianists and a new one 
d by Mr. Bachaus is sure of re 
I we ( 


Second Elman Recital. 


en pre upon to give ir second 
e Ha Monday afternoon, Feb 
date the large number of 

" dm ion to his ‘first 

I to return immedi 


Friday evening, 











































BACHAUS. 


WILHELM 


argan at the First Presbyterian Church for the coming 


ed 
Prof. James S. Bergen, secretary of the Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, was called to Franklin, Ind., by the death 
of his sister, Mrs. W. D. Cobert. 
the result of 


Her untimely death was 
an operation 

| 
Alice 
at convocation hour Wednesday morning in 
The weekly convocations have 


Genevieve Smith (harpist), of Chicago, will ap- 
pear Fowler 
Hall, Purdue University 
heen very attractive this year both to students and general 


public, and have been largely attended 
RR eS 
The Mountain Ash Male Choir, which appeared here 


last fall under the auspices of the Glee and Mandolin 
Club, of Purdue, will give a return engagement February 
Fowler Hall The a varied 
selection of songs and choruses of Welsh composition ar- 


2, in program consists of 
ranged to please the various tastes of a large student body. 
nere 

The midyear graduating classes from Ford, Centennial 
Washington Schools held 
Wednesday, 24, in Washington Building 


program 


and Grammar combined exer- 


cises January 


Che 


ner by 


a ‘pleasing man 
under the direction of Rena M. Rice, 
upervisor of music “But the Lord Is Mindful of His 
Own” (Mendelssohn), “Home to Our Mountains” (Verdi), 


following was rendered in 


the classes, 


“Pray for the Wanderer, Pray for Me,” the “Sta- 
bat Mater” and “Tantum Ergo”; Lutherans will 
feel sad that “Ein feste Burg” is not there and 
so on. That “Nearer, My God, to Thee” should 
come first is probably due to the accident of sen- 
timent. But, making allowance for personal and de- 
nominational predilections, it is a notable fact that 
most of the hymns are associated with really fine 
and worshipful tunes. Ad captandum music may 
serve as a temporary stimulus; but, in the long 
run, the hymns that keep their hold on human 
nature are those in which the words are devout, 
simple and elevated and the music of a kind that 
strongly appeals to the religious side of our na- 
ture. The trash of Moody Sankey, the 
meretricious stuff of Shelley and his like wear 
out their welcome and, in the long run, become 
distasteful even to the people who make no claim 
Only the best hymns are 
good enough for the people—Rochester Post Ex- 


and 


to artistic discernment. 


press. 





Christine Heliane’s Operatic Successes. 

Christine Heliane, who has been ore of the 
successful artists with the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany this season, has won distinction in a number 
Previous THE MusIcat 
Courier have mentioned her appearances in a number of 
the 
from che Canadian papers telling of her success as Mu 
La Boheme” and Micaela in “Carmen’’: 


of roles reports in 


operas. Today there are reproduced other notices 


setta in “ 
\ CHARMING MUSETTA 

the Musetta, a Musetta, 

triplets with a grace and utter abandon that 


Heliane 
sang her dainty 


Christine was real Parisienne 


and 
gave pleasure with each number 
of the 


roused the 


greater The ensemble at the end 


Musetta melody, in the second act, was especially good and 


whole audience to instant enthusiasm.—Toronto World, 


January 17, 1911. 


Christine Heliane sang vivaciously as Musetta, displaying un 
xpected power in the climaxes in which she took part in the sex 
ond and third acts.—Toronto Evening Telegram. 

Christine Heliane, who sang Musetta very daintily, has the chic 
of the true Parisienne.—Toronto Mail and Empire 

Christine Heliane made a vivacious Musetta, and Giuseppe Punaz 


Marcello. The 
soprano voice, and the other of a well rounded baritone of pleasing 


zoni a jolly old one is possessed of a clear, pure, 


mellow quality. They were most amusing in their quarrel duet in 
the third act, which, with the tender scene between Rudolph and 


Mimi on the other side of the stage, forms one of the many strik 


ing contrasts of the opera.—Toronto Daily Star. 

In the gentle character of Micaela, Christine Heliane acted 
gracefully and sang sweetly and expressively.—Toronto Globe, Jan 
wary 23, 1911. 





Christine Heliane, who sang Micaela, has had no important role 


during the weck since that of Musetta in “Boheme.” Her singing 
Saturday evening, especially in the Air, was genuinely delightful. 
Toronto World, January 27, 1911 
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Bureau or Twe Musica Courier, l 
Eisenstruckstr. 16, 
DRESDEN, 


January 5, roi.) 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, at the symphony concert of the 
Royal Capella, played his own new concerto, No. 3, in D 
minor. 
ene 
Jacques Dalcroze’s string quartet now and then has beau 
tiful lyrical moments, charming 
of pizzicato effects, all of 
by the Brussels String Quartet. 
RRe 


now 


piquanterie and a variety 


which were revealed strikingly 


The Daleroze school has nearly 200 members and 


many of these are from the Royal Opera here, also many 


ire children of leading families here. 
neRe 
Gerhardt Nikisch 


was filled 


Arthur 
was a decided success. The large Vereinshaus 
called forth 
seldom seen in these 


The concert of Elena with 
such storms of 
Apparently 
form, 


to the doors, and the singer 


enthusiasm as are days. 


a trifle hoarse at first, she soon sang herself into fine 


increased ‘gradually until the climax was 
reached in the Liszt, “Die 
and “Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” and Wolf songs, 
in which she fairly surpassed herself. One is too apt to 
effect of such a great man 
heard Gerhardt in 


and her power 
two songs of drei Zigeuner” 
a group of 
ascribe her art to the magnetic 
as Nikisch, but that is a mistake, for | 


Berlin with another accompanist and she exhibited the 
same marvelous power then. 
nRre 


At the last Salon of Professor Roth the program was 
levoted to the works of Prof. W. von 
Grand Ducal School of Music in 
ReRre 
lhe Petri Quartet devoted its second 
works of Beethoven 
nRre 
At the evening devoted to the pupils’ recital of Fraulcin 
undertook the dra- 
Gesangssze ne 


Jaussnern, director 


of the Weimar 
and third evenings 


to the 


Frau Pagenstecher de Sauset 
matic preparation of the performers in the 
Brief,” of Richard 


hundert 


Kaiser, 


Heinze, ine 
ichard 


“Der Verhangnissvolle 
“Ein Teekranzchen vor 
lhiele. In this Elenore Beck, a pupil of Frau Fleischer- 
Steche (who herself was a pupil of Fraulein Kaiser), took 
part Her Beck, 
“Meissner Porzellan” of G. Alfredy; 


zel, a very talented member of the Royal operatic 


Jahren,” by R 


gave the selection 
and Johanna Wen 
corps, 


sister, Gertrude 






PUBLICATIONS OF 


3 East 43d Street, New York 
Preliminary Announcement 


We take this opportunity to inform our customers that we 
have secured the publishing rights of two new operatic works 
of the greatest importance, both of them now in press: 


NATOMA 


Grand Opera in Three Acts 










Libretto by 
JOSEPH D. REDDING 






Music by 


VICTOR HERBERT 


To be given on February 6th at the Philadelphia Opera 
House for the first time on any stage and on the 2oth of 
the same month at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. The score, in addition to the regular edition, will be 
issued in a special edition de luxe on Cheltenham paper, 
limited to two hundred autographed and numbered copies—and 


YSOBEL 


Grand Opera in Three Acts 











Libretto by 
LUIGI ILLICA 









Music by 


PIETRO MASCAGNI 


Which is to be presented (also for the first time on any 
stage) in New York early in January, under the personal 
direction of the composer. 

Advance orders for these scores, to be filled in order of 
rotation as received, will be accepted. 










“Das Dirndl” of Heinze 


and dramatically the 


trotzige Richard Both vocally 
work showed earnest, careful 
Both the organizers and teachers of 


and congratulation Fraulein 


done 
and capable training. 
the affair 


Hoffmann 


deserve praise 
accompaniment. 


E. Potrer-FRISseLt. 


gave a plastic 





American Composers’ Day in Sacramento. 
The Saturday Club, of 
“American Composers’ Day,” 


celebrated 
January 21, when 


Sacramento, Cal., 

Saturday, 
the appended program 
tional Church: 


was presented in the Congrega- 


Program Analysis. 
Annie W. 


Seasons 


Mrs. Irva Blake 


Gilbert 


Song, A Song of the .Arthur Foote 
Songs 


Winsome Lassie 
My Bairnic 


. Katherine Ruth Heyman 
. Katherine Ruth Heyma 


Sernice Smith. 
Piano— 
The Pompadour’s Fan Charlies Wakefield Cadman 
Through Brake and Briar Benjamin L. Whelpley 
Anna Dyas 
Songs—Indian Songs 


Sunrise Call Carlos Troyer 
Zunininan Lullaby . PROrr she -eee-s+-Carlos Troyer 
Mrs. Walter Longbotham 
Songs 
Spring’s Awakening 
Love Me if I Live ; ‘ , 
Mrs. William 1 


.Dudley Buck 
-Arthur Foote 


Murcell. 





Piano, Elegy (to the memory of Philip Henry Savage), 
Daniel Gregory Masor 
Florence Linthicum 
Songs 
I Love You Truly Carrie Jacobs Bond 
The Year’s at the Spring. ...- Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Re Te socc 53 idee an cuddle aden: ante Ethelbert Nevi 
Nellie Widman Blow 
Songs 
In May ‘ Horatio W. Parker 
A Song of Seasons yt C. B. Hawley 
Double Quartet 
Mrs. J. A. Moynihan, Florine Wenzel, Mrs. John Madden, 
Lillian Nelson, Mrs. William T. Murcell, Louise Corb 
Mrs. Robert Lloyd, Wessie Johnston 
Successful Mott Pupil. 
\lice Garrigue Mott has just received a ietter from her 
pupil, Grace Madison, of Chicago, in which she is informed 
that Miss Madison met with genuine encouragement at a 


Ballman’s Orchestra in that city. Miss 
and had extra num- 
immediately engaged as soloist for the 
Madame Mott Miss 
high soprano. She sings with splendid 


concert given by 


Madison was recalled to sing three 


bers, and was 


spring tour It was who restored 


Madison’s voice, a 


effect such numbers as “Caro nome,” “Ah fors e lui,” the 





“Polacca” from “Mignon.” 

\mong the prominent musicians who predict a future 
for Miss Madison is the composer-pianist, Alfred G 
Robyn 

Woman hunting for a lost violin was sent to Bellevue 


lieutenant thought that she 


New York Morning Tele 


presumably because the police 


was fiddling her time away 


graph. 


wt LHEVINNE 


Ruth Alta Rogers, SHilled Pianist. 
Ruth Alta Rogers, 
has won success in concert work 


pianist of fine schooling and skill, 
in the West The fol 


lowing notices testify to Miss Rogers’ performances before 


highly critical audiences 
\ pianist of unusual ability, Ruth Alta Rogers ened the pr 
gram with the Grieg sonata She imparted to the work a rugged 


force that is instrument 


possible only to an artist who has heé 
well in hand, and played the minuet movement especially with ex 
Oldberg’s “Carillon” 


control of fingers and keyboard St. Paul Piones Press 
« 


cellent style. displayed a remarkably sensitive 





An admirable reading, colored with feeling and marked with au 


thority, 
bers, to the first of 


was given Grieg’s sonata \ group of three 
which—the | 


Chopin nun 


major nocturne—she gave a singula 


ly sympathetic and dreamy interpr 


tation, while the mazurka, op. 33, No 
4, and the scherzo in B minor offered 
a brilliant contrast, turmed the con 
cluding numbers. In Oldberg’s “Ca 
rillon,” Miss Rogers 
markably the metallic 


ing bells, 


simulated re 
sound of chim- 
while her reading of Ravel's 
“Jeux d’Eau” was strongly suggestive 
of the laugh of the 
Minneapolis 


playful waters. 


Tribune 


The program was at unus 





good one and elicited great applaus 


Ruth Alta ALTA ROGERS 


liant, and her touch was beautiful.—Duluth News-Tribune 


Rogers’ playing was bri 


Miss Rogers is an admirable pianist from every point of view 
She has an abundance of technic, which is alway der contr 
producing a beautiful tone both in cantabile passages and im pow 
ful climaxes. She exhibited a wide range of expression and variet 


of style, and easily entered into the mood of every 


If the 


composition 


performance impressed in any one way more than another, 


it was in the fine musicianship manifested at all times 


The well-known Grieg sonata was played in a mann 





brought out all of its many charms The ned 


most interest s« 


center in the Chopin and Liszt works, and in these Miss Rogers 








was particularly strong rhe C minor etude was delivered in a 
onvincing way that brought forth all of its warlike spirit, while 
the B minor scherzo, which is one of Chopin’s noblest compositions, 
was played so well that it merited much praise The technical difh 
culties of the Liszt “Legend of St. Francis Walking on the Waves 


were easily, overcome, and the performance was on emarkable fo 


its clarity and steadiness 


Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” is a compositi of th extreme mode 
school, filled with immense fic ul tic bot t nica le 
and in its interpretatior nd n exa 4 ert i is fT sat 
before the listener can ente nto its spirit, but Miss Rogers was 
equal to the task in every iy, and the result was satisfaction f 


everyone 
Since returning to this country s i lone ¢ siderable 
certizing, and her reputation as a b t st steadily grow 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa, ( 


Miss Rogers gave a most delightfu ta Her technic j 
nple for the requirement f the difficult music she played, and 
er interpretation left nothing to be desired Miss R ft 
ith the emotional temperament, but she has it under the splendid 

discipline of a mind well t i it | 
experience 

Her playing was aracte é y absolute steadiness of rhyt 
nerring technic and artistic interpretatix oO ] 

said, “Her playing was so n 1 hic ‘ t " 
' ack of t | ( ny 
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Another New York Triumph for Parlow. 




































Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian violinist, who has Hall last night. Kathleen Parlow’s violin concerto far from satis 


rlwind of enthusiasm in Eastern cities this a 
“ ‘ . their enthusiasm through several recalls until the girl left her ir 
eared again with the Russian Symphony So- 2 i ‘ a 

: q strument in the region beyond the stage doors and just bowed the 


Carnegie Hall Thursday evening of last week, a ;iot down. 
nt of which appears on another page. Miss Miss Parlow played Wieniawski’s old-fashioned concerto No. 2 and, 
her debut with this society early in the a8 has been indicated, she was requested to continue——New York 
ing at that time the Tschaikowsky concerto. Evening Sun. 








| rsda ening she played Wie niawski’s second Kathleen Parlow, who two months ago was little more than a name 
el d her performance of it aroused a tumult which to this city, has alread developed—and rightly so—into one of the 
ted for irly ilf out (he audience recalled Miss season’s star drawing cards. The enthusiasm after she had played 
ey s and finally the “no encore” rule was Wieniawski’s D minor concerto was a spontaneous tribute to her art, 
‘ and not the result of any patriotic demonstration or the like. The 
wed to be broken in order that the frantic audience young woman deserved every bit of it, for she played splendidly 
t hear an encore But one encore did not suffice. The After the concerto the audience had no intention of letting her go, 
nist was compe lled to play two extra numbers. Ex- and she found herself obliged to add a Chopin nocturne and another 
tr ¢ from the criticism in the New York daily papers number.—New York Evening Post. 


ce | ‘ ihe in Miss Parlow an artist of the first rank. Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, who made her New York 
ihe notices read: debut early in the season with the Russian Symphony Socicty’s 
am : st appearance here with this so- Orchestra, under Modest Altschuler, was again the soloist at the 

1 Wieniawski’s fiery and fascinating 5°°" ty’s fourth subscription concert in Carnegie Hall last night. The 





fied those who listened. They insisted on three encores and retained 









































































t ‘ i with which she is endowed Her fdme of this gifted young woman has grown, and, with no disre 
nt bravura again incited ad 
é I P t breadt ind beauty of her work be 
‘ ex tier When she was first heard here 
wa i ist, at a Russian Symphony UDWI (i 
for re t creditable and promised 
erf thing It is quite safe to say the promise 
1 a] , ayy 7 
ae oe Ne ot THE CELEBRATED GERMAN CONCERT TENOR 
rreat iriety Once, in the second move ea a ° cos 
4s particulerty sich tow’ note, which wae Kéniglicher Kammersinger 
i h horn, and the tones were so similar (Royal Concert Singer) 
t i I t letect the finish of the string note 
t bra rhe work ende in the gypsy-like e e 
foe sce eel Peca | First American Tour Season 
vewildering rhe people were so eager to 
wait for t ch 1 to play the last few 1911 -~ 12 
y Ar icar : i" : 
cents First appearance in America at the 
name for herself in New Milwaukee Sangerfest, June, 1911 
‘ ling t time Last evening she played again 
R Symphony Society at Carnegie Hall and a large Under the exclusive management of 
‘ It with this society that she made 
on M. H. HANSON 
ayed W iwski’s second concerto for violin ° ° 
from the others in which she had 437 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
] t I unt, more dashing; the last move 
z emes and the whole concerto contains 
rit Miss Parlow played the work 
she has been heard here, with 
great beauty of tone If she spect to Mr. Altschuler and his players, a very large audience gath- 
has hitherto it was prob- ered to hear her. Wieniawski’s second concerto in D minor, with 
f th l orchestra, gave her fine opportunity to display her splendid tone and 
t ges, which end the first move her great brilliancy to the full. The applause was so great that she 
} t t , tutti passage of the orchestra to vlayed two extra numbers, with piano accompaniment, in response 
t that her playing at this point to it—a Wieniawski polonaise and a Chopin nocturne.—New York 
se seemed almost pardor Evening World. 
us recalled many times and 
Wieniawsh nd ar rrangement of one of At Carnegie Hall last night the Russian Symphony Orchestra, un 
York nes der the direction of Modest Altschuler, drew a large audience to on 
of their most interesting concerts The opening number was a 
Canadian violinist, who has novelty, Kayanus’ “Finnish Rhapsody,” followed by Rachmaninoff's 
t other cor ts this seasor She played Wieniaw picturesque fantasy, ‘The Cliff.” Glazounow’s arrangement of the 
i ning applause that compelled her famous Volga boat song, and an able reading of Tschaikowsky’s 
New York Hera fourth symphony made up a program of which not the least attractive 
ae feature was Kathleen Parlow’s able performance of the Wieniawski 
I ntly already become one of the few second concerto fer violin——New York Evening Telegram. 
$ rawing an audience large enough to — _~ 5 
Hl! S , ed last night with the Russian Sym Kathleen Parlow was for a second time the soloist with the Russian 
t a seat in the great auditorium Symphony Society at its concert at Carnegie Hall last night. Sh 
by New York music lovers, Played Wieniawski’s second concerto and once more demonstrated 
1 sid in its praise She chose last night Wieni that she is one of the most brilliant as well as one of the youngest 
N n D mine playing it with wonder violinists now before the public A pleasing new orchestral work 





presented was a Finnish rhapsody by the Finnish composer, Kay 








lelightful richness of tone 
anus. Rachmaninoff’s “The Cliff,” Glazounow’s arrangement of th« 
“Song of the Boatmen of the Volga” and Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
restraint at the fourt symphony were also on the program. A large audience was present 
Society at Carneg New York Globe 





‘‘Waters of Babylon” at Old St. Paul's. 

Hermann Gcetz’s cantata, “By the Waters of Babylon,” 
for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra, is to be performed 
at Old St. Paul’s Church, Broadway .and Fulton street, 
Tuesday, February 14, at 12 o’clock noon. Viola Water- 
house will sing the solos, Mark Andrews will perform his 
new organ sonata for the first time, and Edmund Jaques 
will conduct the performance. 

Mrs. Royall’s Musical Mornings. 

An invitation to attend one of Mrs. C. Howard Royall’s 
lesson hours is eagerly accepted by her friends and many 
others more remote from the sacred intimate circle. The 
Royall Studio on the upper floor of the apartment at 260 
West Fifty-seventh street, reflects the woman of rare taste. 
The colorings in tans and touches of soft gold, are very 
restful and there reproductions of masterpieces frorm 
European picture galleries afford callers moments of real 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Royall belongs in the ‘limited ranks of the born 
teachers. Her pupils quite rightfully regard her as a stern 
disciplinarian, but none of them ever miss feeling the in- 
fluence of studying with one who sympathizes deeply with 
the girls in their troubles, real and imaginary. Mrs. Royall’s 
education was completed in Paris and besides her success 
as a teacher of correct tone production, she is renowned 
as a mistress of perfect English and French, Italian and 
German. Diction, to quote one of her most ardent pupils, 
is “one of her hobbies.” If a Royall pupil should sing like 
an angel, so far as it concerned merely the emission of 
pure tone, Mrs. Royall would rebel promptly if the diction 
were inelegant. 

Last week while giving lessons before a small company 
f guests (Friday morning), Mrs. Royall stopped one 
pupil in the midst of her singing because she failed to sing 
every word with the requisite polish. It was a French 
chanson, which was being illustrated. Mrs. Royall ex- 
plained by saying: “Every language has its own spirit, and 
in singing in that language we must put ourselves mentally 
in the place of one singing in her native tongue.” 

The illustrations of tone production and diction over, 
Mrs. Royall delighted her guests by presenting three of 
her pupils, one of them Josephine McCulloh, now in the 
professional ranks. Miss McCulloh has refused offers to 
sing in opera, because at present she says she prefers to 
sing in concert and oratorio. The voice of this young 
singer is a magnificent dramatic soprano, wonderfully rich 
and yet flexible. By request, Miss McCulloh sang the 
moving Santuzza aria from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” the 
“Prayer” from “Tosca” and an aria from “Werther.” Later, 
she sang songs in French and English. No matter what 
this artist sings, her voice and style arouses enthusiasm. 
It is a pity that Miss McCulloh persists in declining the 
opportunities to be heard in opera. She has the voice and 
physique for it. 

Marjorie Edmondson, a youthful lyric soprano, charmed 
the listeners by singing the “Doll Song” from “Hoffmann's 
Tales,” and songs in English. By request this coming 
prima donna repeated the “Doll Song.” 

Dorothy Ward, a contralto with a voice of great depth 
and richness, sang an aria from “Aida” and other numbers. 
If Miss Ward continues her work as she has begun it, she 
is certain to equal Miss McCulloh as a dramatic singer. 


George Harris’ Engagements. 

George Harris, the young American tenor, who has the 
endorsement of Jean de Reszké, whose pupil he was for 
some time, will sing in Providence, R. I., on February 8 
in “Caractacus” On February 10 he gives a private re- 
cital in one of the exclusive homes of Washington, D. C., 
and on February 16 he is engaged for a song recital before 
the members of the Thursday Morning Club in Boston 
The day following Mr. Harris will appear before the stu- 
dent body of Amherst College 
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NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY MUSICALE. 








The fourth musicale of the New York Mozart Society 
was held at the Hotel Astor last Saturday afternoon. The 
principal numbers of the program, under the direction of 
Mrs. Anson Dudley Bramhall, chairman of music, were: 
Address on Grand Opera. 

Alfred G. Robyn. 
Duo from Madama Butterfly.......ccccccccrccccccvccccccs Puccini 
Grace Kerns and Marguerite Dunlap. 


2 POMEGO: icc. cvvscevéveacpabnveeeceteunesces Leoncavallo 
Victor Baillard. 
P Scene DOGO. 5 os. vod wahiade re ckabatsatvesaraveeeeen Gounod 
Miss Kerns, Messrs. Gunster and Baillard. 
he Blind Girl’s Song, La Gioconda........ceeeeeeeeees Ponchielli 
Marguerite Dunlap. 
( pT Pr rrr ea rnt Ty Tree rrrer Ti rete Peet Verd 


Barcarolle, Tales of Hoffrmann.........cceccecccseccecs Offenbach 
(With harp accompaniment.) 
Misses Kerns and Dunla; 
MTC ee Ce eT Charpentier 
Grace Kerns 
Flotow 


Quartet, Marta ..ccccccccevece héwepen l 
and Baillard. 


Misses Kerns and Dunlap, Messrs. Gunst« 

[he hall was filled with about 500 handsomely gowned 
women, who enjoyed the music and gave incessant expres 
sion of their appreciation. Preliminary to the music the 
usual business affairs received attention, to which, of 
course, the few gentlemen who were on hand were ex 
cluded. 

Mr. Robyn’s address was listened to with deep interest, 


not only because he is one of the foremost of American 





Photo by T. Kajiwara, St. Louis. 


ALFRED G. ROBYN 


composers, but because he understands thoroughly the 


subject. He stated, concisely and vividly, the distinction 


between the 
that, although there is no American school of music at 
resent, there is every indication that the great interest 
in American opera and American music, must, some day, 
be productive of an American school. He further proved 
that such a school cannot be founded upon such works as 
lhe Girl of the Golden West,” or upon operas based 
upon Indian themes. He said the basis of any school was 
the folksong, and that the national characteristics of a 
composer are evidenced in his work. 


various schools of music, and pointed out 


\t the close of Mr. Robyn’s address he was invited to 
sit upon the platform among the “immortals,” an honor 
which, the president said, had never before been con 
ferred upon one of the sterner sex. 

The singing of Grace Kerns was warmly applauded, and 
especially in the “Faust” trio her pure, high tones rang 
out with splendid clearness and volume. Miss Dunlap and 
Messrs, Baillard and Gunster contributed additional pleas- 
ure by their artistic renditions. 

Madame Jeanne Jomelli was the guest of honor, and al- 
though she took no part in the music, she did made a nice 
little speech, which was so apropos and gracious as to 
inerit an enthusiastic kiss from the president and great ap- 
plause from the audience. 

After the formal part of the meeting had concluded a 
handsome collation was informally enjoyed. The chief 
officers of the Mozart Society are: Dr. Adelaide Waller- 
stein, president; Charlotte B. Wilbour, first vice president ; 
Mrs. Samuel Warren, second vice president; Mrs. Homer 
Lee, third vice president; Mrs. Claude Montague Rivers, 
fourth vice president; Ella Louise Henderson, treasurer; 
Mrs, Frederic Cushing Stevens, recording secretary; Mrs. 





F. MacDonald Sinclair, corresponding secretary; Mrs 
Clarence Burns, Mrs, Adolph J. Wells and Mrs. John 
Kurrus, directors. 


Heinemann Recital Press Comments. 
The following press comments relate to two recitals by 
Alexander Heinemann given recently in New York and 
Chicago: 


The exceedingly friendly reception which Mr. Heinem 





on the occasion of this third recital, the very large audience and 
the warm and hearty applause which followed all his efforts ar 
necessitated numerous encores go t show that he has become 
favorite of the public which knows him to appreciate real and de 
lightful art. Mr. Heinemann’s techr s so wonderful, in part in 
fallible. 

Once again he impressed us by his soulful interpretation, by the 
modesty and sureness of his effects, and by his virtuoso recital. 


Yesterday, he delighted us especially by his virtuoso method in filling 
out the tones, if necessary, his voix mute gliding until the last 
vibration, and by his plastic, artistic diction. We must not forget 


his rhythmic feeling. He expres 






d this especially in the songs of 


Hugo Wolf, the soul of which, one might say, is rhythm only, ar 























it seems as if he caught from them their most intimate rhythms 
In this respect, especially “Verborgenheit” and in “S$ he 
botschaft,” the latter a real examp! f fine humor and characteristic 
tone coloring, he gave us something exquisite 

Of interest were three new songs of the local composer, Dr. N 
J. Elsenheimer: “Du bist wie eine Blume,” “Die Geister von Mun 

Isee” and “Slumber Song.” The second was exceedingly ap 
ing and was, above all, exquisitely recited, whil goes 
prove how simply, seductively and melodiously soft Dr. Elsenhein 
can compose. 

Schumann’s “Fruhlingsnacht” was wel ndered as a lyrical ef 
fusion; most brilliant also, but for the overshaded end, was the re 
lering of Schubert’s “Greisengesang.” 

The audience applauded warmly and with untiring enthusiasm 
New York Staats-Zeitung, January 24, 191 

\lexander Heinemann, the great Germar edet st 
afternoon gave an additional song recital in the Acaden of Fir 
Arts with the same brilliant success that marked his first concert 
The hall was filled by a select audience, consisting to a g 
tent of professional musicians, or of persons desiring to become such 
in the main therefore, art ¢ I lerstand how 
tinguish the good from the « 

Alexander Heinemann is a true singer 

Our artist introduced himself to us in such a manner 
f his art as to hold everybody spe d 

Mr. Heinemann controls a very fine, melodious voice and ss es 
1 technic altogether astonishing, and is a master of all forms of song 

What is really expressed is only the singer’s true sentin Cal 





them if you like subsequent impressions of the composer and poet 








For yesterday's recital the program was made up of selected songs 
f Beethoven, Brahms, Hermann and Schubert, also rn 
classical compositions. The program was arranged witl t g 
It was no doubt meant to give fresh proof of the versatility of 

receptive and plastic faculties of the artist, this air " 
reached. 

Simple and sweet as are the w s of the song, “Ich liebe dict 
so wie Du mich,” so simple and sweet is the music of Beethoven 

Gloomy as pent up grief, seeking an outlet aft mg sumpression, 
the “In questa tomba secura,” of the same composer, surst fort 
vith full dramatic power 

Three songs of Brahms followed. Most entrancing was surely 
“Schwesterlein,” in which is told in a mo atural iy, by word 





as well as by music, the story of the song which remains 
always new.” 


Hans Hermann was presented by four numberss. The songs, “Robes 











pierre” and “Salome,” gave out almost diabolical force In the one 
first mentioned one could almost imagine hearing the falling of the 
axe. On the piano, with almost incredible skill, the death dance 


was imitated and one could have fancied oneself back in the times 
when “women turned to hyenas,” and where the “Guillotine” de 
manded thousands of bodies as a sacrifice 

We cannot close ou 





report without mentio 
vis Staats-Zeitung, Chic: 








the accompanist.—Illir 





Helen Waldo, Contralto, 

Helen Waldo, the concert contralto, whose clever pro- 
grams of “Child Life in Song” have such vogue among 
the clubs, colleges and children’s societies, is a native of 
Wisconsin (of New England and Welsh ancestry), and is 
connected with the old New York family of the same 
name, 

At an early age her parents discovered that she had an 
exceptional singing organ, whereupon her musical educa 
tion was begun. Her studies were guided principally bv 
J. D. Mehan and William Nelson Burritt, and it is to their 
careful training that she attributes her success as a con 
cert artist. But there were other influences at work be 
sides her teachers. Chief among these was her splendid 
education (she being a graduate of Lawrence College) and 
her innate love of art and literature. 

Before coming to New York, Miss Waldo held import- 
ant church positions in Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Pa., and 
has now just entered upon her third year as soloist of the 
Old First Reformed Church in Brooklyn. She has made 
several tours of the West and South in song recitals with 
the clubs and colleges, and has done much work in ora 
torios. 

Miss Waldo is an exception in that she has no operatic 
ambitions, preferring rather to be known through her work 





51 


as a singer of songs. She is a deep student, a linguist of 
considerable attainment, and specializing in children’s song 
literature—American, German, Dutch and French, the re- 
sult of a love for and sympathy with children and their 
welfare. She has a repertory of more than four hundred 
songs as well as all of the standard oratorios 

February 15 Miss Waldo will leave for a tour of the 
Middle West, which will include appearances in Wooster, 
Springfield and Toledo, Ohio; Oshkosh, Green Bay and 
Eau Claire, Wis. February 2 she sang in Jersey City 
March 8 and to she sings in Brooklyn and in April is to 
give a recital in Manhattan 


Hambourg’s Boston Recital. 

Loris Hambourg made his first appearance in Boston 
on the afte;.oon of February 1, in Jordan Hall. He im 
nediately won the commendation of music lovers and 
newspaper critics. Mr. Hambourg’s musical sincerity, his 
straightforwardness and his superb musicianship were fac 


tors that won the appreciation of all. He had the assist 





ance of George F. Boyle at the piano. The press com 
ments follow 
Mr. Hambourg not long ag ma 1 gallant defence of his 
t nt and gave ] r s 4 ce recital sh 
he attended \ still more potent argu nt is his own playing 
Yesterday he displayed a fluent and th ughly grounded tech 
1 vie of a virt n the t caning tt \ ia 
nusical t Boston Herald ary 19 
M Hambourg reveals true musicianship in his playing He 


ts the cello with respect, as a dignified musical instrument, not 





BORIS HAMBOURG 


f pe wauling ' f 
sha ‘ t ity His tor s rich, sympatheti 1 not 
nobility 

His finger technic is exceeding iH troduced dout 
rills in his cadenza His upper harmoni ure played with a sense 
f authority His spiccato is unusually ea t and sure Indeed 

bow has command of a variet fa t.—Boston Globe, Februar 

1git 

Yesterday he revealed to us an inst £ unlimited possi 
ties; an unassuming, mar te < t erament of t 
videst possible scope. 

Th talitie udded to a s s ithetic tone, absolut 
suret notonation, and mark breadt f terpretation, catalog 





him with the greatest of the world’s cellist 





1 1911 
I s Hambourg, a y ig Russ € f Mark 
Hambourg, the well-know ianist " lebut h at Jord 
Hall t : afternoon befor« re emarka ! 
ty than s M Hamt gt tudy t at tl 
f en, hearing t fa 1 I his 
t of the 1 ted State H r I \ ur 
nc t Pittsburgh last Octol Vest ‘ at g 
eces, Tschaikowsky's “Variations R I € hic 
his fa rit 1 and w h g i€ t 
cello 
The recital 1 wit i t E | Giuseppe Va 
teresting exampl f f arly eighteent ent 
‘ position Ri a ’ F, for cel and : 
was the other notable I th rogra ge F. Boy 
the pianist, proved himself an especially skilful in this 
ber. Mr. Boyle ayed f his n 
which fitted i be Ct n ballad tt t 


Liszt-Busoni polonaise. 
Mr. Hambourg has a de! 


ne and his playing is smooth 
il in every respect ! 





February gti. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, 


in the audience at the last symphony concert 


had an idea that personality does not make for success in a 


If any one 


er he must surely have been persuaded to change his 
There is no greater 
might say lovable, 


tenor v¢ vice, 


ind after hearing Bonci’s singing 


uly than a friendly, one personality. 


Bonci has a most beautiful lyric and the joy- 


lelight which every one in the room felt radiating 


he singer at the ready response which good fellow 

ip receives denoted that he was glad to be there and glad 
hat he was pleasing us; so we were glad to have him and 
id to show our delight lhe orchestral part of the pro- 
gram Ww liso of unusual interest. A first hearing of “Aus 
Italien” left an impression of bursts of beautiful melody 
igain submerged in chaos, so that closer acquaintance 


would be necessary in order to get it sorted out. But the 
a Shakespeare comedy was a treat of pure mu- 
sical humor although new, had 
none of that bewildering freakishness. The serenatine was 
doubly interesting by the introduction of a viola 
d’amour played by Edward J. Erck, of the orchestra, who 
gave a very pleasing exhibition of the capabilities of this 


verture to 
and the Bossi intermezzi, 


made 


} 1 


obsolete but melodious and smooth voiced instrument. The 


program was: Symphonic fantasie, “Aus Italien” (Strauss) ; 


Una furtiva lagrima,” from “L’Elisir d’Amore” (Doni 
etti), Signor Bonci; rhapsody for orchestra, “Espagna™ 
(Chabrier); “Celeste Aida,” from “Aida” (Verdi), Signor 


Bonct; Goldoniani” for string orchestra 


“La Boheme” (Puc 
a Shakespeare 


“Intermezzi 
gelida manina,” from 


Bonci ; 


( Bossi) ‘Che 
cini), Signor overture to comedy 
Scheinpflug) 
nme 

studio recital of William MacPhail’s pu 
Gavotte (Bach), 
(Jarnfelt), by 

(Be sethoven) 
(Bull), 
(EI- 


has organized 


At the S nturday 
ls the following program was given: 
\ve Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj), 
(Tenaglia), minuet 
“Chalet Girls’ Sunday Morning” 
Albert Wold, “Salut d’Amour”’ 
Hoit. Mr. MacPhail 


a string quartet class, which will have the 


berceuse 
Rudelph Peterson, aria 
by Lois McIntyre 
minuet (Gluck), by 
r), by Dorothea 


nong his pupils 


stance of Grace Thomas (cellist) 
neRre,e 

ist, Carlo Fischer, and the varied program for 
he popular concert Sunday afternoon, drew a large number 
f people Of the seven numbers four were introduced to 
\linneapolis for the first time by the orchestra, two being 
tions in which the soloist appeared, and were therefore 
me acquaintances, not the least acceptable of them 
go the mphon valtz by Frederick Stock, conductor 
f the Thomas Orchestra It is rather elaborate in treat- 
ht and tuneful, with a contagious rhythmic swing 


et the feet of many susceptible hearers taping. The 
e dances from “Henry VITi” 


fit well into 


sprightly things 
1 popular concert program. The sym 
Haydn sixth, known as the “Sur 

chestral numbers were “Réves 


ire gay, 


elected was the 


WILLIAM H. PONTTUS, Director Department of Music 
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d’Enfant” ( Sei chia and the “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” overture (Nicolai). Carlo Fischer, who is always 
greeted with delight, pleased immensely with the cello solo 
(Volkman), and in response to a vigor- 
ous demand gave “Traumerei” (Schumann). Mr. Fischer 
played the adagio movement from the concertstiick 
(Dohnanyi) in such a manner as to show his musicianship, 
and it was only after he had played as encore gavotte (Pop- 


in the “Serenade” 


per) that the applause ceased 
nr ye 


The Czerwonky String Quartet with Aurelia Wharry 


(soprano), will give a concert in Redwing on February 10. 
RRs 
Mrs. J. B. Gilfi was again hostess to the vocal section 


of the 
sea songs, wedding songs, boat songs, 
enade were discussed and illustrated. The most interest- 
ing feature of this month’s program was the story told by 
the hostess of her trip to Weimar to hear Beatrice Gjert- 
Mrs. Gilfillan talks in an informal yet ab- 
and has aroused a desire to hear her 


T soda pom ae this week when the love songs, 
war songs, and ser- 


sen in opera. 
sorbing manner 
more often 
RRe 

At the second sacred concert given Wednesday evening 
by the Christian Endeavor Choral Society, with Charles 
W. Mountain as director and Edwina Wainman at the 
organ, the soloists were Martha Cook (soprano), Eleanor 
Nesbitt Poehler (contralto), Thomas McCracken (tenor), 
Harry Phillips (baritone). The first part of the program 
de up of an organ prelude, “Allegretto” (Boslet),a 
chorus, “Thine Is the Kingdom” (Gaul), solos by Mrs 
Poehler and Mr. McCracken, a duet by Miss Cook and 
Mrs. Poehler, assisted by the chorus, and a duet by Miss 
Cook and Mr. McCracken. A cantata by Dudley Buck, 
“The Triumph of David,” formed the second part. In the 
“In the Night Shall My Song Be of Him,” Miss 
Cook’s soprano voice rang clear and true, making it one of 
the pleasures of the evening. The best work of the chorus 
“The Final Triumph of David” 
Presentment,” where they accompanied the baritone solo, 
though in this as in most of the chorus work the attack 
oiten 


Was Ma 


solo 


was done in and in “Saul’s 


was faulty and the first and second words were 


lost. Thomas McCracken, as usual, gave much pleasure 
The most interesting and dramatic 
episode of the cantata is the duet by Saul and the “Witch 


of Endor,” Poehler and Mr. 


as the tenor soloist 


which was well sung by Mrs. 


Phillips, who omitted nothing of its dramatic significance 
nd made it the pre-eminent performance of the evening 
mReR 
The Y. M. C. A. Symphony Orchestra, Morris D, Fol- 
som, conductor, played a very pleasing program in the Y 
M. C. A. Auditorium on January 31. The event of the 
evening was the Haydn “Military” symphony, which was 
well played, especially the minuetto. ‘Berceuse” (Gillet) 
was a dainty piece of work and the “Barcarolle” (Offen 


bach), although much too vigorously played, was still true 
and pretty. The best thing the orchestra did was the ac- 
companiment. Svendsen’s romance for violin, which was 
William MacPhail, with sympathy and under- 
McPhail delighted the with the 
feeling and life with which he played this number as well 
as a group of shorter numbers and several encores. The 
educationally and musically, 
another concert this 


played by 


standing. Mr audience 


orchestra is doing good work, 
ind will go right on preparing for 
season, 
RnR R 

Clara B. Theisen, pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Holt, of the dramatic department of the Minneapolis 
School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
three plays that were given before a crowded house in the 


directed the 


Y. W. C. A. Auditorium last Wednesday evening. 
Rene 
Wilma Anderson-Gilman (pianist) of the Minneapolis 


School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
regular Saturday morning 
assisted by Maude Peterson 


program with the Liszt 


Art, occupied the 
January 28 
Mrs. Gilman played a strong 
concerto No 


recital hour on 


2 as the principal 


CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department Oratory and Dramatic art 
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EMILE ONET 
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number. Mrs, Gilman gave the concerto a brilliant in- 
terpretation. She was ably assisted by Maude Peterson, 
who supplied the orchestral parts on a second piano. 
RnRre 
Marie Bon, a pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt, of 
the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
Art, gave an evening of readings at Galesville, Wis., last 
Thursday evening. 
RRe 
Some of the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt, 
of the dramatic department of the Minneapolis School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, will give the beautiful 
little three act comedy drama, “A Snug Little Kingdom” 


at the school hall on Friday evening, February 10. Fol- 
lowing is the full cast: 
Bernard Gray, a musical composer.........+..eeeee: Max Hampton 
Hubert Gray, M. B. Long, his young brother........ Don Cameron 
Ben Kershaw, inventor and sole proprietor of Kershaw’s 

OT os oe 6 gona ae ab eae great shawnee epee Lyle Clement 
Mrs. Blower, a lodging house keeper.......... Helena B. Churchill 
Pe, ee NE ior nsiesesduarcwosoedars Dorothy Kurtzman 
Sister Hope, a hospital nurse...........essceccceece Pauline Huth 
ae ae, ee eT re 

ReRre 


Piano pupils of Stella Spears and elocution pupils of 
Alice O'Connell, of the Minneapolis School of Music, 
Uratory and Dramatic Art, gave an attractive program 
Saturday afternoon in the school recital hall. 

Ree 

Signa C. Olsen, of the piano department of the Min- 
neapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, will 
give a piano recital next Saturday morning, February II at 
11 o'clock, and will play for her principal number, “Hun- 
garian Fantasie“ (Liszt) with Kate M. Mork at the second 
piano. Miss Olsen has just returned from her studies in 
Berlin and her friends will be pleased to hear her on this 
occasion. No charge for admission. 

Ree 

The third interpretative recital was given last Wednes- 
day afternoon by Wilma Anderson-Gilman, of the piano 
department of the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory 
and Dramatic Art. The subject for the next recital will 
be “Diversified Forms of Shorter Compositions—Men 
delssohn, Henselt, Weber, Raff.” 

eee 

Carlyle Scott, of the Minneapolis School of Music, Ora- 
tory and Dramatic Art, gave the third lecture before the 
piano normal class last Monday. 

RRR 

Piano pupils of Margaret Gilmor, of the Minneapolis 
School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, gave an in- 
formal program last Friday afternoon. 

erme 

Piano pupils of Kate M. Mork and Margaret Gilmor, of 
the piano department of the Minneapolis School of Music, 
Oratory and Dramatic Art, will give a recital next Satur- 
day, February 11, at 3 o’clock. Friends invited. 

nee 

William H. Pontius, of the Minneapolis School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, presented eight of his 
vocal pupils in a recital last Saturday morning. The pro- 
gram follows: 

“The Secret” (Scott), “Sings the Nightingale” (Chad 
wick), by .Prudence Mark; “The Robin Sings” (Mac- 
Dowell), “O Let Night Speak of Me” (Chadwick), 
by Mary Edna Hogan; “Like Melting Tones” (Brahms), 
“Night” (Strauss), by Mary Brown; “The Lotus Flower” 
(Schumann), ‘Were My Song” (Huhn), by 
\nn Ford; “On Wings of Song” (Mendelssohn), “To Be 
Sung on the Waters” (Schubert), by Nettie Larsen; 
“Lullaby” pe apie “T Love Thee” (Grieg), by Gladys 
Thomas; “I Said to the Wind” (Chadwick); “The Part- 
ing Rose” (Pontius), by Norma Winnor; “Dear Love, 
When in Thine Arms” (Chadwick), “The West Wind 
Croons” (MacDowell), “The Blue Pigeon” (Hadley), by 
Helen Guile. 

The singing of these pupils was evidence of the careful 
preparation that is characteristic of the Pontius studio. 
All sang with free tone and natural delivery. The phras- 


Frances 


ing was correct, and one noticeable feature was the clear 
cut enunciation and perfect pronunciation, and, therefore, 
understandable text. The words as well as the tone 


seemed to mean something to the singers. All of the pe: 
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pils appeared to advantage, but it was evident that Gladys 

Norma Winnor and Helen Guile are unusually 
Miss Winnor has a soprano voice of excellent 
Miss Thomas, with her rich contralto voice, sang 
telligently. Helen Guile sang her numbers with much 
fervor and natural expression. Her voice is a pure so- 
prano, even throughout and of most pleasing quality. Mr. 
Pontius’ next recital will be given by a group of his more 
advanced pupils. 


Thomas, 
gifted. 
ql ua ity. 


RR 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet” is to be given at the 
Shubert Theater, Friday afternoon, February 17, under 


the auspices of the Woman's Club oi Minneapolis, by 
members of the Northwestern Conservatory School of 
Acting. This is the first of a series of classics to be given 
under the direction of Fredric Karr. 
eRe 
Estelle Holbrook, of the Northwestern Conservatory, 
has taken up her duties after an absence of a month in 
New Orleans, La. 
eRe 
Marguerite Young, a pupil of Frederic Fichtel, of the 
Northwestern Conservatory, has left on an extended trip 
to Europe with her father, James C. Young. 
eRe 
The Northwestern Conservatory Club party was a very 
successful entertainment Wednesday evening. The Con- 
servatory Hall was beautifully decorated. The evening 
was given principally to dancing. 


eRe 
[he junior student recital was given Thursday after- 
noon at the Northwestern Conservatory by Madeline 


Friedman, Margaret Baltuff, Josephine Mather, Carolyn 
Wallace, Edward Abrahamson and Howard Bliss, pupils 
Miss Carde, Mr. Patterson and Mr. Korb. 
RnRe 
Walter Howe Jones, pianist, of the Northwestern Con- 
servatory, assisted by Flora Belle Carde, reader, furnished 
the program at Faculty Hour, Saturday morning. 
ReRre 
On Wednesday afternoon, at o'clock, pupils of Ger- 
trude Dobyns, of the Northwestern Conservatory, will 
give a piano recital in the Conservatory Hall. 
RRR 
The regular student recital hour at the Northwestern 
Conservatory, Thursday afternoon, will be taken by pupils 
of David Patterson and Arthur Wallerstein. 
RRR 
Louis von Heinrich, of the Northwestern Conservatory, 
the program for next Saturday morning at 
faculty hour. Marian Coe HawLey. 


will give 





Busoni’s Audiences. 

Gustav Mahler has been observed at every recital given 
by Ferruccio Busoni in New York City, generally leading 
the applause—and that other great conductor, Arturo Tos- 
canini for the first time since his arrival attended a Sunday 
evening concert last night, probably to hear his famous 
countryman play Beethoven, Liszt and Chopin. Signor 
Toscanini, however, spent the greater part of the evening 
behind the scenes with Signor Busoni in Signor Caruso’s 
dressing room. 





lhe fact that the works of Italian composers have been 
occupying the stage of the Opera Comique with great fre- 
quency recently has brought forth a vigorous protest from 
the French composers. Wishing to learn what the patrons 
of the Opera Comique thought of the competition, for that 
is practically what it has been, a newspaper here asked its 
readers to name the ten operas they wished to hear most 


frequently. There were 36,360 voters, with the following 


results: “Carmen,” 26,116 points; “Manon,” 20,524; “Lou- 
ise,” 15,408; “Lakme,” 14,374; “Werther,” 13,507; 
“Mignon,” rt “Mireille,” 10,9043; “The Barber of Se- 


.a Boheme,” 5,692, and “La Traviata,” 


New York  Mecsiag Telegre aph. 


ville,” 9,002; ‘ 


5,150. 








WILLIAM MAC PHAIL 





Sr. Pavut, 


February 4, 191! 
It is one thing to be able to select a competent soloist 


from the orchestra at any time. It would seem to be quite 
another to be able to choose not only a composition written 
by an orchestra member, but a conduct foi it as well. At 
any rate the fact that one of the numbers on last Sunday’s 
popular program was written by and conducted by William 
*. T. Mollenhaur, made an interesting episode in the con- 
cert routine. Not being familiar with real “Indian War 
Dances” the writer can only say that it is a very pleasing 
and virile composition on the style of a well written taren- 
telle and that much interest and appreciation was granted 
Mr. Mollenhaur who, with his father, now over eighty-four 
years old, sits at the third stand of the first violins, Lilla 
Ormond was the soloist of the afternoon and sang the 
Bemberg aria, “La Mort de Jeanne d’ Arc” and the De- 
recitative and aria of Azael from “Enfant 
Prodigue.” Miss Ormond is charming, both in voice and 
person, and has many friends here who love to hear her 
sing. The rest of the program was well balanced, having 
the “March of Homage” from “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” which 
was given a very fine reading, and the two dainty little 
“The First Meet- 


bussy 


melodies for strings “Norwegian” and 
ing,” all by Grieg. The ballet suite from “Le Cid” (Mas- 
senet), was also an appreciated number. Saint-Saéns’ 
“Coronation March” closed the afternoon’s program. 
nme 

If the present plans of the management materialize, the 
spring tour of the Symphony Orchestra will be inaugurated 
with a brilliant festival of music different from anything 
of the kind that St. Paul has ever known. This tour car- 
ries the orchestra far up into Canada, through many of the 
Western and Middlewestern States, and eastward to In- 
dianapolis, Toledo, and Rochester, N. Y., the latter engage- 
ments having earned it the sobriquet of “Young Lochinvar” 
among musical organizations for an invasion of the East 
by a strictly Western orchestra has never yet been at- 
tempted. The program, as thus far considered, is to open 
on the evening of March 29 with a concert given jointly by 
the orchestra and the festival chorus, presenting Madame 
Schumann-Heink as the soloist. This will be the only ap- 
pearance in the Twin Cities this season of the great con- 
tralto, and one feature of the evening will be a group of 
songs with piano accompaniments by Katharine Hoffmann, 
of St. Paul, who has been the singer’s accompanist for sev- 
eral years. Another interesting plan for this same concert 
is the presentation of a number of scenes from Bizet's 
“Carmen,” with Madame Schumann-Heinck as Carmen, 
Elizabeth Rothwell-Wolff as Micaela, and the festival 
chorus. On the afternoon of March 30 there will be an 
orchestral concert with the soloists who are to go on tour, 
namely, Madame Hesse-Sprotte and Elizabeth Rothwell- 
Wolff. The program will also include the performance by 
the festival chorus of Elgar’s “King Oluf,” which calls for 
a quartet of soloists. These will be Madame Hesse- 
Sprotte (contralto), George Harris, Jr. (tenor), Harriet 
Orendorf (soprano), and Albert Boroff (basso). It is 
possible that Cadman’s newest aang cycle will be added to 
this program. 

RRR 

The recital of the Czerwonky String Quartet, which was 

to have been given here on February 14 has been post- 
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poned until February 27. It will be given at the St. Paul 
Hotel. Aurelia Wharry will be the soloist. 
RRR 

The students’ section of the Schubert Club met on 
Wednesday at the home of Mrs. S. Elliot. Gertrude 
Staples gave a biographical sketch of Richard Wagner, 
and the story of “Tristan and Isolde” was told by Ida 
Brown with piano illustrations by Gurun Yivisacker. 

RRR 

On Friday afternoon the St. Paul Symphony String 
Quartet was assisted by Kajetat Attl (harpist). Besides 
a group of harp solos Mr. Att! played in the trio for 
violin, cello and harp by Oberthur and in a duet for cello 
and harp. The harp solos so charmed the audience that 
Mr. Attl was not permitted to stop with his prescribed 
numbers, but was brought back to play again. Massenet’s 
“La Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge” afforded opportunity 
to enjoy Rosario Bourdon’s rich smooth tones and artistic 
taste. The program opened with the Beethoven trio op. 3, 
and closed with the Schubert string quartet op. 2 

Marion Coe Haw ey. 


Claude Cunningham Triumphs in Akron. 


At a recent concert given by the German Club, of 


kron, Ohio, Claude Cunningham, the baritone, gave such 
an excellent account of his beautiful voice and exquisite 
art that the following enthusiastic press comment natu- 


rally resulted: 


Possessing a voice of rare quality and showing an intelligent ur 
derstanding of the numbers which he presented, Claude Cunning 
ham, baritone, scored a decided triumph in the second concert of 
the German Club at Music Hall last night 

Mr. Cunningham clearly demonstrated in the presentation of 


program that he is a most versatile artist Both in the numbers 
in which a voice of force and volume is necessary and in the pretty 
little melodies which require the most finished voice to make then 
pleasing, Mr. Cunningham easily met tl demands of the cor 

posers and his offerings will long be remembered by those who 
heard him last evening. 

Mr. Cunningham's program was varied Ile sang everything fro 
the difficult recitative and aria from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Masel 
era” to “Die Rose, Die Lilie, Die Taube,” from Schumann's “Poet's 
Love,” with that finished tonal effect whi ecemed to possess all 
the musical correctness of a great organ. 

When he sang Allitsen’s “Song of Thanksgiving,” with piano and 


rgan accompaniment, Mr. Cunningham’s magnificent voice rose fully 


to the denrands of the grandiose passages which were in direct con 
trast to the 


so pleasing. One had to wonder how an artist 


sweet tones which made the presentation of the melodies 
who could sing a 
simple little ballad with so much finesse could control the volume 
of tone which he was shown to possess in the singing of the heavier 
numbers. His voice has all the smoothness of a soprano and the 
robust quality in the higher notes of a dramatic tenor, which in the 
to give it all the effect 


lower range the richness of quality seems 


1f a heavy bass. Not only is he endowed with a voice of remarka- 
ble power and beauty, but he has fathomed the art of using it 
Then, too, he has the fire of youth and he puts his whole heart 


nto the proper expression of the numbers which he presents. One 
never forgets artists like Mr. Cunningham and his work is bound 
to stand high in the list of achievements of the club which brought 
him here. 

It was a concert long to be remembered and the German Club 
is to. be congratulated for its efforts to maintain a standard of music 

it will not only appeal to those seeking entertainment, but 
that offers educational qualities as well.—Akron (Ohio) Times 


Democrat, January 14, 1911. 





Cecile M. Behrens’ Recital. 

Friday evening, February 10, in Mendelssohn Hall, 
cile M. Behrens, one of the most popular of New York’s 
musicians and an instructor of recognized ability, will give 
a recital, assisted by Leo Schulz (cellist). The program 
is as follows: 


Sonata, A major, for piano and cello Beethove 
Cello solos— 
Berceuse es eeesowccdcdecens oeese Aleneff 
SE op idéeeaenet jathvincduadeteuan , re Dvorak 
Springbrunnen Davidoff 


Piano solos— 
Au Matin 


er William Mason 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 


-Chopin 

Rhapsody, No. 13 P oe .. «Liszt 

Sonata, for piano and cel Richard Strauss 
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Purapecenia, February 3, 1911. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra. 

\ program of most unusual interest and the addition 
of Ferruccio Busoni, pianist and soloist, made this a gala 
week with the Philadelphia Orchestra. The symphony 
elected was the exquisite D minor by César Franck, and 
the baton of Carl Pohlig never was this given with 


under th 
The different effects attained by the wood 


better eftect. 
wind and brass were particularly good and the melody of 
English horn with accompaniment of harp and strings was 
entrancing. Busom, the eminent pianist, in his interpreta 
the Liszt concerto in E flat major, mar 
revelation of what the works this 
The enthusiasm with which his playing was re 


ceived only to show how much his interpretation was 


tion of gave a 


velous ol composer 


mean 
goes 
ippreciated. In depth of understanding, perfect phrasing, 
smooth technic and exquisite color effect he is truly a 
great Liszt exponent, and one to whom we owe a very 
After repeated encores Busoni graciously re- 
The overture “Le Baruffe 
the first 


great debt. 
ponded with three numbers 
as 


to Goldoni’s comedy was 


it was delightful in its rendition by the orches- 


Chiozzote” given 
number 
tra. The final number, Liszt's “Les Preludes,” 
effective in carrying out the thought of the concert. 
mre 

eighth popular concert ot the Philadelphia Orches- 
sented a attractive program, with Daniel 
(flutist of the orchestra), Blanche Friedmann 
and Philip H. Goepp (visiting conductor) as 
Mr well 
and critic, conducted 
March,” in a most effective manner. 


was most 


The 
tra pt most 
Maquarre 
(soprano) 
Goepp, so known here as a 


assisting artists. 


his Own composition, 
Blanche 


a charming voice, is not quite 


composer 
Wedding 


Friedmann, while having 


equal to the demands made upon a concert artist. Daniel 
Maquarre was well received for his artistic work 
nner 


Carl Pohlig has selected for the concerts for Friday 
iiternoon and Saturday evening next an entire Wagner 
program in commemoration of February 13, being the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the death of Richard Wag- 
ner. The interest aroused all over Europe at this time in 
the reissuing of Wagner’s first symphony, written when 
he was but eighteen years of age, and which was with- 
drawn from publication by the Wagner family in the late 
80's, has caused Mr. Pohlig to include it in the prospectus 
of a near future program, which will be looked forward 
to with much the rhe 


program selected for next week presents the most formal 


interest by orchestra patrons, 


compositions taken from the great Wagner operas, as fol- 
low 5. 
prelude, “Lohengrin” ; 


Bacchanale, from “Tannhauser” ; 


vorspiel, “Die Meistersinger”; “Ride of the Valkyries” 
from “Die Walkure’; Wotan's farewell and fre music, 
from “Die Walkiire’; Waldweben, from “Siegfried” ; 
funeral march, from “Die Gotterdammerung”; transfor- 
mation music, Act I, “Parsifal.” 

Mr. Pohlig gained his first Wagner inspiration from 
Liszt, with whom he was closely associated, but com- 


education along the lines of the great German 
and later his work at Stuttgart and 


pleted his 


Bayreuth, 


s 


} j 
fan if eq him 


with every phase of the com- 


nRre 


John McCormack, the great Irish tenor, and Marie Na- 
relle, the distinguished 


tion which completely crowded the Academy of Music on 


Irish balladist, proved an attrac- 
I 


Monday evening, presenting a program of unusual inter- 
est. Mr. 
he has won for himself with the Philadelphia music lovers 


McCormack gave further evidence of the place 


in his rendition of dainty Irish melodies, allowing one ex- 


ception, “Una furtiva lagrima” (Donizetti), given with 


perfect intonation and phrasing. The “Lagan Love Song” 
and “The Lark in the Clear Air” in the first group were 
al in both their selection and in the way they 


¢ t 
1On 


exceptiol 


were sung and the enthusiastic applause necessitating an 


encore went to show the appreciation of his audience. 
Madame Narelle has a gracious and charming stage ap- 
pearance and sang delightfully, and “The Minstrel Boy,” 
1] heart song of Ireland, was beautiful and effective. 
nere 
nent is made that Thaddeus 


1 


lelphia Orchestra will give 





two recitals in Witherspoon Hall, on Thursday evenings, 
February 23 and March 23. Ellis Clark Hammann will be 
at the piano. 
nere 
Press Thaddeus Rich’s recent success as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra are as follows: 


criticisms ol 


Thaddeus Rich easily justified his position as concertmeister of 
one of the leading symphonic organizations in America at yester- 
Mr. Rich’s 
art becomes richer and more matured as tlte seasons pass. His sub- 
tle and fluent bowing, his facile technic and tonal quality were better 
this concerto than in anything in which he has been 


day afternoon’s concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


exhibited in 


heard in some time.—-Philadelphia North American. 
I 





in its entirety was to a very notable extent in- 
teresting and masterly. Jn response to the well deserved applause 
which it elicited, he gave the aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Deluge’’ in a 
trace of weariness after the arduous 
Rich has a great deal 
of talent and if he makes all due use of his opportunities he will 


lis performance 


manner which portrayed no 


task he had just so successfully completed. 


go far.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Thaddeus Rich, the brilliant young concertmeister, did the best 
work of His tone was of flawless clarity and purity 
ind it was outpoured from his singing instrument with a resilient 
that filled the house.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

nner 


his career. 


onance 
Bartram Peacock, the baritone of New York, whose 
work is so well known at the Cathedral, gave a most in- 
teresting recital on Monday afternoon at the studio of 
Ethel Altemus, 1526 Spruce street. The program was 
extremely “Caro mio Ben” (Giordani) and 
“Armarilla” (Gounod) as the opening numbers were given 
in true “bel canto” style and made an effective introduc- 
tion. The second group, by Schubert and Strauss, gave 
proof of the dramatic intonation and versatile style of 
Mr, Peacock’s work; especially was this evident in the 
“Erlkonig,” which received a beautiful reading. The pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” was forcetul and given in all the 
varied moods required of the composition. It was, how- 
ever, in the “Vision Fugitive” (Massenet) that Mr. Pea- 
cock scored the real success of the afternoon, giving a 
beautiful and sustained rendition and perfect diction, 
which indeed proves him an artist. The little Irish songs 
by Brockway (sung for the first time in Philadelphia) 
were charming, and together with several little French 
chansons lent the necessary balance to an extremely in- 
teresting program. Mr. Peacock will be heard at the 
Theater April g with the Franz Schubert Bund. 
Musical happenings in. Philadelphia for the week are as 
follows: 


interesting, 


Lyric 


Monday evening—“Otello,” Metropolitan Opera House; Ofpheus 
Club concert, Academy of Music. 

Tuesday—Herman Sandby recital, Witherspoon Hall, Ellis Clark 
Hammann, pianist. 

Wednesday evening—‘Faust,” Metropolitan Opera House. 


Thursday evening—Helen McNamee and Charles Aiken, Wayne 
Opera House. 
Friday afternoon—Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Music. 
Friday evening—Muhlenberg College Glee Club, New Century 
Drawing Rooms; ‘Pelleas et Melisande,” Metropolitan Opera House. 


Saturday afternoon—‘Madama_ Butterfly,” Metropolitan Opera 


House. 


Saturday evening—Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Music; 


“Huguenots,” Metropolitan Opera House. 
mR 


The Flonzaley Quartet, at its second concert in Wither- 
spoon Hall, on Monday evening, was greeted with enthu- 
Siastic applause, thus proving the place this organization 
has won in the hearts of the true lovers of good chamber 
music. The Haydn Quartet was exquisite in every de- 
tail and particularly effective in the largo. Moor’s adagio 
from quartet, played for the first time; Wolf’s “Italienische 
Serenade” q1d Beethoven’s quartet rounded out the pro- 
gram. The last was undoubtedly the success of the even- 
ing, full of vivacity and played in a spirited manner which 
brought forth a storm of applause. : 

a ie | 

Thursday night in “Bohemia,” an annual feature of the 
Pen and Pencil Club, held in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Thursday evening, was one of the most de- 
lightful affairs of the season. Zerola, the famous tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and Sara Bernhardt, lent addi- 
tional interest to the evening by their presence. 

Rene 

Concerning Perley Dunn. Aldrich’s recent success with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Philadelphia papers spoke 
as follows: 

Aldrich, 
delighted by his singing 


a singer of great artistic endowment, with a resonant 


dice, To hear Aldrich sing is to become 
convinced that there is infinitely more pleasure in listening to an 
artist who manipulates a small voice skillfully than in hearing a 
superb voice used without intelligence. The one indicates careful 
thought coupled with musicianly instinct, the other an utter lack 
of both attributes.—Philadelphia Record, December 22, 1910. 


\ldrich revealed the delicate refinement of his artistic method in 
in old French minuet and an aria from the opera of Eugene Diaz, 
‘Benvenuto Cellini.” Mr. Aldrich gave an object lesson in the 
skillful manipulation of a voice of most agreeable timbre rather 
than prodigious volume, proving thereby that effective singing does 
not have to be and his contribution to the program 
elicited the unequivocal tribute 
25, 1910. 


stentorian; 


of an encore.—Philadelphia Ledger, 


nner 


December 


Madame Narelle, who sang with John McCormack, the 
Irish tenor on Monday evening at the Academy of Mu- 








sic, is the possessor of a very beautiful ancient tara 
brooch, discovered in the recent excavations at the Kells, 
and presented to her by the Lord Mayor of Dublin in 
recognition of the concert she organized in Dublin for the 
benefit of the Boys’ Brigade there. 
Rene 
Henry Hotz, the well known basso, rendered effective 
work in the rendition of the “Holy City’ (Gaul) at Cal- 
vary Church, Tuesday evening. : 
Ree 
Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich read a most interesting pa- 
per before the Tuesday afternoon concert of the Matinee 
Musical Club on “Older Dance Forms,” from Coupe- 
rin’s ‘“‘Allemande” (1668) to the “Minuet” Patty Stair. 
The Ladies’ Philadelphia Sextet of strings assisted. 
ReRe 
The last meeting of the local biennial board of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, held at the house oi 
the president, Mrs. Thomas H. Fenton, was devoted to 
completing the program for the convention to be held in 
this city, March 27 to 31. The convention will be formally 
opened on Monday evening at a reception given to the 
visitors by the New Century Club: Tuesday, representa- 
tive concert at 2 p. m., Matinee Musical Club concert at 8 
p. m.; Wednesday afternoon, tour of the city with the Co- 
lonial Club and public school children’s session and dem- 
onstration through the courtesy of Mr. Pierson; Wed- 
nesday evening, concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(playing prize number); Thursday, 3 p. m., representa- 
tives’ concert, 8.15 p. m. concert by the Hahn Quartet, 
Treble Clef Club and Philadelphia soloists, prize chamber 
music work and compositions by Philadelphia composers ; 
Friday afternoon, at 3 o'clock, song recital by Perley 
Dunn Aldrich, followed by an informal reception, at 8 
p. m. entertainment by the Musical Art Club and Manu- 
script Music Society at Musical Fund Hall, compositions 
by Philadelphia composers. M. Q. 





IN MONTREAL'S MUSICAL REALM. 
Monrtrear, February 3, 1911 

The third concert by the Montreal Symphony Orchestra 
was given on January 27 in the Princess Theater. The 
program included overture, “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Mendelssohn; the allegro from Beethoven’s sixth 
symphony (Pastoral); “Prelude du Berger,’ Maquet; 
“Contemplation,” Ganne, and a gavotte by Gossec. Beatrice 
Fraser, contralto, of Montreal, and Emile Teranto, concert- 
master of the orchestra, were the soloists. The orchestra 
gave a splendid all round performance, and Conductor 
Goulet, .was generously rewarded with applause. Miss 
Fraser was in good voice and sang with beauty of tone 
quality and artistic phrasing “Sink Red Sun,” by Peigo, 
and “Der Schmied,” by Brahms. She was called out sev- 
eral times and was obliged to give an encore. She was 
presented with a handsome bouquet of flowers. Mr. Te- 
ranto gave a smooth and finished performance of rondo- 
capriccioso by Saint-Saéns, and also kad to give an encore. 
The management deserves credit for engaging local musi- 
cians as soloists; at the next concert on February 10 
O'Neil Phillips, one of our leading pianists, will be the 
assisting soloist. 

eRe 

A musical event of exceptional interest was the first 
Montreal appearance of the Flonzaley Quartet under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club at its regu- 
lar weekly meeting on Thursday morning last. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Quartet in G minor, op. 74, No. 3, 
Haydn; adagio from quartet in A major, op. 59, Emanuel 
Moor; Italian serenade, Hugo Wolf; quartet in F major, 
op. 59, No. 1, Beethoven. It is now five seasons since 
Montrealers have heard quartet playing of any importance, 
and it goes without saying that the work of the Flonzaleys 
was a rare treat. The performance as a whole came as 
close to perfection as is possible. The Beethoven quartet 
with its sublime adagio, was especially noble aad majestic. 
The performers were recalled before the audience many 
times in response to long and spontaneous applause. The 
house was completely sold out several days ahead, but ow- 
ing to a severe snowstorm yesterday many were unable to 
attend. There were, however, very few vacant seats in the 
hall. The principal officers for this season of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club are: President, Mrs. Shaw; first vice presi- 
dent, Miss Skelton; second vice president, Mrs. A. J. 
Brown; honorary secretary, Gertrude Hampson. 

n-ne 

Colonel Meighen sailed from New York on _ the 
Mauretania last Wednesday for Europe. Mr. Jeannotte, 
manager of the Montreal Opera Company, will join 
Colonel Meighen in Europe some time this month. Both 
will remain abroad for a considerable time engaging 
artists for next season’s grand opera. 

Harry B. Conn. 





The performance (“Orfeo”) under the direction of Mr 
Toscanini, had beauty and finish, and a dramatic potency 
that he carried through beneath the repose of style with 
which he interprets the score. It is notable for the at- 
mosphere that pervades it, for the poetic suggestiveness 
that is realized in it—New York Times. 
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Maud Morgan and Carl Play at Mrs. Vanderbilt’s Home. 








Maud Morgan, the celebrated harpist, and William C. 
Carl, the famous American organist, with a number of 
other artists united in a great concert Thursday afternoon 
of last week. Mrs. William K. Vanderbelt, Sr., opened her 
magnificent residence, corner of Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
second street for this widely advertised musicale, which 
was given far the benefit of the Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission Society. The tickets were $5. Many leaders of 
society as well as women prominent in philanthropic work 
York attended and the affair was voted a 
success. The principal artists heard in the 
As it was a charity 


in New 
complete 
program were cordially received. 
concert no extended criticism is required. The musical 
part of the program included numbers which were 
played earlier in the season at Mendelssohn Hall by Miss 
Morgan, Mr. Carl and the young. harpist who have ap- 
peared with the gifted harp soloist. 

The program for the afternoon follows: 
Duo, harp and organ, Loreley........... ...Oberthur 
Miss Morgan and Mr. Carl 


Solo, harp 
Petite Berceuse err ‘ Hasselmans 
Taliaferro Ford 
Believe Me if All.....ccccccocce ‘ ...-Arr. by Cheshire 
Marjorie McClintock 


MIME hc cccn ss acsaxvenses cnears Hasselmans 
Solo, harp, Minstrel’s Lament (Welsh). . Thomas 
Phoebe Arleig! 
Solo, harp— 
Coulin (Irish) iitectset bewd ante ....Cheshire 
Chenson Sane Paroles... .cccsccssccssscsccveceus's ...-Dubez 





anor Morgan Neely. 


Solo, piano, The Waves uabaee ta Moszkowski 
Bidkar Leeté 
Solo, harp— 
A Fairy Legend.......... Charles Oberthur 
SOME pc decbeunaccedtnes Edmund Schuecker 


» organ and harp, Legende (op. 122)... Fran Thome 
Miss Morgan and Mr. ¢ 


Reading, Excerpts from Shakespeare, with har 


3en Greet. 

. Weber 
(Arranged from Clavier Concert in C major by Maud Morgan.) 

Five harps and organ— 


Five harps and piano, Romanze (op. 11)... bith ceaees 


Handel 


Fe ae ee 
Mission Hymn ..... bas ‘ Handel 


(Arranged by Maud Morgan for this occasion.) 


Prominent among those who applauded the artists were: 
Jane Wallach, Margaret Rutherford, George P. Benjamin, 
Mrs. Romaine Brown, Mrs. Wilbur A. Bloodgood, Frank R. 
Ford, Helen Hicks, Mrs. H. G. Hollenberg, Mrs. Walter B. 
James; Archdeacon Nelson, Charlotte Lee Culpepper, of 
Richmond, Va.; Mrs. W. R. Reynolds, Mrs. Haslett McKim, 
Mrs. LeRoy King, Mrs. William Kingsland, Mrs. Robert 
Winthrop, Edith Bowdoin, Mrs. J. Lenox Banks, Mrs. C. 
Adolph Lowe, Mrs. Serymser, Cornelia Robb, Mrs. N. 
Thayer Robb, Mrs. Walter P. Bliss, Mrs. J. Hood Wright, 
Mrs. Auchmuty, Mrs. A. D. Kingsland, Mrs. George Bliss, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. C. H. Coster, Mrs. Henry A 
Coster, Temple Bowdoin, Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, J. 
Hampden Robb; Harriet Robb; Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, 
Blanche Potter, Mrs. J. H. Aldrich, Mrs. Paul Dana and 
Mrs. Percy R. Pyne. 





Paulo Gruppe Has Another Texas Triumph. 


Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch cellist, who appeared earlier in 
the season in the principal cities of Texas, was called back 
to that State to give an additional series of concerts. Thurs- 
day evening, January 26, in Dallas, he gave a recital under 
brilliant auspices, playing the following program: “Varia- 
tions Symphoniques,” Boellman; “Sicilienne,” Faure; noc- 
turne, Klengel; scherzo, Klengel; concerto, Lalo; adagio, 
Tartini; waltzer suite, Popper; “Allegro Appassionate,” 
Saint-Saéns. 

A criticism in the Dallas Daily Times of January 27 con 
tained this review of Mr. Gruppe’s splendid gifts: 





Music lovers in no inconsiderable number were given a positive 
treat at the Columbian Club last night in the recital of Paulo 
Gruppe, the young Dutch cellist, with Harriet Bacon MacDonald 
as accompanist. Gruppe is really the first cellist of note who has 
appeared here in some time, and perhaps as much for that reason 
as for any other the recital was enjoyed to the fullest. 

However, Gruppe, whose right to make capital of his nativity 
cannot be denied, is an artist What his nationality, he looks 





the part end more than acts He is a fair-haired, boyish-looking 
young man whose nimble fingers extract sounds from his instrument 


that are not only pleasing to those who appreciate them for their 





technicality, but also to those who know nothing of technic and the 
fine quality of bowing or fingering 

Gru is a musician who has rived.” He knows, too, the 
value of choosing numbers written especially for the instrument of 

i | is master. His first offering, Boellman’s ‘‘Variations 
Symphoniques,” has been heard by Dallas folk heretofore, but it 
nay be said with safety that last night’s execution was far superior. 
The young man’s bowing and fingering seems well-nigh perfect—he 
has a peculiar trick of suddenly shading down his long sweeping 
roke in some wailing passage until the mellow-toned instrument 
emits sounds which might have come from the tiniest of violins; 
he was last night alike effective in the selections which were 


pathetic and feeling, as in those which called for more brilliancy 
and dash. 
What seemed best to vlease his auditors was Popper’s ‘Waltzer 


Suite,” another number which was more than ordinarily familiar 
) those in attendance He was kind in the matter of encores, for 


there were many calls. 





\nd it is to be remarked that the cellist’s efforts were more than 
brilliantly brought out by the accompaniment of Mrs. MacDonald. 
If Gruppe is ‘a master of his instrument, the accompaniment is no 
less a mistress of the piano. Not once was there a fault, the two 
rusts apparently being en rapport to the end of perfect unison. 

A tour of several Southern cities and States is soon to be made 
by Mrs. MacDonald and Mr. Gruppe. 


Che Dallas Art Association took particular interest in 
the concert. The patronesses included Mesdames W. H. 
Abrams, Clarence B. Ashenden, Murrell Buckner, A. C. 
Bigger, Alex. Camp, J. J. Carnes, Arthur A. Everts, E. L. 
lippen, E. R. Fonda, Fielding, E. J. Gannon, George Gil- 
mour, S. J. Hay, Adolph Harris, Irvin Kramer, George K. 
Meyer, Seth Miller, R. H. Price, Joe Rucker, E. Dick 
Slaughter, Elihu Sanger, R. B. Stitchter, D. E. Waggoner, 
W. A. Watkin and C. C. Wright. 

January 31 Mr. Gruppe gave a recital in Van Buren, Ark. 
His February dates, past and future, include: February 1, 
Little Rock, Ark.; February 3, Shreveport, La.; February 
7, Baton Rouge, La.; February 8, New Orleans, La.; Feb- 
ruary 10, Montgomery, Ala.; February 15, Memphis, Tenn. 

In every city where this superb artist has played 
the verdict of the press and public is in accord. Many of 
his press notices have been reproduced in THe MusiIcar 





Courter. Today more notices are published from Phila- 


delphia, Kansas City, Mo., and Delaware, Ohio, as follows: 


The first appearance in this city of Paulo Gruppe, a young Dut 


cellist, was another interesting feature of the concert He appears 
to be scarcely more than eighteen years of age, and he showed re 
markable skill of execution in Boellman’s “Variations Sym 
phoniques” and in selections from Gabriel Faure and Saint-Saéns 





PAULO GRUPPE 


His rendering of Popper’s “Vito,” played as an encore, was perhaps 


his most enjoyable performance.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


One of the most enjoyable musical events of the season was the 
introduction to a representative Kansas City audience in Casino 
Hall last night of Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch cellist. 


A group of Locatelli numbers was an excellent opportunity f 
becoming acquainted with his technical and interpretative powers 
The adagio was an example of sustained rich tones, and in th 


minuet his double stopping would have been a fine achievement on 
a violin and was much more remarkable on the more exacting cello 
rhe purity of tone in the higher octaves was in evidence in this 
number when harmonics and stopped notes ran in almost indistin- 
guishable sequence. Mr. Gruppe, with Miss Simmons at the piano, 
gave an impressive reading of Grieg’s A minor sonata, which could 
only have been improved by a little more subordination of the piano 
part.—Kansas City Times-Star. 


Not often are the artists’ recitals of the School of Music given 
by such youthful musicians as was the one Thursday evening 
Paulo Gruppe, the young cellist, won many admirers by his excellent 
work, The audience showed hearty appreciation of the work done 





55 





xy Mr. Gruppe last night. His program was one admirably selecte 


for the occasion and the numbers were given in a most artist) 
nannecr, 

Mr. Gruppe seemed to have mastered the art of bringing 
exquisite tone and expression from his instrument. His interpreta 
tion was rare, and he carried his audience with him throughout the 
program. His technical ability was well brought out in the heavier 


numbers, while his artistic musical temperament was show n th 
quieter and lighter pieces.—Gazette, Delaware, Ohio 


John Barnes Wells’ Maine Tour. 


John Barnes Wells returned to New York this week 
from a highly successful tour in Maine as soloist with 
William R. Chapman. The following notices will be read 
with interest by Mr. Wells’ admirers, who keep in touch 
with the young tenor’s progressive career 





It is not too much to say that Mr. Wells made a pronounced hit 
with the audience. He has a beautiful, pure tenor, and his manner 
of singing the ballads, which comprised the greater t of his 
selections, was delightfully pleasing Lewistor Me., Sun, January 
17, 1911. 

Mr. Wells opened with singing magnificently the aria from “La 
Boheme,” but among his numerous numbet ballads and oth 


j 


lighter melodies predominated and he did tl 





though he himself were enjoying it The a 





ence was unlimited.—Bath, Me., Daily Times, 


Mr. Wells sprang into instant popularity at the very opening of 
the program with the aria, “La Boheme,” by Puccini What appeals 
it once to 2 layman is his wonderfully clear enunciation, which 


never for a moment dropped, whether pouring forth all the volun 
of his voice or holding his hearers rapt with the most atte 





pianissimo.—Waterville Morning Sentinel, January 20, 19 





John Barnes Wells was the first to appear and at once became 


favorite. 





His beautifully clear nor was e& pleasing wheth 
in some simple popular selection or the more difficult and ! 
classical selections He responded to several encores wit g 





selections.—Bangor Commercial, January 24, 


Mr. Wells had the first numbers, giving th a from La B 


and Rubinstein’s “Since First I Met You.” There ha 


heme’ 
been many tenor singers in Bangor in the past, but few of them 


have worked their way into Bangor hearts more than Mr. Wells 
He has a remarkably sweet and powerful tenor that is heard to t 
farthermost corners of the hall and at the same time is most « 


pressive Bangor, ,Me., Daily Commercial, Janua git 


Oscar Seagle to Tour America Next Season. 


Oscar Seagle, who is to tour America next season und 
the management of Charles Wagner, of St. Paul, is on 
Paris 


of the most popular singers in Adheaume ce 
Cheirgue, critic for the Paris New York Herald, said of 
him last year when he sang with the Philharmonics 

“He has a very beautiful voice and his diction and mus 
ca! expression are exceedingly clear and intelligent. Hi 
giits place him above the concert stage and would make 
of him a brilliant operatic singer.” 

Pierre Veber calls him ‘a baritone gifted with a v 
absolutely remarkable.” 

Fabian, critic of the Figaro, says: “A brilliant singer, 
beautiful voice.” 


Isidore de Lara, composer of “Sanger,” ‘“Messaline 
etc., added: “One of the most beautiful voices in Paris.’ 

Jean de Reszké’s opinion, “A magnificent voice of pur 
baritone suality under perfect control 


Gisela Trio Success in Boston. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Boston, Mas I ary 
The Gisela Weber Trio had a triumph this afternoon 1 
Steinert Hall. A large and enthusiastic audience was in 
attendance > 


Alexander Heinemann Soloist for Volpe Concert. 


Alexander Heinemann, the renowned German lieder 
singer, is to be the soloist at the third subscription conceit 
of the Volpe Symphony Society, Sunday afternoon, Fe 
ruary 12. 


Lois Fox Managed by E. S. Brown. 


Lois Fox, the soprano, who has become known for her 
unique program, is being managed by the E. S. Brown 


Concert Direction. 





A Fort Dodge church once gave a charity concert where 
the best talent volunteered—the city’s leading singers, elo 
cutionists and actors. 

At the end of the concert the chairman went up t 
the organ loft and said to the little boy in patched clothes, 
who had blown the organ: 

“Well, Freddie, what do we owe you for your work 
this evening?” 

The little boy looked at the chairman in genuine aston 
ishment. 

“Why, sir,” he said, “didn’t the rest of t! lent give 


their services?”—Detroit Free Press 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, February 5, 1911. 
in music as in life—one must needs 


romance 
go to sunny Italy the blue vault of heaven 
canopies a iand peopled with the picturesque descendants 
of a decayed civilization whose heritage in art is a tradi- 


There 


tion, and whose means of expression, an atmosphere 
Never was this so truly apparent as in the program of 
[talian music given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
the pair of concerts last week. The program opened 
he Sgambati symphony in D, a work new to this 

id, in fact, not in the concert repertory of any of 

the orchestras of this country. The symphony is a fine 


example of the romantic in music. If it has a program it 
must be one without a tinge of sadness for the whole work 
There are, to be sure, 


reathes only buoyant happiness. 
places in it where one can, by a stretch of the imagina- 
tion, conjure up a pensive mood. But it would never get 


nuch beyond that point for it is all too lovely—in color 
outline and to create a somber atmosphere for 
than a fleeting moment. From first to last the sym 
phony is a thing of beauty in which no attempt seems to 
iave been made to arouse deep emotions. Lovely themes 
me another in rapid succession and even in the 
working out portions the counterpoint is a multiplicity of 
that often have no connection with the main themes 
While the style is strictly modern—in the 


texture 


more 


= 


need 


ense that the entire orchestra is treated from the view 
point of color—and the counterpoint is thoroughly poly 
phonic, the symphony has none of the ring of modernism 
bout it. It has the sound of having been built on tradi- 


tion and expressed in atmosphere, rather than having been 

mposed on conviction and expressed through individ- 
lhe work is divided into five movements—allegro, 

lante, scherzo, romanza, allegro. The romanza, which 
is like a prelude to the finale, is one of the loveliest things 
ild wish to hear, though it is the least symphonic 
The other numbers on the program 


lity 


yvernents 


werture “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” by Sinigaglia, 


were tl 
t overture to Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” the “Che 
Gelida Manina” aria from Puccini’s “La Boheme,” and 
the “Celeste Aida” aria from Verdi’s “Aida.” Popular 
interest centered in the Sinigaglia overture. This is no 
rdinary work built on conventional lines, but strikes one 
much after the modern German school—depicting 
gram and doing it with striking emphasis. As to the 
‘rogram for this overture one has only to read Goldini’s 
medy of the same name and then apply his own inven 


f interpretation. It is, of course, the 


matter 


story of the foolish quarrels of a foolish people, but as 
all quarrels are foolish and all people engaged in them 
more or less ditto, the music can become quite personal 
and real instructive. It all depends on how one looks on 
it. The soloist was Daniel Beddoe. His offering was 
well received—nay, more, he was called on for an encore 
and gave the familiar tenor aria from “Pagliacci” by way 
of appeasing the multitude. While Mr. Stokovski’s read- 
ing of all the numbers was delightful his interpretation of 
the hackneyed Rossini overture was particularly note- 
worthy. Evidently Mr. Stokovski believes that nothing be- 
comes hackneyed if it is properly presented. And that is 
exactly true; but then, not everyone can take an old worn 
out number like this overture and infuse so much virility 
in it as to make it sound like a new piece, and as often 
as Mr. Stokovski is able to do that we are perfectly will- 
ing to listen. 
RRR 

Che Springer Opera Club gave a performance of Gou- 
nod’s “Mirella” in the Odeon Tuesday night. The com- 
pany, under the direction of Albino Gorno, had the assist 
ance of an orchestra of forty, and the performance was as 
thoroughly enjoyable as if it had been done by profession- 
als) The Springer Opera Club, let it be understood, is 
an amateur organization composed exclusively of students 
in the operatic classes of the College of Music—young 
men and women ranging from eighteen to twenty-one or 
three years of age, and when one stops to consider that 
this opera was put on in real professional style it can be 
understood that the club is far out of the ordinary, both in 
its membership and in its accomplishments. From first to 
last there was not a wrong entrance, not a moment’s hesi- 
tation, not a word of prompting and there was sufficient 
throughout to hold the attention of even blasé 
theatergoers. The entire cast was splendid but the work 
of Herman Gantvoort was especially good. Gantvoort is 
a young chap, a baritone without much voice as yet but 
enough so that his work is smooth, and he has a wealth 
of temperament. He was a bit swaggering, perhaps, but 
then, he was the nearest to the real thing on the stage. He 
over acted a trifle, all the others under acted so far that 
they will require a lot of experience to give them the ease 
and confidence which Gantvoort has at once. Norma Hark 
and Ida Hoerner were at times quite dramatic and at all 
times were absolutely certain of their entrances. Their 
work was very enjoyable though Miss Hark could stand 
a littie of the Belasco treatment to advantage. James 
Herrod, tenor, seems destined to be a big man on the con- 
cert stage—perhaps also in opera. His voice is simply 
immense, he has the figure for big work, and he is en- 
tirely at ease behind the footlights. Others in the cast 
were: Alma Beck, Ethel Diggs, Margaretta Lindsey, Leo 
Ullrich, and Robert Thuman. 


Rene 
The Cincinnati Orchestra leaves tomorrow for a week's 
tour in Ohio and Indiana. Concerts will be given in 
Columbus, Logansport, Bloomington, Indianapolis and 
Hamilton. The out of town concerts of this orchestra are 
growing. in importance with each returning visit of the 
organization to the cities in which it has appeared. 
nee 
\ delightful chamber music concert was that of Wednes- 
day evening in Memorial Hall when the Heermann-Adler- 
Trio was heard in its third concert of the season. 
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College of Music of Cincinnati 
The School with the Highest Artistic Standards 
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nent teachers. College has its own Orchestra, 
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Delaware, Ohio ......... Nov. 18 Gumte. BEaD. ccceccee Jan, 4 | Terre Haute, Ind........ Feb. 23 
Hamilton, Ohio........ Nov. 19 ichita, Kans...... Jan. 25-2 

Columbus, Ohio....... Nov. 28 | Kansas City, Mo. ...... Jan. 27 Columbus, Obie ...... Mar. 6 
Akron, Ohio ..........4 Nov. 29 | Columbus, Ohio.......... Feb. 6| Pittsburgh, Pa.. - Mar. 7 
Detroit, Mich.......... Nov. 30 | Logansport, Ind ........ — 7 | Cleveland, Ohio. .-Mar. 8 
Indianapolis, Ind...... Dec. 1 | Bloomington, Ind........ eb. 8 : ...Mar. 20 
Dayton, Ohio........... Dec. § | Indianapolis, Ind......... Feb. 9 Peer i 
Columbus, Ohio....Jan. 9, 1911 | Hamilton, Ohio.......... Feb. 10 | Toledo, seeeeeree ee Mare 
Dayton, Ohio...........- Jan. 10 | Dayton, Ohio............ Feb. 21 | Detroit, Mich............Mar. 23 
Address: 629 Union Trust Building » e Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The program consisted of the Schubert trio in E flat, op. 
100, the Brahms trio in B, op. 8 (revised version), and six 
songs for contralto sung by Helen Hinkle. The contrast 
between the Schubert and the Brahms trios was so marked 
as to call for comment from the many and, strange as it 
may seem, the Brahms number was greeted with a great 
deal more enthusiasm than the other. What a wealth of 
melody and harmonic gorgeousness there is in this great 
work of Brahms, and how attenuated the Schubert trio 
seems in comparison. Both trios were given a lucid and 
satisfying performance, though it must be said that the en- 
semble was not impeccable. Miss Hinkle’s contribution 
received an enthusiastic encore and the artist herself an 
armful of roses. Memorial Hall is one of the most 
beautiful little chamber music halls the write? has had the 
pleasure of seeing. It is built on the order of a small 
theater with a balcony, seats 600 people and is decorated 
most artistically. Nearly every seat was taken for this 
concert. 
RRrer 
The String Orchestra of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music was heard in concert under the direction of Cheva- 
lier Pier Adolfo Tirindelli Thursday evening in Conserva- 
tory Concert Hall. This orchestra consists of forty young 
men and women and is made up almost exclusively of 
Conservatory pupils. There are sixteen firsts, fourteen sec- 
onds, four violas, four cellos and two contrabass, and with 
the exception of the bass and one viola ail the members 
come from the Conservatory. The program consisted of 
the first movement of the Haydn symphony in D, op. 98, 
No. 1; ballade and polonaise for violin and orchestra by 
Vieuxtemps: “Spheren Musick,” from a Rubinstein quar- 
tet, valse triste by Sibelius, “Joy and Tears” by Tirindelli, 
first movement of the Scharwenka piano concerto in F 
minor, and Herold’s overture to “Zampa.” All the num- 
bers, including the accompaniments to the ballade and 
polonaise and the piano concerto were especially arranged 
for string orchestra by Chevalier Tirindelli. The work of 
this band is little short of marvelous. It has none of the 
qualities of amateurishn: ss about it, but gives one the im- 
pression of long hard training under a severe master— 
the tone being full and sustained, the tempi elastic, and 
the nuances subtle and delightful. While every number 
was a triumph, the accompaniment work showed off the 
orchestra to the best advantage. Helen Portune, who 
played the ballade and polonaise is only twel.e years old, 
but she played this number with absolute understanding 
and faultless technic. The accompaniment never intruded, 
though the entire orchestra was used. Alma Betscher, a 
young woman of eighteen, played the Scharwenka num- 
ber and seemingly played it as she willed. For this accom- 
paniment the orchestra was reduced to thirty. Really, 
though it must not be called an accompaniment, for the 
concerto is symphonic in character and the orchestra score 
is, seemingly, as important and as well worked out as the 
piano part. It was a rare performance by both soloist and 
orchestra and confirms the writer in the opinion expressed 
a few weeks ago that this is the greatest contribution to 
piano literature since the Brahms second concerto. The 
hall was filled to the last seat with a fashionable audience 
and standees to the number of over a hundred filled aisles 
and lobby. 
2aa 
The second “pop” concert of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra was given in the Grand Theater last Sunday 
afternoon before another capacity audience. The program 
was made up of the Dvorak “Carneval Overture,” the 
Sibelius “Valse Triste,” the Chopin piano concerto in E 
minor, the Grieg “Peer Gynt” suite, Kaiser marsch by 
Wagner, “Serenata” for piano by Hans Huber, the Liszt 
fifteenth Hungarian rhapsody for piano solo. The audience 
was again alive with enthusiasm for the work of the 
orchestra and demonstrated in no uncertain manner their 
appreciation of Mr. Stokovski’s finished performance. 
Especially satisfying was the “Valse Triste’ and the 
“Kaisermarsch.” Hans Richard was the soloist and played 
the concerto as well as his solo numbers with elegance 
and grace. 
zee 
The String Quartet of the College of Music: gave its first 
concert Friday evening in the Odeon before a splendid 
audience. The program consisted of the Haydn quartet 
op. 77, No. 2; Handel sonata in E major for violin and 
piano, and quartet op. 18, No. 5, by Beethoven. The con- 
cert was thoroughly enjoyed, all the numbers being given 
with splendid taste. Adele Westfield accompanied Henry 
Ern in the sonata. 
re RR 


In speaking of the symphony program last week the 
local papers commented on the fact that three of the com- 











SYMPHONY FRANZ X. ARENS. Director 
CONCERTS 4th Orchestral Concert 

Carnegie, March 26, 3.15 P. M. 

WAGNER PROGRAM 
MacDowell Chorus, 200 Members 
Kurt Schindler, Conductor 
Tickets 1S 25. 35 and 50 cents. Boxes 50 and 75 cents. 

At 32 Union Sq. (Stuy. 3382). A. LENALIE, Mgr. 
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posers—Sgambati, Puccini and Sinigaglia—were living. 
Further comment might be added to the effect that if 
Puccini writes many more operas like “The Girl of the 
Golden West” he is likely to become one of ceadest living 
Rossini is the liveliest dead composer whom 
we have met in a long time. En passant it might be men- 
tioned that Sgambati was gathered to his fathers some 


composers. 


time since. 
RRR 

Would it not be a good thing to adopt a rule of “no 
during concerts? Usually right in the most im- 
pressive part of a composition some one gets an irre- 
sistable tickling sensation in the throat, with the result 
that a disconcerting series of explosive cackles follows. It 
was a particularly flagrant case at the “pop” concert last 
Sunday, when it came in just as the audience was holding 
its breath and listening to the faint final tones of the 
“Valse Triste.” 


coughing” 





nner 
Hans Richard, the distinguished pianist, who 
achieved a notable triumph by his performance of the Chopin 
=. minor concerto with the Cincinnati Sympnony Orchestra 
ast Sunday will next be heard with the Symphony Orches- 
tra at Columbus, Monday evening, February 6, when he 
will play the C mincr concerto ot Schytté 
nRe 
Frederic Shailer Evans, for the past 
identified with the artist 
Conservatory of Music, and during that time one of the 


strongest forces and leading spirits in mvsical matters in 


Swiss 


score of years 
department of the Cincinnati 


his city, has arranged to give an evening of ensemble 
music, Wednesday, February 15, on which occasion he will 
have associated with him Bernard Sturm, violinist; Julius 
Sturm, cellist; Carl Wunderle, violinist. and Max Schultz, 
viola. The program will consist of two large works, the 
quartet op. 41 of Saint-Saéns, and the quintet op. 44 of 
Schumann. 
neRre 

Theodor Bohlmann will present a number of his artist 
pupils in a program of piano concertos at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, Monday evening, February 13. 

Oscar Hatca HAWLEY. 


Helena Lewyn Delights Detroit. 


Helena Lewyn, the pianist, 


erts, and her successes have heen recorded in THe Must- 





yed at numerous con 


Courter. Last month Miss Lewyn added one more 


1 


triumph to her list by 
the Detroit String Quartet 


her playing in Detroit, Mich., with 
Che following criticisms are 
from the Detroit Journal and News of January 19: 

\ remarkable display of technical skill was given at the Detroit 
Stri Quartet concert in Te le Beth-I yesterday afternoon ky 
Helena Lewyn, a pretty and intellectual Texas girl of twenty, who 








died under Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and great European 

‘ asters. 
Br e, dexterity and limpidity of tone marked the playing of 
y< pianist. She gave pieces of great velocity and bristling 
difficulties in a ner that suggested nonchalant ease. Rip- 
nies flowed from her facile fingers in enchanting variety 
vith truly irresistible das} The only regret was that the 
1 no one adequately to gauge the poetic side of 





er temperament. It is to be hoped that Detroit may hear Miss 
Lewy n recital and that she n give some of the soulful Chopin 


said to inte t so feelingly. 





1 


es selected by Miss Lewyn for her local debut were Cho- 





in G minor, the Schubert-Liszt “Gretchen am Spinn 





elssohn’s “‘Wedding March and Dance of the Elves.” 
I The spin 


Remarkat colorful she made t Chopin show piece. [ 


of notes was a triumph of vir- 


ked the Mendelssohn march, 


imber with its cascad 
fine regard fc 


so 





eated iginality as to redeem it from 


y ciations Suggestive of Madame Careno is her ability 





s with murmuring ftness and ringing loudness 


iron could stand t tension of the three numbers 
iccession. If Miss Lewyn can accomplish so much at 
future ought to see her Careno’s shoes. 
Miss Lewyn and the Quartet gave Dvorak’s quintet in A major, 
h 


»vements of which make exacting demands on the piano. 





the Dvorak quintet in A major, which was played with Helena 

piano, the players subordinated their work to the 
loist ar formed an artistic musical background for the broad 
ketching of the pianist 


\ ] t Miss Lewyn played a Chopin waltz, “Gretchen am 


Schubert-Liszt) and the wedding march from Mendels 
for ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Detroit News 
The Gray Norns. 


By Epwin MARKHAM 





you bring in your sacks, Gray Girls? 
ind and sorrow.” 
that mist that behind you whirls? 


Che souls of tomorrow.” 


What are those shapes on the windy coasts? 
dead souls going.” 
vhat are those loads on the backs of the ghosts? 
he seed of their sowing!” 
—Vendanta Magazine. 


did your first stage appearance go?” 
snlendidly 


] 


When T sang the first verse the audience 
‘Fine!’ And after I’d finished they yelled ‘Im- 
prisonment !’””—Pearson’s Weekly. 


THE MUSICAL 


OBITUARY 


John A. Norris. 


John A. Norris, for twenty-five years organist of Christ 
died at Mercy Hos 
pital in that city Friday morning of last week from blood 


COURIER 








Reformed Episcopal Church, Chicago, 


poisoning At his bedside when he passed away was his 
niece, Mrs. J. E wife of the New York concert 
manager. 


Irancke, 


Mr. Norris was born in New Hampshire sixty-four years 
ago. He gained recognition as a musician while organist 
at a church in New York. He also won fame as a com- 
poser. As a young man he composed an operetta entitled 
“The Electrical Doll,” 
Daniels in the leading part and Mr 


which was presented with Frank 
Norris as the con- 





JOHN A. NORRIS. 


Later he formed a choir in Boston, in which Lil 
lian Nordica began her great musical career 


ductor. 


The deceased musician was the vice president of the 
Smith, Barnes & Strohber Piano Company, of Chicago, and 
was one of the most widely known men in the piano trade 
of this country. 

Mr. Norris was ill for a week, and when Mrs. Norris, 
who was in New York, received a telegram informing her 
of her husband’s condition she at once hurried on to Chi- 
cago. The funeral services in that city last Sunday after- 
noon were conducted by Bishop Cheney, of Christ Church. 
The remains were sent East for interment. 


Edward Thurnau. 


Edward Thurnau, who was the financial manager of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra during the life of Mr. Thomas. 
died in Denver, Col., February 1. Mr. Thurnau at one tim: 
published a trade paper and later was associated with the 
advertising departments of various Eastern magazines. He 
was a graduate of the University of Michigan 


W. Jj. Jefferson. 
founder of the Jefferson Theater Pr 


W. J. 


gram Company, Chicago, died last 


Jefferson, 
lhursday in that city 
at the residence of his son, Ralph Jefferson. He was sev 
B. H 
Jefferson, advertising manager of Lyon & Healy; W. T 
Jefferson and Ralph Jefferson, president of the Jefferson 


enty-one years old and is survived by three sons 


Theatre Program Company, and one daughter, Mae FE. Jef 
ferson. The funeral was held last Saturday, and the in 


terment took place at Oakwoods Cemetery, Chicago 


Jan Koert. 


Jan Koert, the Dutch violinist, died in Atlantic City last 
Thursday, February 2. The late Mr. Koert, when he came 
to this country some years ago, played as soloist at con- 
certs under Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl and other con 


ductors. For a time he filled the post of concertmeister in 
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several orchestras He was widely known in Paris and 


Brussels 
Leslie K. Storrs. 
The death of Leslie K. Storrs, a well known attorn 
of Boston, at his home in Jamaica Plain on Tuesday, Janu 





ary 31, was a serious blow to his many friends among mu 
sical and business circles. Mr. Storrs was for several 
years a member of the Handel and Haydn Society 
elected secretary of that organization in May, 1909. ‘Tha 


and was 


this selection was a wise one was evident by the good work 
he had acomplished even in this brief period of tim 


SUNDAY CONCERTS IN CHICAGO. 
Curcaco, DL, February ) 
rhe inclemency of the weather did not keep away any 
admirers of Francis Macmillen, considering that the larg 
Studebaker Theater was packed to the doors to greet the 
famous American violinist, who gave his first recital of 


this season under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, 1 
a program both interesting and remarkable by its catholicity 
clientelle not only from 


lovers, but even 


Francis Macmillen draws his 
imong the music students and music tl 


laymen and society folks are among his patrons, and at 


today’s recital the enthusiasm manifested by the differer 
elements which constituted his audience would seem t 
} 1 


forbode another rec by this artist under the same 





agement 

Mozart’s andante and rondo opened the program and 
exquisitely rendered The Bach chaconne was played wit 
remarkable virtuosity After this Macmillen brought tl 
audience to its feet, recalling the artist time after time until 


an encore was given, and 


from then on to the last num 

each selection had to be repeated or a new one adde 
to the original program [he violinist then sang as few 
singers ever did the Schubert-Wilhelm) Ave Maria 
followed by 
Rondo Capriccioso” and both won for its interpreter 

Theate 


sharp minor concluded this extr 


which was Saint-Saéns “Introduction and 


ovation seldom witnessed in the Studebaker 


Ernst’s concerto in F 
wdinary program 


at Turner Hall Martin Ballman proved popul 
: , 


conducting his own henefit concert before a capacit 


He won his customary success RENE Deveit 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Pip« 
church; excellent order; cost, $750; price, $150; need 
room. William B, Boyd, 350 West Eighty-fifth strect, 
New York 


organ suitable for house or smal! 


WANTED 


WANTED—Information regarding the present wher: 
abouts of Emma Ellen Martin, who sang in concert i 
America scme vears ago under the name of Mddam 
Martino Campobello. Address, M. E. H., care of Mu 
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PROMINENT BARITONE, with ten years’ teaching and 
choir experience, desires location in connection with 
college or school after May 1st. Southern city preferred 

Best of references. Address, “Baritone,” care Musica! 


CouRIER 





STUDIO TO LET 
studio on part time during the week to a teacher of 


A vocal teacher desires to sublet her 


Located in a good neighborhoed in New 
Address 


piano or violin. 
York City. 
Courier. 


“Studio,” care of MusIcaL 





WANTED—A vocal teacher with European experience 
desires to locate with some conservatory of music in the 
United States. One of the larger cities preferred. Ad 
dress “Vocalist,” care of Musica Courter. 





Singers wanted to fill positions in caoirs and 


WANTED 
opera companies, quartets and choruses, et in the lead 
ing cities of the United States Applicants please stat 
experience and give ames of instructors. Address 


“R. S.C.” care of Musica Courtes 





WANTED—A prominent agency has been esked to 


three openings in chrrch choirs. Two tenors and onc 


soprano are wanted. Applicants please stat: salary ex 











pected. Address, “Agency,” care ot Musicat Courter 
VIRGINIA SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN, ATTENTION 
A piano and voice teacher of exy lesires 
locate in Virginia or in Washingt Is able to dire 
women’s choruses and pl lirect the choir and a 


sume a position rganist. Will also teach the Sr 


ish language Address \ + care M ICAL © 
after April and until May 15. 
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SOPRANO 
Pupils 
voice 


OLIVER = 


ELIZABETH PILLOW 
Seath Side Stadio: 
6200 WASHINGTON AVERUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





WYCOFF 22: 





VOLNEY L. MILLS 


TENOR 


Grand Forks -«- - N.D. 


PAUL W. McKAY 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 
Address: 2957 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lil. 


SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID | E 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Pine Art Bide. 5219 Hibberd Ave.. Chicago, til. 


ALBERT BORROFF |: 








504 Kimball Hal BASS Chicago, ili. 
K @ 2 oR S Christiaan-Violinist 
Eleanor Planist 

Instruction 
TRIO-QUARTETT 


LUCIEN 
SCHMIT 


Young Virtaese Cellist 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


ADORESS: 


_™ East 58th Street 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 


351 West 7th Street 





Hew York 














Connected with 
Mr, Charles 
Frohman's Empire 
Thestre and 
Companies 

Its exceptional facilities and complete 
organization have made it the recog- 
nized leading Institution for dramatic 
training in this country. 

BOARD OP TRUSTEES 
Franxurn H. Sarcent, President 
Danie. Frouman Joun Drew 
Avucustus Tuomas Benjamin F. 
For catalogue and information, apply te 
The SECRETARY, Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 











Roeper 














AML == 





MYRTLE rR. LEE 
COLORATURA MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

Song Recitals, Clubs, Teaching. Graduate of Stern 

Conservatory of Music, under Blanche Corelli. 

Phone. Normal 1872. 419 Fine Arts, Chicago. 


t ZUKOWSKY 


Russian Violin Virtuo 
x. —~ and Soloist With Thomas Orchestra Pepllraccetas 
9 Pine Arts Building. Chicago, Il 


WHITE ‘LONGMAN 


a1 East 53d St., pee ne om 4 Hyde Park 3945 


KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 


PIANIST 
Houston -«- ° ° ° 





mn 
R 


Texas 





SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue - Chicago, itl. 


FRANK WALLER (ccompaust 


Organist Memorial Church of Christ 
Phene, Drexel 2361 629 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, IIL, 


M 
A 
B 
E 


* MIDDLETON 


BASS 
R 4073 Kenmore Avenue. - Chicago. Il! 


MARY A. COX 


VIOLINIST 
American Conservatory, Kimball Hall Bullding 
Residence Phose, 3562 Hyde Park Chi Chicago, Ills, ills. 








Theory 














ever WILLIAMS Bass | aon eee Re 
Carver Bass Concerts, Recitals, Teaching. 
agement: SAM’L 8. er 1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
a... Building = . = Ch’cago Telephone, Evanston 318 
WALTER SPRY S LUTIGER GANNON 
ERT PIAN 
Birecter, woltees i — Scheol, Fine Arts ae Chicage, Ill. E 715 Kimball + ggg apa Chicago 








Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Address: ese erdkevent Bullatne, Chicago, Ill. 
STEINWAY PIANO U 


James Stephen MARTIN 


Vacant tnatenet tion puted 
net Street ttsbur 
Studios: { $30 Niven Bullding ; “= 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Theory and Composition 
LEIPSIC HAYDNSTRASSE 3 


THEODORA STURKOW 











™ Jennerte Loupon ScHooLot Music 


Special Course fer Children—Advanced Pup'is 
Chicago, Ill 


629 Pine Arts Bullding - - 


FOLDING 

VALISE 
PRACTICE 
KEYBOARD 


WRITE FOR CATALO® AND PRICES 


THE A, L.WHITE MPG. CO.2"% Eugene 
$100 REWARD 


The Publishers of the well known AMERICAN 
HISTORY and ENCYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC will 
pay One Hundred Dollars for the arrest and con 
viction of one F. K. Thompson, alias F. K. 
Arthur, R. A. Adams or G. S. Hall, who is de- 
frauding music teachers and professionals by of- 
ake American Encyclopedia and History 








ferin 
of Music at a ridiculously low price for cash in 
advance. “Thompson” is medium height, dark 


hair, dark prominent eyes. Very smooth talker. 
Nervous manner. Last heard of in West Virginia. 
A warrant is out for Thompson. If approached, 
report at once to your police department, and 
notify by wire Montgomery, Hart & Smith, At 
torneys, Chicago, II. 





ANGLIA RIDER POSSAR 


PIANIST 


Permanent Address: 


Philharmonie, Berlin, Germany 





LEOPOLD KRAME 


CONCERTMEISTER with the CHICAGO GRAND 
OPERA COMPANY, for many years CONCERT- 
MEISTER with the THOMAS ORCHESTRA, 


wit! accept violin pupils beginning 15th May in WAIDHOPEN AN DER THAYA, NEAR VIENNA, 


Address: LEOPOLD KRAMER, 
KRAMER, Kel Weinberge bel Prag, Pstroska 3. 


sgteeeeneen Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa, or WILHELM 











PRISCILLA CARVER 


PIANIST, ENSEMBLE 
PLAYER and TEACHER 
256 Central Ave., Highland Park, Wl. 
Phone Highiaad Park 1044 





STUDIOS 


DRAMATIC 


RY D ES Fr Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Cuartorre GUERNSEY 


Recently returned from Italy 


Opera, Concerts and Oratorio 
Address: 127 West 58th Street New York City 


f£SALMON 


V Ptano Instruction 
E Lecture Recitals 
he (Russian Music ) 
STUDIO: 834 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel., 1350 Columbus 
(Boston. Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays) 


SHERWOOD 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 
Highest Standard of Artistry. 


Concert 
Sig. ANTONIO FROSOLONO, Se2<<x', 
712 Pine Arts Building 
Management: MME. FROSOLONO 
1227 B. 44th Place, Chicago, ill, "Phone Drexel 5079 


CONCERT. ORG ANIST 
Address: SIUM! TEMPLE. INDIANA AVERUE  CUICAGO, HLL. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Bullding * 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Gow in its MEW HOME Facing the Lake Freat Park 
The finest building of its kind in the world. Val- 
uation $1,000,000.00. Housing the largest of all 
institutions of Musical Learning. 
Containing ZIEGFELD HALL An Ideal Auditorium 
ALL BRANCHES OF 
Acting Expression 
Opera MUSIC Modern Languages 
Acquisitions to the Faculty: 
ANTOR FOERSTER—The Eminent Pianist and aa of Berlie 
ALEXANDER a hal mar Violinist 
MAURICE DEVRIES—The & Voc 
=. ey —_ Grand Opera aed Setroveltton 
Opera few Yo 
Founded 1867 
Dr. F. Z. ZIEGFELD, President 
New Chicago Musical College Building, 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard, Ch 
CATALOG MAILED FREE 


MAY HAMAKER 
: HARRIS, Jr. 


136 West 44th Street, . . __ Yerk, N Y. 


FINNEGA 


EUGENE BERNSTEIN 























Mr. Sherwood has received the highest endorse- 
ment of Paderewski, Leschetizky, Moszkowski, 
Sauer and others. 

Faculty includes: Piano, WILLIAM H. SHER- 
WOOD, GEORGIA KOBER; Organ and Theory, 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beresford; 
Violin, Antonio Frosolono; Public School Music, 
Wm. ApMadoc; Dramatic Art, Winnifrede W. 
Just and others. 

For catalogue address W. KELLER, Sec’y. 


SOPRANO 


Returned from Europe 
Pupils accepted 


135 West 104th Street, New York 
TEL. 2935 RIVERSIDE 


TEN on 


Recital, Concert. 
Oratorio 


TaWwon 
Seleist St. Patrick's Cathedral 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
3167 BROADWAY 
5145-J. Morningside 


253 West ane Street 





lcago 
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KIMBALL RAGNA LIN Oe vee olay 
HALL SOPRANO PIANIST and COACH The Eugene Berustein Trio 





YOCU 


|>rizma 


PIANIST 


Direction: MARC LAGEN 
434 Pifth Avenue New York 





ETTA EDWARDS 


Formerly of Boston 


Voice Culture and Repertoire 
in Los Angeles until May, 1911 





Ghristian HANSEN 


Formerly Leading Boston Grand Opera Tenor Soloist 


TENOR 


Address P. Doucet 


253 W. 44th St., New York 
Phone, 5234 Bryant 





haps 


‘-NARELLE 


IRISH BALLADIST 
ADDRESS: 
om INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





| FAY CO 


Entire Season 
Booked 





Ri) SOPRANO 





ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 


rooms 
dents ofall countries 


Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
[he course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
ll stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 


ypera 
i ature and esthetics. 


ectus in English or German sent gratis on 


on at THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


cl amber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


On application. 


OR. ROENTSCH 


TENOR Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist 


Teachers of Singing and Piano 
600-601-602 Steinway Hall 


BERGEY 22: 
KURSTEINER 


gontz School, Philadelphia 
Piano and Theory “The best seit p have ever known.”—Frances G. Bennett, Prin. 


Assistant to Telchmulier, Leipzig CLENDENNING HOTEL, 202 WEST 103d STREET Tel., 3510 River. 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent oe the following might be mentioned: 
Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garw Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf W. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scloutl Theory—A. Weldig, Arthur Olat vanderaen, 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, David D. Duggan, — School Musio—O. E. 
Ra _ Linne, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John School of fas na fa... — 
Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. a. aa aor aie re 


THE AUDITORIUM HOTEL 


Michigan Boulevard and Congress Street, Chicago 
For twenty years the leading hotel of the city, will be carefully 
maintained in that Leading Position by its NEW MANAGEMENT 
| which went into effect October 1,1909. Upward of $300,000 have been 
expended for improvements, new plumbing, decorations and furniture. 
The restaurants have been refitted and newly decorated. Cuisine and 
service unexcelled. Ww. S. SHAFER, Manager 


PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS. Use the 


AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


Which gives the ADDRESSES of 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS, ETC. 





MYRTA FRENCH 
Concert and Oratorio 


JEAN PAUL 


Composer and Teacher 




















Price, $3.00 Delivered. 439 Fifth Avenue-Telephone: 4292 Murray Hill-New York 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 


really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 
“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“‘A tone which blends so well with my voice.””—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





CONSERVATORIES 


STRASSBERGE established 1008. QF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND DRAMATIC ART 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music Schools 
with the strongest and most competent Faculty ever combined 
in a conservatory in St. Louis and the Great West. 


Reopens September Ist. 
51 TEACHERS—EVERYONE AN ARTIST. 
Among them are 
Professors of the highest standard of Europe and America. 
TERMS REASONABLE. CATALOGUE FREE. 






NORTHSIDE, 
2200 ST.LOUIS AVE. 


SOUTHSIDE, 
GRAND AND SHENANDOAH AVES 


Free and Partial Scholarships for deserving pupils from 
September on, and many other free advantages. 


Academy of Dancing Reopens About Sep. (5th } for childree 


a The Conservatories Halls to Rent for Entertainments of 
every description for moderate terms. 








A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. 
CouRIER 





NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORK 





Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: CARL Hein, AuGustT FRAEMCKE 
iver in a inches of music fr Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
to highes ect Profe 
the m k t experience Free a » students Harmony lectures, 
neerts, ensemble playing, voeal sight reading 





TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 

JOHN B. CALVERD, D. D., President. 212 W. 59th St., New York City 
Telephone 2329 Columbus. 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS. 

Henry SCMRADIECK Serce! KLiBANSKI KATMARINE L. Taytor 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY Wa. F. SHERMAN Gro. CoLeMan Gow 
R. Huntincton WoopMan Mary Fiper1a Burt Dan’ Grecory Mason 
Paul SAVAGE Lestie J. Hopcson May I. Ditto 
H. RaAwWLins BAKER FANNIE GREFNE Jomn Cornelius Griccs 


McCatt LanHAM 25th Season 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


a < ry _ 
See” Z/ Music :: The Speech Arts :: Modern Languages 
PIANO—Mr. Edgar M. Cawley 
Mr. Carl Beutel 
Miss Eugenie V. Scorgie 
' SINGING—Mr. Glenn O. Friermood 
Mrs. Glenn O. Friermood : 
In addition to the above, are twenty-five teachers of the highest standing. the largest and most 


| hool of Music and D: tic Artin the Middle West. Ideal Residence Department 
io Vases Ladin. = EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 430 N. Meridian St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SHREVEPORT 14. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


MR. and MRS, E. H. R. FLOOD, Directors. : : Catalogue. All Branches 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 


Madame Jaeger, assisted by Edward Falck (assistant director and coach ef Metropolitan Opera), and 


a notable faculty for Languages, Sight Singing, Theory, History and Literature ot Music, Diction, etc 
Term begins Oct. 24th. 06 CLINTON ST. BROOKIYN NY 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF Ja muouncement | 


After Feb. 1st, 1911, the minimum charge for 
The World's Greatest Musical Bureau Reindahl Violins will be $250. 
GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 This advance is due to a desire on my part 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin to reap where I have sown, thereby preventing 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic ; she i lly i ine. 
Coneects. Berka: the aoe Satcertatlen Concerta, dealers from gleaning what rightfully is mine 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Bertin. 
Re presentative of more than 4oo artists, includ 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 


















—— 
ayy = VIOLIN—Herr Johannes Miersch 
Mrs. Edgar M. Cawley 


SPEECH ARTS— 
Mr. Charles Williams, A.B. 

















For some years it has been almost impossible 
for me to make violins as fast as I received or- 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefie _ This mecessitated 9 “waiting 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the | !'st- Several collectors and dealers have taken 
pirtia hilharmonic Orchestrz and of Arthur| advantage of this state of affairs, re-selling my 

isch instruments at higher prices to persons who would 
pay the advance rather than be kept waiting. 


ders for violins 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 





Another reason, and my main reason, is a desire 


EO N A Q D Berlin, Ww. to confine myself exclusively to the highest types 
5 of violins. 
Schelling St 6 
Fa 


It will be impossible for me to finish any more 
CONCERT DIREC?!#iON Ay a 


instruments this year than have been promised, 


Representative of Emmy Destinn, Terese Carreno,| but orders entered prior to January first will be 
oseph Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar es 
Fried, Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher| ¢"tered at my present minimum charge, $200. 


oa KNUTE REINDAHL 


ATHENAEUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Bundes Strasse 15 (after October 1st). 


Madam Wera Ress Henry 


Authorized Representative of the Famous Louise] VIOLINS AND BOWS 
VIOLAS AND CELLOS 





Ress Vocal Method (old Italian). 





BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will please 
the Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test 
of Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, 
Artistic and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-Institute, Berlin-Charlottenburg,’-8-8 Kantstr. 











CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (c« mprising all solo and all or- 
chestral instruments) SEMINARY: Special training for teachers 

Principal Teachers Conducting HARMONY AND COM POSITION—Gustav Bumceke, Alexander von 
Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm Klatte, Prof. Arno Kleffel, Prof. Phili Ruefer, Prof. Carl Schréder 
Josef Stransky, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner PIANO—Louis Bachner, Georg Bertram, 
Ludwig Breitner, Severin Eisenberger, Al. von Fielit Guenthe Fr enberg, Ernst Hoffzimmer, 
Emma Koch, Prof. Martin Krause, Clara Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast Hodapp, 
Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. / Sormann, Theodor 
Schoenberger, August Spanuth, Prof. E. E. Taubert SINGING—Frau Ida Auer-Herbeck, Eugen 
Brieger, Frau Marg. Brieger-Palm, Karl Mayer (Chamber Singer Frau Prof. Mathilde Mallinger 
(Royal Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selma icklass-Kempr Nicolaus Rothmueh!l Royal 
Chamber Singer), Maestro G. Scarneo, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Dr. Paul Bruns, Adolf Schultze, 
Sergei Klibansky Alfred Mihel. OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rot l VIOLIN—I f. Gustav 
Hollaender, Frank \iexander Fiedemann, Max Grinberg, &c., &c HARP—Franz Poenitz, 
ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Director. "CELLO—Erich Hollaender, Eugen Sandow, &e. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m, to p. m. 





Royal Conservatory of Music « Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches Principal admission times 
begin April and September Admission granted t 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place 








NEW YORK 
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THE 


STEINWAY 7 
Se OLANOS || Alacsnnr& Haunlinn 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 


Are Everywhere Known As “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 
Factories: See oan ere ae YORK ® @ 





St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ~ ~ - - HAMBURG 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Wererooms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


*') Jungtfernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin BOs i ON] 
They are aleo sold by our accredited representatives in all principal cities all over the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 


~{IMBALE* 


Se — U. S. Ae 



























































THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 


were never better emphasized than 
SOH ME R in the SOHMER PIANO of today 














It is built to nniens the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 






















The advantage of sucha piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a player piano 
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SOHMER & CO. none sch ca me 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 


315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street 




































BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


